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The Life of a Scotch Naturalist appeared in 1876. 
After a life of hard work, Thomas Edward remained 
comparatively unknown, except to the natives of 
Banff. He had devoted the greater part of his 
leisure hours to the practical study of Natural 
History, and assisted many persons of influence 
m the same branch of science, though they knew 
nothing of his personal condition. He had dis- 
covered, by much labour and perseverance, many 
specimens of Crustacea in the Moiay Firth, some of 
which were new to Britain, and others new to 
science. In consequence of his discoveries, and the 
assistance he had given to scientific men, he was 
elected an Associate of the Linnean Society in 
1866 ; but shortly after, through ill health, he was 
unable to pursue his outdoor mvestigations, and 
was under the necessity of confining himself to his 
indoor trade of a working shoemaker. 
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Having ascertained from himself the facts and 
mcidents of his cunous and romantic career, I 
occupied the leisure hours of several years m pre- 
paiing the folloinng work. I have left it very much 
as it was wheu it oiigmaUy appeared, down to the 
end, where “Herb I am still” confronts the reader. 
But Thomas Edward’s circumstances altered very 
much after the book was pubhshed. He had before 
been living m obscurity . now he became known to 
the world. 

Shortly after the appearance of the a 

memonal was presented through the late Lord 
Bcaconsfield to Her Majesty, setting forth the 
prmcipal facts of the Naturalist’s history, and praying 
for Her Majesty’s gracious aid in placmg Thomas 
Edward upon the Civil List Fund. The memonal was 
signed by the folloiving distmguished gentlemen — Sir 
Joseph D. Hooker, President of the Royal Society , 
Professor George J. Allman, F.R.S., President of 
the Lmneau Society, Professor Richard Owen,F.R S., 
British hluseum, and Charles Darwin, FES. 

Her Majesty immediately acceded to the terms 
of the memonal. On Christmas day, 1876 , the 
following letter was forwarded by the Prmie Mimster 
to Thomas Edward 
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*‘SiR — ^Tlie Queen has been much mterested in reading 
your Biography by Mr Smiles, and is touched by your 
successful pursuit of natural science under all the cares of 
daily toil Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
confer on you a pension of £50 per annum I am, Sir, 
Tnth much respect, yours faithfully, Beacousfield.” 

I am permitted, mtli the gracious assent of the 
Queen (given to Sir Theodore Martin in 1878), to 
publish the folloTring letter, intimating the inteiest 
vliich Her Majesty took in the incidents of the 
Naturalist’s history. The letter is from Sir Theodoie 
Martin to Thomas Edward — 

“My dear Sir — I duly received your letter, which I 
would have answered sooner but for a reason which I Avill 
mention I knew that it would mterest the Queen, who 
had entered so heartily mto your story, when it was pre- 
sented to Her Majesty’s notice, and I therefore sent it on to 
Her Mjyesty to read. Yesterday I was at Windsor Castle, 
and the Queen spoke of your letter with great interest, as a 
“very beautiful and touchmg one,” and she also mentioned 
havmg seen your letter to Lord Beaconsfield, uho, in this 
matter, has acted with a promptitude none the less admir- 
able because those who know his kmdness of heart uuU 
not be surprised at it The Queen testified still more her 
interest m you by asking to be fiirmshed with a copy of 
your letter to me I mention these thmgs for yourself and 
your own family only. 

“ My grandfather was a Buchan man , so was my father. 
My boyhood's hohdays were spent in Buchan, and I know 
the coast well from Kmnaud’s Head to Portsoy Your 
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■book, therefore, has a special interest for me But who 
would not he interested by it 1 I blush for my countrymen 
that they did not long since put you m a position to turn 
your gemus and energy in research to the best account. 
But no good work is ever lost , and while the additions you 
have made to the records of Natural BEistory will always 
be appreciated by those who are devoted to similar studies, 
the noble fight you have made to find scope for the special 
gifts God has given you, will animate many a heart and 
cheer many a droopmg spirit in every walk of life 

“Long may you hve to eiyoy the boon of our good 
Queen and her generous mmister is the earnest wish of, 
yours most truly, Theodobb Mamin ” 

‘When the trials and labours and difficulties which 
Edward had encountered m his search for scientific 
Icnowledge had become fully known, many finends 
gathered round him for the purpose of lending 
a helping hand Subscnptions were got up at 
Aberdeen — the result of a ^ontaneous sentiment, 
and entirely unsohcited One hundred and eighty 
donors freely offered their contnbutions At the 
head of the hst we find the names of Madame Van 
de Weyer, the Marquis of Huntly, the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, the Eail of Kintore, as nell 
as the most prominent citizens of Abeideen. 

A mcctuig was held m Dean of Guild Walker’s 
hlusic Ilall, at which Eduaid made a very character- 
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istic speech, in the broadest of Aberdeen Scotch. 
He declared that his M-ife (who was present) was his 
real nugget — the only fortune he had possessed 
through life. The amount of the subscription was 
handed to Edward m an olive-wood box. Many 
other contributors — including the Duke of West- 
minster — followed; all desiring the happiness and 
comfort of Edward during the remaining years of his 
life. A generous English lady, near Nice (whose 
name I am forbidden to mention), has continued her 
aunual donation since the publication of the lAfc 
Not the least interesting of the communications 
came from Russia The folloAvmg letter, dated St 
Petersbui'g, was received by hir. Edward in 1878 — 

“My deah Sir — A few fnends, chiefly workmg men, 
who have been greatly impressed by the history of your life, 
as given to the world by Mr Smiles, have desired to express 
their warm sjTnpathy with you and admiration of your true 
bravery, your true Scottish tenacity of purpose, and love of 
nature, m some more substantial way than simply by words 
They have therefore coUected a small sum, for which I beg 
to hand you a draft, and of which we beg your acceptance, 
simply as showing that our admiration of you goes deeper 
than hp-homage. . . Wislimg you much health and bless- 

ing in your old age — ^Yours most faithfidl}’-, 

“W Nicolson” 


It may possibly be known that four separate 
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translations of the Jjife have appeared in Russia. 
The first was the complete translation bj Miss 
SmimoflP. Then followed a second translation by 
Miss Meikoff, entitled The Eternal HardAJOorhing 
Man. The third translation was by Miss Sisoff, 
entitled The Indefatigable Hard/ioorhtng Man. 
These translations did not seem to be enough for 
Russian readers, for, in May 1879, Mr. Edward 
received the following letter, mtimatmg the publica- 
tion of a fourth translation — 

“ Most Honourable Sir — ^Your biograpliy, wntten by 
the talentful Mr Samuel Smiles, is almost appeared m three 
translations into our language Wishing that the description 
of such a pure life in love of nature could be of any good 
influence on the young souls of our children, I tned to give 
it in a dear and intelligible manner I have entitled this 
book The Semarlable Worker, and have sent it to you several 
da}s ago I beg you to receive it as the expression of my 
sincere esteem Alexander Kanaev” 

This translation is illustrated with many drawings 
of birds, hens, pigs, snakes, frogs, bees, nests and eggs, 
fishes, hedgehogs, buttei flies, bats, otters, polecats, 
rats, as well as with many of the inteicsting subjects 
of Edward’s life, — such as falling from the rocks at 
the seaside, and the old cobbler woiking at his last 

It will be pleasant for the adnurers of Edward 
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to know tliat he has been made more comfortable in 
his declining years by the imsought kindnesses of 
his Mends. He is still able to follow^ though 
in a more qmet manner, his old and fascinating 
pursuits. He has made iuTestigations mto the 
“Reptiles of Banffshire,” and read a paper on the 
subject to the Banff Field Club. He related to his 
hearers his stories about the catching of adders, 
heather-asks, sand-lizards, and efts, in his old and 
amusing manner. Another of his papers was on 
Tlie Salmon • who or lohat are its worst enemies ? 
a subject well worthy the attention of the Commis- 
sioners for the Preservation of Fish. Another was On 
the Protection of Wild Birds. It was an appeal to 
humanity against wholesale bu’d-slaughtering. He 
not only appealed for birds, but for birds’ nests — ^the 
homes of the birds — ^which any one might tear down 
irrespective of the law. 

“ It vexes me to the core,” he said, “ that many of our 
most delightful songsters, besides the heavenly lark, have 
been rapidly disappeanng of late years Many of our most 
useful birds, too, are becommg scarcer and scarcer every year 
With reference to our song -buds, how can it be other- 
wise! Hordes of men go about the coimtry, almost the 
whole year round, and Uet and trap all the birds of this class 
they can. In summer they make it a rule to rob all their 
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nests contomuig young We ourselves could once boast of 
the siskin, the darling goldie, the blackcap, the sedge- 
warbler, the whitethroat, and the flycatchers I remember 
with what joy and pleasure I used to hear their annual 
return. But the destroyer, m the shape of the bird-catcher, 
came and cleaned almost the whole country. 

“ It IS the custom now, that in spring large gangs of idle 
fellows scour the whole kingdom, and systematically piUage 
every nest. I say every nest they find with eggs It 
matters not — game or no game — ^it goes Domestic hen or 
duck it’s aU one. Nothmg of that nature comes amiss to 
these renegades But the worst suficrer m this abommable 
work 16 the lapwing, one of the most useful and harmless 
burds on the face of the earth The eggs thus stolen are 
sent off in thousands to the large towns, pnncipally to 
London, where they are sold as plovers' eggs, and, I have 
just been mformed, brmg from six to ten shiUings a dozen. 
Other, and no less remorseless persons, search along our 
cliffs and beaches, and rob all the sea-birds’ nests they can 
reach These eggs, too, are sold as luxuries for the gour- 
mands or epicures Is not this of itself sufficient to rouse 
your indignation ?” 

Mr Edward followed this paper witli others On 
the SJeylarh, and the rapid disappearance of the 
bird. An Appeal on behalf of out Song and other 
useful Buds, and finally, with another paper upon 
The Wild Birds' Act, and the necessity for its 
improvement 

Since the publication of his life, Mr Edward has 
been elected an honorary or oorrespondmg member 
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of many societies — Tlie Edinburgh Naturalists’ Field 
Club, The Royal PI13 sical Society of Scotland, The 
Dover Field Club and Natural Ilistory Society, The 
Royal Historical Society of Great Biitain, Hic Largo 
Field Naturalists’ Society, and The Alpliazo Society 
of Elmira, New Yorlc, for the promotion and study 
of Natural History. The President of the latter 
Society, in forwarding the certificate of honour to 
i\Ir. Edward, observed . “ There are many across the 
sea who not only honour you for your indomitable 
patience and perseverance, but love you for your 
devotion to that science which they feebly but 
earnestly endeavour to serve.” 

Besides these acknowledgments of Mr. Edward’s 
merits, a lady in London pi oposed to erect a dunking 
fountain 111 Baiitf at a cost of £100, and in connec- 
tion with it to restore the old market cross referred 
to in the Naturalist’s Life. She proposed to call it 
“ Edward’s Fountain.” Unfortunately, hei generous 
design was frustrated, although the hletropolitan 
Dunking Fountain Association of London was 
ready to supply the necessary designs. Aberdeen 
would perhaps have been the most fitting place, 
where due encouragements W’ould have been given 
for the election of a drinking fountam, 
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Besides the papers which he read to the memhers 
of the Naturalists’ Field Clubs, Mr. Edward was not 
long ago requested to address the boys at Yarlet 
School, near Liverpool In bis address he showed 
that he knew the fibre of boys as well as of 
“beasties.” He told them that he came from a 
small and remote town m the far north of Scotland, 
and that it would be an unwarrantable presumption 
for him to attempt to teach them But, as desired, 
he would say a few words to them, and he hoped 
that they might be of use. 

“It IS now,” he said, "as perhaps you know, acknow- 
ledged that I, a poor unlettered journeyman shoemaker, 
have done a great thmg, perhaps Eomethmg wonderfuL 
Well, if this IS the case — ^if I have been able to do anythmg 
marvellous, or the least out of the common way, this I must 
say, that there is not one m this room who need despair of 
domg somethmg very much greater There now, that is 
encouragement for you, is it not? None need despair — 
especially you, for you are the favoured ones Ay, it’s my 
firm conviction that there is no one but what could do the 
little that I have done, if he only xoonAdL It’s there where 
the grand secret hes — ^the vnll, the will to do and to win. 

“ But remember that even the little that I have accom- 
plished rcqmred dihgence, perseverance, and pimctuality 
Whenever I wished to do anythmg, I did it Whenever I 
set myself, and appointed the time to do anythmg, I went 
The day never daimed nor the night lowered, however 
stormy, that kept me back. This was very well known. 
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not only to my own household, hut to my neighhoirra and 
the people of the distnct too, that this was my way at the 
time Do you the same, and rest assured that your reward 
will follow, sooner or later, — come it will Persevere in 
whatever you undertake, carry it through, don’t stand 
humming and hawing, — ^moments once past are hejond our 
power of redemption, — only the present is ours Take time, 
my young fiiends, by the forelock, as my fellow-workmen 
said I did, and then I have no fear of you. 

“Keep this ever m your minds, that no idler will do 
anythmg hut evil, and though some of you may not he 
called to work for your daily bread, you could labour other- 
wise TVe are told, m the very best of Books, that we were 
all made to labour , and had it not been expressly for our 
advantage, that truth never would have been uttered It is 
not necessary that we should be living here , but hvmg, it 
is absolutely requisite to our very existence that we should 
dxt somdking — ^much better to labour, even if only for our 
amusement, than to be domg nothmg 

“ Kow, in becoming workers, either for amusement or a 
hvmg, I need hardly tell you that it is neither possible nor 
desirable that all should labour m the same way, or for the 
same end, yet eveiybody can do something The more 
mdividnal or ongmal that somethmg may be, so much the 
better. To every one Grod has given his talent , and what- 
ever that talent may be, don’t hide it m the earth, for it 
won’t grow there. ‘ Ka, na, loons, ye manna dee that ,’ if 
you value yoursdves, ‘ye manna dee that’ You must 
improve it, as you wiH yet be called upon by the Giver to 
restore it with mterest, and every talent, mmd ye, is 
capable of much improvement, it’ll grow — it’ll do some- 
thmg, if you have only the will to make it 

“You would do well to study and emulate whatever is 
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good and praiseworthy in the good and great who have gone 
before you , for the paths to honour and fame are as varied 
as they are inntmg Ohoose for yourselves, and in making 
your choice, some may become great as naturalists, — ^how I 
wish that you might all become thati and, for my part, 
allow me to say that I know of no other pursuit on earth, 
either for a livmg or a pastime, from which as much real 
pleasure, mnocent dehght, and unalloyed happiness, can be 
drawn, as from the study of the works of the Almighty 
It is so ennobhng, and elevatmg too Neither do I know of 
any other occupation that is, in one or other of its branches, 
so easy of access to every one, as that of Nature” 

After telling his hearers that he was fond of 
“beasties” from his earliest years, because they were 
hvmg things, Mr. Edward went on to say — 

“ In searchmg for the hvmg thmgs, my desure was not to 
destroy for destruction’s sake, but simply that I might learn 
all I could concerning the beautiful and wonderfiil works of 
Grod This was hard, though pleasant work, and remember, 
as I have told you before, I was imeducated, which you are 
not, or if you are, it must be your own fault I was worse 
off, too, m another respect, if worse can be I was very poor, 
very poor mdeed. Neither had I any boolcs, nor wherewithal 
to get books I had no one to teach me, nor to advise 
mo, nor to tell me a word of what I longed to know I 
was like a ship set adult on the ocean without a rudder, in 
fact without a crew, but still I panted for knowledge 
Yet, from the day when I got that terrible sore back from 
my lost day'Sehool teacher, I hod nothmg but to teach my 
self, or to go untaught 

“ But some of jou may saj, ‘ How did you do it?’ Well, 
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I had the will, and I did it , and I suppose it was just by 
being, as I have told you, Tieuer xdlt I was never at peace 
or rest unless I was at work, except sometimes when I was 
overpowered with sleep ; and, take my word for it, that 
sleep vexed me most terribly. I saw no good or use m it — 
though now I know better. I didn’t want it, and I hated 
a sluggard. Sleep to me was only a waste and loss of time , 
but I had to succumb sometimes, though an hour or an hour 
and a half at most sufficed I was up and at it again, 
after that, either mside of the house or out 
CJ “ But as well as workmg for nature, I had also to work 
for my living, and, after a time, for the livmg of others 
Still I didn’t lose sight of my favourite mterests, despite the 
cobbhng of the old shoes , and I am happy, nay I am proud, 
of the position I now hold — a position which, in one way or 
another, is unique for a poor worlang-man to hold, and 
I am glad mdeed of bemg the first of my class who has 
reached that height However, my daily prayer is that He 
who guides and rules all thmgs may stiU grant me strength, 
as heretofore, that I may not fall a victim to selfishness, and 
thereby mar and dishonour the dignity of the position and 
reputation attached to it 

“ I am glad to be able to add, though it may not be a 
proof of any scientific talent, but rather of irresistible per- 
severance, that I have been able to acquire, not only a 
pretty fair imderstanding of the natural histoiy productions 
of the district in which I hve, but, by the same ordeal of 
hard work, I have contrived to gam, though but shghtly I 
allow, a general knowledge of Nature m other respects 
With all this trouble and sacnfice, I must confess to you 
that I have bved a very happy bfe ” 

Mr. Edward concluded lus address as follows : — 

h 
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“ A few words more, and I have done Ah, my young 
friends, do, I entreat you, take the solemn wammg of an old 
man, and one who speaks from sad eigienence Never 
neglect your learmng or any scholastic duties Eemember 
how bitterly I have had to suffer for this all my life Of 
all my misfortunes put together, and they suiely were many, 
the want of learning has vexed and gnered me most, and 
ever will do until I go hence Take my wammg, and do 
3 'our work at school, and even though you may have an 
independence before you, and may be able to snap your 
fingers both at school and labour, what are you without a 
good education! Why, if you had all the wealth m the 
world, j'ou would only be a nch fool, a wealthy dunce, the 
scapegoat of scholars of every grade. 

“Be wise, then, m this respect, before it is too late, 
have a respect for yourselves, and then you wiU be re- 
spected by others , bo kind to every livmg creature , help 
one another in every good work, be obedient to your 
parents and to all who care for you , be brotherly-hearted 
to j'our brothers and sisters and playfellows , and above all, 
uheresoever you go, or whatsoever you do, never, never, I 
beseech jou, forget your great Creator ” 


S. S. 


LoTfDOK, Nov 1882 
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It romains to be added that Mr. Tliomas Edward, 
A.LS, died on the 27tb Apnl 1886, at the age oi 
seventy-two. Towards the end of his life ho was in 
very delicate health. His lungs had been congested, 
but he had scarcely recovered when ho wont to Duff- 
town with his wife for the benefit of her health During 
the time that ho remained there he wont out daily for 
the prosecution of his study of the botany of the district, 
particularly of the mosses. Sometimes ho came home 
soaked to the slan He thus caught a severe cold, and 
on his return to Banff he was laid up by congestion of 
the lungs The disease was relieved, but he remained 
very weak , and, though his mind remamed as clear as 
ever, he was overtaken by the cold of the severe winter, 
grew gradually worse, and died at the above date 
The last letter I received from him was m Eobruary 
1885, acknowledgmg the receipt of a cheque which a 
kind lady near Nice annually sent him He acknow- 
ledged it irith thanks, and said, “ She is amongst my best 
and most sympathising friends I am bad,” he added, 
“with my breath and sore lungs, but thaf^ and weak- 
ness, is all, I may say, that ails me. But still I am 
extremely gneved, and many a time and often — very 
often — ^repine that I am not able to run about as I used 
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to do I have the same craving for the Works of God 
as over I had, if not more But alas • though I say 
Yes,’ old age says ‘No*, so that I suppose I must he 
content as well as thankful to he even as 1 am. . . Had 

it not been for another individual, Mrs [the lady 

at Nice] never would have known of me I have there- 
fore to thank, as I hereby do, that kmd individual too , 
and beg to remain, yours most affectionately, — ^T homas 
Edward” 

The funeral was very impressive It was attended 
by the principal individuals in the district The Bev. J. 
G. Edward, the naturabst’s only son, was chief mourner. 
Six sons-m-law and a brother-m-law were present The 
Provost (WiUiamson), Magistrates, and Town Council 
attended m their corporate capacity, “ in token of their 
respect for the deceased” , together with the Kirk-Session, 
from the same motive. Nearly all the mimsters and 
clergymen of the town and neighbourhood were present, 
and a large concourse of mourners 

It was afterwards proposed that some memorial 
should be erected to Mr IMward’s memory , but, after 
all, he will be remembered chiefly by his works, and 
the indomitable courage vnth which he surmounted the 
difficulties which he had to incur through his humble 
position m early life. 

a S 


22d Janvary 1889 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

The history of the humblest human life is a tale of 
marvels. Dr. Johnson said that there was not a man 
in the street whose biography might not be made 
interesting, provided he could narrate something of his 
experiences of life, his trials, his difficulties, liis suc- 
cesses, and Ids failures. 

I use these words as an introduction to the 
following biography of my “ man in the street.” 
Yet Thomas Edward is not an ordinary maiu 
Eighteen years since, I mentioned him in Self- 
Help, as one of the most extraordinary instances of 
perseverance in the cause of science that had ever 
come under my notice. 

Nor was he a man of any exalted position in society. 
He was a shoemaker then; he is a shoemaker still. 
For nearly thirty years he has fought the battle of 
scientific poverty. He was one of those men who 
lived for science, not by science. His shyness pre- 
vented him pushing himself forward; and when he 
had done his work, he was almost forgotten. 
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Ho\ 7 he ptursued his love of Nature, — how he 
satisfied his thirst for Icnowledge, in the midst of trials, 
difficulties, and troubles, — ^not the least of which was 
that of domestic poverty, — will be found related in 
the following book. Indeed, it may be said of him, 
that he has endured as much hardship for the cause of 
science, as soldiers do in a prolonged campaign. He 
spent most of his nights out of doors, amidst damp, 
and wet, and cold. Men thought him mad for en- 
dunng such nsks. He liimself says, "I have been 
a fool to Nature all my life.’* 

He always lamented his want of books. He had 
to send his "findings” to other naturalists to be 
named, and he often lost them. But books could 
not be had without money; and money was as 
scarce with him as books. He was thus prevented 
from taking rank among higher-class naturalists. 
He could only work m detail , he could not general- 
ise. He had to be satisfied with the consolation that 
Mr. J . Gwyn Jeffreys once gave him. " Working natu- 
ralists like yourself,” said he, " do qmte as much good 
service in the cause of science as those who study 
books” Edward, however, doubted this, for he 
considered works on natural science to be a great 
help to the working naturalist They informed him 
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of vrlmt others had done, and also of what remained 
to he done. 

Tlioso whowoiild know something of what Edward 
has accomplished in only one department of his 
favourite subject, should consult Messrs Bate and 
^Ycstwoods History of the British Sessile-eyed 
Crustaccaj where his services to the cause of science 
are fully and generously acknoAvlcdged. Of the 
numerous Ciustacea mentioned in that work, Edward 
collected a hundred and seventy-seven in the Moray 
Firth, of which twenty were New Species. 

In 186 G, Edward was elected an Associate of the 
Linncan Society, — one of the highest honours that 
science could confer upon him. Since then, how- 
ever, he has been able to do comparatively little for 
the advancement of his favourite study. He had been 
so battered about by falling from rocks in search of 
birds, and sorheumatisedbythe damp, wet, and cold, 
to which he was exposed at night, — ^forhewas obliged 
to carry on his investigations after his day’s work 
was over, — that he was unable to continue liis inves- 
tigations in Natural Hisxory. 

In the Appendix will be found a Selection of the 
Fauna of Banfishire, prepared by Ed^vard. I have 
been able to find room for only the Mammals, Birds. 
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Eishes, and Crustacea. I msTi it had been possible 
to give the Star-fishes (Rayed Echtnoderrmta), Mol- 
luscs, Zoophytes, and other objects; but thisiirould 
have filled up the book, and left no room for the Bio- 
graphy. 

It was not my intention to have published the book 
in the ornate form in which it now appears. But my 
friend Mr. Reid, — ^being greatly interested m the man 
and his story, — and having volunteered to illustrate 
the work “for love,” I could not withstand his 
generous ofier. Hence the very fine portrait of Ed- 
ward, so exquisitely etched by Rajon, and the excel- 
lent wood engravmgs of Whymper and Cooper, which 
Ulustrate the volume. 

It IS scarcely necessaiy to say that the materials 
of the book have been obtained from Edward himself, 
either by wntten communication or by “word of 
mouth.” Much of it is autobiography. Edward was 
alarmed at the idea of what he communicated being 
“ put into a book ” He thought it might do me an 
injury. “ Hot a copy,” he said, “ would be bought 
m Banff.” 

However this may be, the writing of the Bio- 
graphy has given me much pleasure It has led me 
to seek health amidst the invigorating breezes of 
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the North; and to travel round the rugged shoies of 
Aberdeen and Banff, in bearch of the vicus of bays 
and headlands ^vith which Mr. Reid has so bcautifull) 
embellished the book. 

It may be objected — " Why write the life of a man 
who is still living?” To this it may be answered, that 
Edward has lived Ids life and done his work. With 
most of us, “ JGTic jacct ” is all that remams to be 
added. If the book had not been written now, it 
is probable that it never would have been written. 
But it may be asked, — "Is the life really worth 
writing ?” To tins question the public alone can give 
the ansuer. 
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LIFE OF A NATURALIST. 


CHAPTEE L 

p EARLY YEARS. 

Thomas Edwakd -was 1)0111 at Gosport, Portsmouth, 
on Ohnstmas day, 1814 His father, John Edward, 
was a private in the Eifeshire Militia. Shortly after 
his enlistment at Cupar, he went to Aberdeen to jom 
his regiment While stationed there, he became 
acquainted with, and afterwards married, Margaret 
Mitchell, a native of the place 

Not long after John Edward’s mamage, his regi- 
ment was ordered to Portsmouth Towards the 
close of the contmental war, militia regiments weie 
marched hither and thither, from one end of the 
country to another The regular troops had mostl} 
left England, to meet the armies of Napoleon in 
the Penmsula and the Low Countries The militia 
were assembled in camps along the coast, or were 
stationed m gamsons to hold watch and ward over 
the Erencli prisoners confined there Hence the 
appearance of the Eifeshire militia at Gosport, where 
the subject of our story was horn 

B 
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VILLAGE OF KETTLE 


CHAP I 


"When the battle of Waterloo had been fought, 
and peace fell upon Europe, the English army returned 
from abroad The mihtia were no longer needed for 
garnson duty, and the greater number of them were 
sent home The Eifeshiie Militia were ordered to 
Fife, and tooh up their quarters at Cupar Duruig 
that time, John Edward’s wife and family resided at 
the village of Kettle, about six miles south-west of 
the county town. They lived there, because John 
was a native of the place, and had many relatives 
in the village 

At length the militia were disembodied Edward 
returned to Kettle, and resumed his trade of a hand- 
loom cotton weaver After remaining there for some 
time, he resolved to leave for Aberdeen His wife 
liked neither the place nor the people Kettle was 
a long stragghng sleepy village The people were 
poor, and employment was difficult to he had. Hence 
Edward did not require much persuasion to induce 
him to leave Kettle and settle in Aberdeen, where 
his mfe would be amongst her own people, and where 
he would be much more hkely to find work and wages 
to enable him to maintain his increasing family 
Amved at Aberdeen, John Edward and his wife 
“took up house” m the Green, one of the oldest 
quarters of the city Their house stood at the head 
of the Green, near Hadden’s "Woo mill” The re- 
mams of the old Green were lower down the hill 
The Denbum ran at the foot of the Street There 
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were also the Inches, near the mouth of the Dee, 
over •which the tide flowed daily. 

Since then, the appearance of that part of Aber- 
deen has become entirely changed Eailways have 
blotted out many of the lemiiants of old cities * The 
Green is now covered with houses, factories, and the 
Aberdeen Eailway Station, — its warehouses, sidings, 
and station rooms A very fine bridge has been erected 
over the Green, now foiming part of Union Street , 
the Palace Hotel overlooking the railway station and 
the surrounding buildings 

Thomas Edward was brought up in his parents’ 
house m the Green, such as it was sivty years ago 
It is difficult to describe how he became a naturalist 
He himself says he could never teU Various in- 
fluences determme the direction of a boy’s likings 
and dislikings Boys who live m the country are 
usually fond of birds and bhd-nesting , just as girls 
who live at home are fond of dolls and doll-keeping 
But this boy had more than the ordinaiy tendency 


* Some antiquarian ivnters are of opinion that “The Green” 
was the site of ancient Aberdeen. For instance, Sir Samuel Forbes 
of Fovernn, in his ilcsenpfion 0 / Aberdeenshire (1715), sajs, “From 
the end of the last-mentioned straight street [the Upper Kirkgate], 
there runs another southward and obliquely [the Kcthcr Kirkgate], 
leadmg also to the toum churches, and terminates m a pretty broad 
street, lying ilat^ and called the Green, the seat of the ancient city , 
where the nrer Dee receives a small nvulet, called the Denburn, 
covered with a bndge of three arches ” — Turreffs'a Anitgiuznan 
Gleanings, 290. 
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THE UNRULY CHILD 


CHAP I. 


to living things He wished to live amongst 
them. He made pets of them , and desired to have 
them constantly about him 

I’rom his hirth he was difi&cult to manage Has 
mother said of him that he was the worst child 
she had ever nursed He was never a moment at 
rest His feet and legs seemed to be set on springs 
When only about four months old, he leapt from his 
mother’s arms, m the vam endeavour to catch some 
flies buzzmg in the window. She clutched him by 
his long clothes, and saved him from falhng to the 
ground. He began to walk when he was scarce ten 
months old, and screamed when any one ventured 
to touch him And thus he went on, observing and 
exanuning, — as full of hkmg for living things as he 
v as when he tned to grasp the flies m the wmdow 
at Gospoit 

When afterwards asked about the origin of his 
love for Natural History, he said, " I suppose it must 
have onginated m the same mternal impulse which 
prompted me to catch those flies in the wmdow. 
This unseen somethmg — ^this double bemg, or call it 
what you wiU — ^inherent in us all, whether used for 
good or evil, which stimulated the unconscious babe 
to get at, no doubt, the first livmg animals he had 
ever seen, at length grew m the man into an irresist- 
ible and uncongueiuble passion, and engendered in 
him an insatiable longmg for, and earnest desire to 
be always amongst such thmgs This is the only 
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reason I can give for "beconimg a lover of Nature I 
know of none other” 

■While hving at Kettle, the child began to walk 
He made friends with the cats and dogs about the 
house He was soon able to toddle out of doors 
At first, he wished to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the cocks and hens and ducks, of which the village 
was full But they always ran away before he could 
get up to them and caress them 

There was, however, another, and a much more 
dangerous creature, whose acquamtance he sought to 
make This was a sow called Bet, with a htter of pigs. 
Whenever he was missing, he was found lookmg in 
at the pigs He could not chmb over the palmg, but 
could merely look through the sphts. 

The sow was known to be ferocious, and she was 
most so when she had a htter of pigs Edward’s 
mother was afraid lest the sow should mjure him by 
bitmg his hands or face through the bars of the cruive * 
Therefore she warned hnn not to go near the beast 
But her warnings were disregarded- When she asked. 
"Where’s Tam?” the answer invariably was, "Oh> 
he’s awa wi’ the pigs” 

One day the boy disappeared. Every hen-house, 
every stable, every pigstye, and every hkely comer 
of the village was searched ; but m vain Tom was 
lost* He was then little over a year old. He 
could not have gone very fax. Somebody raised the 


* Cruive, a pigstje. 
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STOLEN By THE GIPSIES” chap i 


cry that he had been ‘'stolen by the gipsies!” It 
was remembered that some tinkers had been selling 
their brooms and pans in the village that afternoon , 
and it was immediately concluded that they had 
kidnapped the chili It was not so very unreason- 
able after all Adam Smith, the author of the Wealth 
of Nations, had been kidnapped by a gipsy woman 
when a child at Kirkcaldy, many years before , and 
such things hve long in popular recollection 

A hue-and-cry was accordmgly got up in Kettle 
about the bairn that had been stolen by the gipsies. 
Tlieir camp was known to be in the neighbourhood, — 
about three miles off Tom’s uncle and three other 
men volunteered to go early next morning The neigh* 
hours went to their homes, except two, who remained 
with the mother. She sat by the fire all mght, — a 
long, wretched, dreary night Early in the morning 
the four men started They found the gipsy camp, 
and stated their gnevance They “ wanted the child 
that had been kidnapped yesterday” "'What^” said 
the chief gipsy , “ we never ladnap children ; such 
a dishonest deed has never been laid to our charge 
But, now that you are here, you had better look for 
yourselves” 

As the searchers were passing through among the 
carts and tents, they were set upon by a number of 
w'omen and girls, and belaboured with every kind of 
u capon and missile Those who had neither sticks 
nor ropes, used their claws The men were unmerci* 
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fully pummelled and scratched before they could 
make their escape. They reached Kettle m a deplor- 
able state, — ^but without the child i 

All hopes of his recovery m that quarter being 
ended, another body of men prepared to set out in 
another direction. But at this moment they were 
amazed by a scream outside the house All eyes were 
turned to the door, when in rushed the pig-wife, and, 
without the least ceremony, threw the child into his 
mother’s lap There, woman, there’s yer bairn • but 
for God’s sake keep him awa frae yon place, or he 
may fare war next time ” “ But whar was he 7” they 
exclaimed m a breatk “ "Wliar wud he be but below 
Bet and her pigs a* nicht • ”* 

"When the family removed to Aberdeen, young 
Edward was in his glory. The place where he lived 
was close to the outside of the town. He was enabled 
to roam into the country by way of Deeside and Eerry- 
hill. Close at hand were the Inches, — not the Inches 
of to-daj’^ — but the beautiful green Inches of sixty 
years ago, covered with waving algte Theie, too, 
grew the scurvy grass, and the beautiful sea daisy 
Between the Inches, were channels through which the 

* Tlie question occurred, How did the child get amongst the 
pigs 1 He could not have climbed over the paliug , he must have 
been lifted over There was an old sweetheart of the quondam 
militiaman, whom ho had deserted in faTour of Margaret Mitchell 
It was bdieved that she had maliciously lifted the child over the 
palings, and put him amongst the pigs, most probably from spite 
ogamst her old lover 
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THE VENOMOUS BEASTS 
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tide flowed, with numerous pots or hollows These 
were the places for bandies, eels, crabs, and worms 
Above the Inches, the town's manure was laid 
down, — at a part now covered by the railway station 
The heaps were remarkably prolific m beetles, rats, 
sparrows, and numerous kinds of flies Then the 
Denburn, at the foot of the Green, pelded no end of 
horse-leeches, powets (tadpoles), frogs, and other crea- 
tures that abound m fresh or muddy water The boy 
used daily to play at these places, and brought home 
with him his “ venomous beasts," as the neighbours 
called them At first they consisted, for the most 
part, of tadpoles, beetles, snails, frogs, sticklebacks, and 
small green crabs (the young of the Carmvus memos), 
but as he grew older, he brought home horse-leeches, 
asks (newts), young rats — a nest of young rats was a 
glorious prize — field mice and house mice, hedgehogs, 
moles, birds, and birds’ nests of vanous kmds 

The fishes and birds were easily kept, but as there 
was no secure place for the puddocks, horse-leeches, 
rats, and such like, — ^they usually made their escape 
into the adjoining houses, where they were by no 
means welcome guests The neighbours complained 
of the venomous creatures which the young naturahst 
was contmually bringing home The horse-leeches 
crawled up their legs and stuck to them, fetching 
blood, the puddocks and asks roamed about the 
floors ; and the beetles, moles, and rats, sought for 
holes wherever they could find them 
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The boy was expostulated with. His mother 
threw out all his horse-leeches, crabs, birds, and 
birds’ nests , and he was strictly forbidden to brmg 
such things into the house again. But it was of 
no use The next; time that he went out to play, 
he brought home as many of his “ beasts ” as before 
He was then threatened with corporal punishment 
But that very night he brought in a nest of young 
rats He was then flogged. But it did him no good 
The disease, if it might be so called, was so firmly 
rooted in him, as to be entirely beyond the power of 
outward appliances And so it was found in the end. 

Words and blows having failed to produce any 
nsible effect, it was determmed to keep him in the 
house as much as possible His father, who was a 
handloom weaver, went to his work early in the 
morning, and returned late at night His meals were 
sent to him durmg the day The mother, who had 
her husband’s pirns to fill, besides attendmg to her 
household work, was frequently out of the way ; and 
as soon as she disappeared, Tom was off to the Inches 
When any one made a remark about her neghgence 
in not keeping a tighter hold of the boy, her answer 
was, “ Weel, I canna be aye at his heels ” Sometimes 
he was set to rock the cradle But on his mother’s 
amval at home, she found the rocker had disappeared. 
He was also left to play with the younger children , 
but he soon left them to play by themselves 

He was occasionally sent a message, though he 
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raiely fulfilled it. He went to his old haunts, regard- 
less of the urgency of the message One morning he 
was sent to his father’s workshop with his breakfast , 
but instead ot going there, he set off for the Stocket, 
several miles from town, with two other loons ^ Tom 
induced them to accompany him The Stocket was 
a fine place for birds and birds’ nests They searched 
all day, and returned home at mght The father never 
received his breakfast It was eaten by Edward and 
the loons 

As a punishment for his various misdoings, he 
was told one mommg that he was to be confined to 
the house all day It was a temble punishment, at 
least to him Only a portion of his clothes was given 
him, that he might not go out, and as a further 
precaution, his mother tied him firmly to the table 
leg with a thick wisp of thrums She also tied his 
\vnsts together with a piece of cord When she 
went out on family affairs, Tom’s little sister was set 
to watch him But he disengaged himself from his 
bonds almost ns quicMy as the Davenport brothers 
With a mixture of promises and threats, he made his 
httle sister come to his help , and the two together 
pushed the table close to the grate, when putting the 
rope which confined his legs between the nbs, it soon 
burnt asunder, and he was free He next tned to 
find his clothes, but his mother had hidden them too 
securely He found a coat of his elder brother's. 


* In the north, loons and queatis are hoys and girls. 
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much too big for himself nevertheless he put 
it on 

His mother’s feet were now heard on the stair 
Tom hid himself at the hack of the door, so that 
he might rush out as soon as she entered The door 
was opened, Ins mother rushed in screaming, and 
Tom ran away. The table to winch the rope had been 
attached was on fire, and the house would soon have 
been in a blaze. In quenching the flames of the rope 
attached to the boy’s leg, he had forgotten, in Ins 
hurry, to quench the burning of the rope still attached 
to the table Hence the fire But Tom was now at 
libeity He soon got rid of his shackles, and spent 
a glorious day out of doors He had a warm home- 
commg at night, but the less said of that the better 

In fact, the boy was found to be thoroughly in- 
corrigible He was self-wiUed, determined, and stub- 
born. As he could not be kept at home, and would 
not go a message, but was always running after his 
“ beasts,” his father at last determined to take his 
clothes from him altogether So, one mornmg when 
he went to work, he earned them with Inm When 
the boy got up, and found that he had nothing to 
wear, he was in a state of great dismay TTis 
motlier, havmg pmned a bit of an old petticoat round 
his neclc, said to lum, "I am suie you’ll be a prisoner 
this day ” But no * His mother went downstairs 
for milk, leavmg him in the house He had tied a 
Btrmg round his middle, to render himself a little 
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more fit for moving aliout He followed Ins mother 
downstairs, and hid himself at the hack of the entry 
door ; and as soon as she had passed in, Tom holted 
out, ran down the street, and immediately was at his 
old employment of hunting for crabs, horse-leeohes, 
puddocks, and sticklebacks 

Tfia father, on commg home at night with Tom’s 
clothes in his hand, looked round the room, and asked, 
"Ishemhed*” “Ha'” “Far* is he?” “Weel, 
I left him here when I gaed to the door for milk, 
and when I came back he was awa , but whether he 
gaed out o’ the wmdow or up the lum*}* I canna teU” 
“Did ye gie him ony claes?" “Ho!” “Most 
extraordinary'” exclaimed the father, sitting down 
in his chair He was perfectly thunderstruck. His 
supper was waiting for him, but he could not partake 
of it A neighbouring woman shortly after entered, 
saying, “Meggj^ he’s come'” “Oh, the mckem,”J 

* The pronnnciation of the Aberdeenshire dialect is peculiar 

For instance, far is whore , fat, what , tee, to , dee, do , feel, fool ; 
peer, poor , bi/euL, book , Seen, bone, etc. It is said that Jane 
hlaxwell, the handsome and beautiful Duchess of Gordon, was 
in the habit of amusing George III by repeating phrases in 
Aberdonian done , and that his Majesty plumed himself on his 
abihty to interpret them. The Duchess one day tried his mctGe 
uith the following '* A gangrel bodie oot o* the toon o’ Stanhire 
was i’ the way o’ wan’enn the Inratra wi’ a hit basket owre ’er 
gnrdie, crying, ‘Fa'll buy my black doctors fulpit m a ped ?”’ The 
gangrel bodie was a leech seller of Stonehaven, and of course the 
“doctors" were “whelped" in a pool t Hum, cbmmej 

* Aietxm, a person given to mischicvons tncks The word is 
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aaid Tom’s mother, " surdy he’s dead ■wi’ canid by 
this time Fat can we do wi’ him ^ Oh, Mrs 
Kebnan, he’E break my very heart Think o’ lum 
being oot for haiU days without ony meat. Often 
he’s oot afore he gets his breakfast, and we wmna 
see bitn again till night Only thmk that he’s been 
out a’ the day ’maist naked* We canna get him 
keepit m frae thae beasts o’ his * ” 

" He’ll soon get tired o’ that,” said Mrs Blelman, 
“ if ye dinna hck him ” “ Never,” roared old Edward ; 
“I’ll chain him in the house, and see if that will cool 
hun.” “But,” rejoined hlis Kelman, “ye maunna 
touch him the night, John.” “ Pll cham him to the 
grate 1 But where is he? Bring him here.” “He’s 
at my fireside” By this tune Tom, having followed 
at her heels, and heard most of what was said about 
liim, was ready to entei as she came out “Ear hae 
ye been, you scampi” asked his mother. “At the 
Tide*” His father on looking up, and seeing the 
boy with the old petticoat about him, bedabbled by 
the mud m -which he had been playing, burst into a' 
fit of laughter. He leant back on his chair, and 
laughed till he could laugh no more 

“ Oh, laddie,” said the mother, “ ye needna look 
at me in that way Ks you that he’s laughin’ at, 
you’re sic a conucal sicht Ye’ll gang to that stmkm’ 
place, man, till ye droun yoursel, and sine ye wmna 

also used as an endearing phrase mj bonnu rtekem is eqniralent 
to my ItUle dear. 
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come back again." Tom ■was then taken m band, 
cleaned and scrubbed, and put to bed Next morn- 
ing bis father, before be -went out, appeared at the 
boy’s bedside, and said, " If ye go out this day, sir, 
rU have you chained,” *' But," repbed Tom, " ye 
hinna a coocb for be bad no notion of anything 
being chained but dogs “Never mind,” said bis 
father, “ I’ll chain you ' ” 

The boy bad no inclination to rise that day He 
■was hot and cold alternately When he got up in 
the afternoon, he was m a “ gruize ” Then he went 
to bed agam By the evening he was in a hot 
fever Next day he was worse. He raved, and be- 
came delmous He rambled about bis beasts and bis 
birds Tlien be ceased to speak. His mouth became 
clammy and bis tongue black. He bung between 
bfe and death for several weeks At length the fever 
spent itself, leaving him utterly helpless 

One afternoon, as be was gradually getting better, 
he observed bis mother sittmg by bis bedside 
“ Mother,” said be, “ where are my crabs and bandies 
that I brocht hame last nicbt *’’ “ Crabs and bandies 
said she, “jm’re surely gaun gyte , % rfs three months 
sin ye were oot I" Tins passed the boy’s comprehen- 
sion Ills next q^uestiou was, “ Has my father gotten 
the chains yet*” “.Na, laddie, nor winna, but ye 


* Oooch, a dog-kennel 

+ Gnnze, a ngor, gcueraU) picceding a cold or fever. 
t Oaun gytc, becoming in«mc, or ecting foolishly. 
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maunna gang back to yer anld places for beasts again ” 
“But where’s a’ my things, mother?” “ They’re 
awa ' The twa bottoms o’ broken bottles we found 
m the entry, the day you fell ill, were both thrown 
out” “And the shrew mouse had in the boxie?” 
“Calton (the cat) took it” This set the boy a- 
crymg, and in that state he fell asleep, and did not 
waken till late next morning, — when he felt consider- 
ably better. He still, however, contmued to make 
mq[uiries after his beasts 

His father, being in-doors, and seeing the boy rising 
and leaning upon his elbow, said to him, “Come 
awa, laddie It’s long smce ye were oot. The wluns, 
and birds, and water-dogs* at Daiddie Biown’s bumie, 
wiU be a’ langiu to see ye agaiu.” The boy looked 
at his mother, and smiled, but said nothing In a 
few days he was able to rise, but the spnng was well 
advanced before he was able to go out of doors 

He then improved rapidly He was able to go 
farther and farther eveiy day At first he wandered 
along the beach Then he roamed about over the 
country He got to know the best nesting places — 
the woods, plantations, and hedges, — the streams, 
burns, locks, and mill-dams, — all lound Aberdeen 
"^Tien the other boys missed a nest, it was always 
“that loon Edward” that took it Eor this he was 
thrashed, though he was only about four years old. 

One of his favourite spots was the Den-}* and quai- 


* Water-rats. 


t Dm, dean, a dingle or small valley 
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nes of Eubislaw There were five excellent places in 
the Den for birds’ nests and wild flowers But he went 
to the quarries chiefly to find the big bits of sheep’s 
silver or mica m the face of the rocks Edward was 
much astonished at the size of the rocks He knew 
how birds made their nests; he knew how flowers 
and whins grew out of the ground , but he did not 
know how rocks grew. He asked his parents for the 
reason. They told hun that these rocks had existed 
from the beginning This did not satisfy lum, and 
he detenmned to ask one of the men at the quarry, 
who certainly ought to know how the rocks grew 
“ How do the rocks grow ?” asked he of a quanyman 
one day. “ Fat say ye ^ " Tom repeated the question 
“ To the deil wi’ ye, ye impudent brat, or I’ll toss ye 
owre the head o’ the quarry I ” Tom took to his heels 
and fled, never lookmg back. 

Another favourite haunt was Daiddie Brown’s 
burme There were plantations and hedges near it, 
and fields close at hand on either side Its banks 
were thickly clothed with wild raspberries and whins 
— ^the habitats of numerous birds The bnm itself 
had plenty of water-dogs, or water-rats, along its 
banks That neighbourhood has now been entirely 
overbuilt The trees, the hedges, the whins, and 
even the burn itself, have all been swept away. 

Tom’s knowmgness about birds’ nests attracted 
many of his boy-fellows to accompany him in his 
expeditions He used to go wandering on, foigetful 
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of time, Tintil it became very late On sucb occa- 
sions, the parents of the hoys became very anxious 
about them , and knowing that Tam Edward was the 
cause of their being kept so long away from home, 
they forbade them accompanying him again on any 
account When he asked them to go with him a 
birdnestmg, their answer usually was, “Wha wad 
gang wi’ you^ ye never come hame*” Even when 
Tom did get any boys to follow him, he usually re- 
turned alone 

On one occasion he got some boys to accompany 
him to a wood at Polmuir, about two miles from 
town, on a birdnestmg expedition. While they were 
going through the wood, a little separated, one of 
them called out, “A byke, a byke,* stickm’ on a tree, 
and made o’ paper A byke was regarded as a 
glorious capture, not only for the sake of the honey, 
but because of the fun the boys had m skelpm’ out 
the bees. Before they had quite reached the spot, 
one of the youngest boys yelled out, “ Oh • I’m stung, 
I’m stung I” He took to his feet, and they aU fol- 
lowed After they had ran some distance, and there 
bemg no appearance of a foe, a halt was made, and 
they stood still to consider the state of affairs 
But all that could be ascertamed was, that the byke 
was on a tree, that it was made of paper, and that it 
had lots of yellow bees about it 

This so excited Tom’s curiosity that he at once 

* Bykt, a \)ees’ nest 

O 
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proposed to go back and take down tlie paper byke. 
His proposal was met with a decided refasal , and on 
his insisting npon going back, all the otlier boys ran 
away home Nothing daunted, however, he went 
back to that part of the wood where the byke had 
been seen He found it, and was taking it from the . 
imder side of the branch to which it was attached, 
when a bee lit upon one of his fingers, and stung it 
severely The pam was greater than from any stmg 
that he had ever had before He drew bach; and 
sucked and blew the wound alternately, in order to 
reheve the pain. 

Then he thought, “ "What can I do next There 
the byke hung before him It was stiU in his power 
to remove it, — ^if he could. To leave it was impos- 
sible Although he had nothmg to defend himself 
from the attacks of the bees, nor anything to put the 
byke into when he had taken it down, still he would 
not go without it His bonnet could scarcely do It 
was too httle and too holey. His stockings would 
not do , because he wished to take the byke home 
whole A thought struck him There was his 
shirt 1 That would do So he took off his jacket, 
and disrobed himself of his shirt Approachmg the 
tree very gently though getting numerous stmgs by 
the waj% he contrived to remove the byke from the 
braUch to which it was hanging, and tucked it mto 
his shirt. He tied the whole up into a sort of round 
knot, so as to keep all in that was in, 
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It was now getting qiute dark, and he hurried 
away with his prize He got home m safety He 
crept up the stair, and peeped in at the keyhole, to 
see that the coast was clear But no’ he saw his 
father sittmg in his chair There was an old iron 
pot m a recess on one side of the stair, m which Tom 
used to keep his numerous “thmgs,” and there he 
deposited his pnze until he could unpack it m the 
mommg He now entered the house as if nothmg 
had happened “ Late as usual, Tam, ’ said his father 
Ho farther notice was taken. Tom got his supper 
shortly after, and went to bed 

Before getting into bed, he went a little out of 
way to get undressed, and then, as much unseen as 
possible, he crept down beneath the blankets His 
brother, having caught sight of his nudity, suddenly 
called out, “Eh, mother, mother, look at Tam’ he 
hasna gotten on his sark ! ” Straightway his mother 
appeared at the bedside, and found that the statement 
was correct Then the father made his appearance. 
“ Where’s your shirt, sir ? ” “I dinna ken ” “ What ’ 
dmna ken’” addressmg his wife — “Where’s my 
strap?” Tom knew the power of the strap, and 
found that there was no hope of escapmg it 

The strap was brought ’ “How, sir, teU me this 
instant, where is your shirt?” “11/s m the bole on 
the stair” ''Go and get it, and brmg it here 
immediately ” Tom went and brought it, sorrowfully 
enough, for he dreaded the issue ' “ And what have 
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ycm cot ic Sr ‘■"A r^r- ccnoeis IfssT “A 
r.liat?'’ es^Isirssd Iris ^£:=r grr ■: — ^fcr a 
breatlj- "A Teljv cmiress’* cjka." “Bid I not 
tell you, sir,"’ said Hs fsiisr, “cnly iLe cthsr dsj, end 
made you promise m= nor to bring cry nore of tliese 
things into the hous^ endrmcsrrg £ni molssting us 
as well as the whole of cur rexHionis. Bsdes only 
tlnnk of your stnppmg yomself in a word to get o5 
your shirt to hold a hess’ hyke !” 

" But this is a new ane,*" said Xom, ‘ i:’s made o* 
paper.” “ Made o' fiddlestiess ! " *• bTc, m let ye see 
it ” " lict it alone, I don't want to see it Go to hed 
at once, sir, or I shall give you something (shafang 
Ills strap) that will do you more good than bees’ 
hykes I ” 

Before the old conple went to hed, they put Tom’s 
sliiii into a big howl, poured a quantity of hoilmg 
water over it, and after it was cold, they opened the 
filiiH, find found — a Wasps’ Nest * 
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SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Edward was between four and five years old wheu 
he went to school He was sent there principally 
that he nught he kept out of harm’s way He did 
not go willingly , for he was of a roving, wandermg 
disposition, and did not like to he shut up anywhere 
He hated going to school He was confined there 
about four hours a day It might seem very little 
to some, but it was too much for him He wanted 
to be fcee to roam about the Inches, up the Denbuin, 
and along the path to Eubislaw, bird-nesting 

The first school to which he was sent was a dame’s 
school It was kept by an old woman called BeU 
HiU. It was for the most part a girls’ school, but 
Bell consented to take the boy because she knew his 
mother, and wished to oblige her. The schoolroom 
was situated at the top of a long stair In fact, it 
was the garret of an ordmary dwellmg-house 

We have said that Tom did not like school He 
could not be reconciled to spend his time theie. 
Thus he often played the tiuaut He was sometimes 
arrested on his way to school by the fish-market It 
was then held in the Shiprow, where the post-ofBce 
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now stands There were long rows of benches on 
which the fish were spread out. The benches were 
covered in, and afforded an excellent shelter on a 
rainy day 

Tom was well known to the fishwives “Here 
comes the queer laddie,” they would say as they saw 
him approachmg And when he came up, they 
would ask him, “Weel, man, fat are ye gaun to speer* 
the day?” Tom’s inquiries were usually about fish 
— ^where they came from, what their names were, 
what was the difference between the different fishes, 
and so om The fish-market was also a grand place 
for big blue flies, great beetles with red and yellow 
backs (burymg beetles), and dayhght rottens They 
were the tamest rats he had ever seen, excepting two 
that he used to carry about in his pockets His rats 
knew him as well as a dog knows his master. 

But Tom’s playmg the truant and hngermg about 
the fish-market soon became known to his mother , 
and then she sent for Tier mother, Tom’s grannie, to 
take him to schooL She was either to see bi-m “ m 
at the door,” or accompany him mto the school 
itsell But Tom did not hke the supervision of his 
grannie He rebelled against it He played the 
truant under her very eyes 'Wlien granme put him 
m at the door, colling out “Bell'” to the school- 
mistress upstairs, Tom would wait until he thought 
the old woman was suflacientty distant, and then steal 
* Speer, to ask a qnesboii. 
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out, and run away, by cross streets, to the Denburn 
or the Inches. 

But that kind of truant-playing also got to be 
known ; and then grannie had to drag him to school. 
When she seized him by the “scruff o’ the neck,” 
she had him quite tight It was of no use attemptmg 
to lie down or sit down Her hand was hke a vice, 
and she kept him straight upon his feet He tried 
to wriggle, twist, turn himself round as on a pivot, 
and then make a bolt She nevertheless held on, and 
dragged him to school, mto the presence of Bell HiU, 
and said, “ Here’s your truant ' ” Tom’s only chance 
was to go along very quietly, makmg no attempt to 
escape granme’s clutches, and then, watching for an 
opportumty, he would make a sudden dart and slip 
through her fingers He ran, and she ran , but in 
runnmg, Tom far outstripped her, for though granme’s 
legs were very much longer than his, they were also 
very much staffer 

The boy was sent one morning to buy three rolls 
for breakfast, but after he had bought the rolls, 
mstead of gomg home, he forgathered with three 
loons, and accompanied them to the Denburn. He 
got a lot of horse-leeches, and was m the act of get- 
tmg another when, looking m the water, he saw the 
reflection of granme approachmg When he felt her 
fingers touchmg his neck, he let go the stone under 
which the horse-leech was, and made a sudden bound 
to the other side of the burn He heard a heavy 
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splash in the water His comrades called out, “ Tam, 
Tam, yer grannie’s droonin’ ' " But Tam neither 
stopped nor looked hack He flew as fast as he 
could to the Inches, where he stopped to take breath 
The tide commg in, drove him away, and then he 
took refuge on the logs, near the hliddens; after 
which he slunk home in the evening 

His mother received him thus “Te’re here again 
ye ne’er-do-well • creepiu m hke a thief Te’ve been 
wi’ yer raggamuffins yer weet duds tell that That’s 
wi’ yer Inches, an’ tearm an’ iidm on the logs, an’ 
yer whin hushes But ye may think mucMe black 
shame o’ yersel, man, for gaun and droomn yer peer 
auld grannie” “I didna droon her,” said Tom 
"But she may hae been drooned for you , ye didna 
stay to tak her oot” “ She fell m hersdh" “Hand 
yer tongue, or I’ll take the poker tye. Thmk sham^ 
man, to send her hame in sic a filthy state But 
where’s the bread I sent ye for*” "It’s a’ eaten” 
" We wad hae had a late breakfast if we had waited 
till now, and sine ye’ve no gottm it after a’ But 
ye’U see what yer faither ’fll say to ye when he gets 
hame” 

Tom was m bed by that time He remained 
auake until lus father returned in the evemng He 
was told the whole story by lus wife, in its most 
dreadful details When he heard of grannie’s plash 
into the bum, and conunghome covered with " glaur,” 
ho burst out into a long and hearlj’ laugh Tom hoard 
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it with joy. The father then remarked that granme 
should “hewaie of going so near the edge of such a 
dirty place” Then Tom felt himself reprieved, and 
shortly after fell asleep 

The scapegrace returned to school. He did not 
learn a great deal. He had been taught by his 
mother his A B C, and to read words of three letters 
He did not learn much more at Bell Hill’s school. 
BeU’s qualifications as a teacher were not great 
nevertheless, the education that she gave was a 
religious education. She prayed, or as Edward called 
it, “ groaned ” with the children twice a day. And it 
was during one of her devotional exercises that the 
circumstance occurred which compelled BeU H i U to 
expel Tom Edward from her school 

Edward had been accustomed to brmg many of 
Ms “ beasts” with him to school The scholars were 
dehghted with his butterflies j but few of them oared 
to be bitten or stung by his other animals And to 
have horse-leeches crawlmg about them was unendur- 
able Thus Edward became a source of dread and 
annoyance to the whole school He was declared to 
be a “perfect mischiel” When BeU HiU was m- 
formed of the beasts he brought with him, she used 
to say to the boy, “ How, do not bring any more of 
these nasty and dangerous things here again ” 
Perhaps he promised, but generaUy he forgot 

At last he brought with him an animal of a much 
larger sort than usual It was a Kae, or jackdaw. 
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He used to keep it at hom^ but it made such a noise 
that he was sent out mth it one morning, with stnct 
injunctions not to brmg it hack again. He must let 
it go, or give it to somebody else But he was fond 
of his kae, and his kae was fond of him. It would 
follow him about like a dog He could not part with 
the kae So he took it to school with him. But how 
could he hide it^ Little boys’ trousers were m those 
days buttoned over their vest ; and as Tom’s trousers 
were pretty wide, he thought he could get the kae m 
there He got it safely mto his breeks before he 
entered the school 

So far so good. But when the schoolmistress gave 
the word " Pray,” all the little boys and girls kndt 
down, turnmg their backs to Bell At this movement 
the Kae became fractious He could not accommo- 
date himself to the altered position But seemg a 
little hght overhead, he made for it He projected 
his beak through the openmg between the trousers 
and the vest He pushed his way upwards , Tom 
squeezed him downwards to where he was before 
But this only made the Kae funous He struggled, 
forced his way upwards, got his bill through the 
openmg, and then his head 

The Kae immediately began to crcrwcuvo f crc-^oww i 
“ The Lord preserv’s a’ ! Palfs this noo ?” cned Bell, 
starting to her feet "It’s Tam Edward again 1” 
shouted the scholars, " wi’ a craw stickm’ oot o’ hia 
breeks I" Bell went up to him, pulled him up by his 
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collar, dragged him to the door, thrust him out, and 
locked the door after him Edward never saw Bell 
Hill again. 

The next school to which he was sent was at the 
Denhum side, near by the venerable Bow brig, the 
oldest bridge in Abeideen,* but now swept away 
to make room for modern improvements This 
school consisted wholly of boys. The master was 
well stricken in years. He was one of the old school, 
who had great faith in “ the taws,'’*f* as an instrument 
of instruction. Edward would have learnt much 
more at this school than at Bell HjU’s, had he not 
been so near his favourite haunt, the Denburn He 
was making rapid progress with his reading, and was 
going on well with his arithmetic, when his usual 
misfortune occurred. 

One day he had gone to school earher than usual 


* The Eev James Gordon, ui his Description of both Towns oj 
Aberdeen (1661), says — “ The hruiko called the Den Bume runs 
beneath the \rest side of the citic , upon the hnnk qnhairoiT a little 
stone hndge, at that pairt -wher the brooke entereth the nrer Dee, 
the Carmchtcs of old had a convent, whoes church and qnholl 
precmct of building wer levelled with the ground that very day 
that the rest of the churches and convents of New Aberdeen wer 
destroyed There remayneth now onhe aue kilne, which standeth 
m the outmost south comer of the citie, known this day by the 
name of the Freer Eilue ” 

+ The “ Taws” consist of a leather strap about three feet long, 
cut into tails at the end. Sometimes the ends are burnt, to moke 
them hit hard. They are apphed to the back, or the “ pahnies ” — 
that is, the palm of the hand. 
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The door -was not open ; and to "wile a\7ay his tune 
he •went do'wn to the Denbnm He found plenty of 
horse-leeches, and a number of the grubs of water-flies 
He had put them mto the bottom of a broken bottle, 
when one of the scholars came runnmg up, ciying, 
" Tam, Tam, the school’s in i ” Knowing the penalty 
of being behind time, Tom flew after the boy, •without 
thinkmg of the bottle he had in his hand. He con- 
trived, however, to get it into the school, and deposited 
it in a comer beside him, without being observed. 

AU passed on smoothly for about half-an-hour, 
when one of the scholars gave a loud scream, and 
started from his seat The master’s attention was 
instantly attracted, and he came down from the desk, 
taws m hand. “What’s this^” he cried “It’s a 
horse-leech crawlin’ up my leg ' ” “A horse-leech ? ” 
“ Yes, sir, and see,” pointing to the comer in which 
Tom kept his treasure, “there’s a bottle fu’ o’ them'” 
" Give me the bottle ' ” said the master , and, lookmg 
at the culprit, he said, “ Ton come this way. Master 
Edward > ” Edward followed him quaking On 
reaching the desk, he stopped, and holdmg out the 
bottle, said, “ That’s youis, is it not ?” “ Tes ” “ Take 
it then, that is the way out,” pomtmg to the door , 
“go as fast as you can, and never come back, and 
take that too,” bnngmg the taws down heavily upon 
his back. Tom thought that his back was broken, 
and that he would never get his breath again 

A few days after, Tom was prcparmg to go 
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out after breakfast, when Ins mother asked him, 
"^yhel■e are jo gaun the day, laddie?” "Till my 
school,” said he "To )oui school, me yc? wheie 
is’t? at the Inches, or the hliddens, or Daiddie 
Bro\\n’s buraie? where is*t?” "At the fit o’ the 
Green ” "At the fit o’ the Green ! But hoo lang is 
it since ye was pulten awa fine that school ?” Tom 
was silent lie saw* that his mother liad been in- 
formed of his expulsion. 

In a little while she was ready to go out She 
look hold of her son by the cuff of the neck, and took 
lum down to the Green 'When she reached the 
school, for the purpose of imploiing the master to 
take her son back, she knocked at the door, and the 
master at once appeared Before she could open her 
mouth, the master abruptly began, " Don’t bring that 
boy here • I’ll not take him back — ^not though you 
were to give me twenty pounds * Neither I, nor my 
scholars, have had a da/s peace since he came here ” 
And with that he shut the door in her face, before she 
could utter a single W'ord She turned and came aw ay, 
very much vexed- She kept her grip on the boy, but, 
standing still to speak to a neighbour, and her hold 
getting a httle slacker, he made a sudden bolt, and 
escaped. 

As usual, he crept in late in the evenmg His 
father was at home, reading On entermg, Tom 
observed that he stopped, fixing his eyes upon him 
over the top of his book, and looked at him steadily 
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for some time Then, laying down his book, he said, 
“And where have you been, sir?” The hoy said 
nothing “ It’s no wonder that you’re dumb You’ve 
been putten out of your school a second time You’ll 
be a disgrace to all connected wi’ you You’ll become 
an idler, a ne’er-do-welL You’ll get into bad com- 
pany. You’ll become a thief i Then you’E get into 
gaol, and end your days in misery and shame. Such 
IS the case with all that neglect their schoohng, and 
disregard what their parents bid them ” 

Tom was at last ashamed of himself He said 
nothing until supper-time ; and then he asked for 
his supper, as he was hungry “Perhaps you are,”, 
said his father , “and you shall get no supper this 
night, nor any other mght, until you leam to behave 
yourself better Go to bed, sir, this moment > ” Tom 
slunk away, and got to bed as soon as possible 
When the hghts were out, and all were thought to be 
abed, a Lght hand removed the clothes from over 
Tom’s head, and put somethiug into his hand He 
found it to be “a big dad o’ bread and butter.” It 
was so like the land motherly heart and hand to 
do this So Tom had his supper after all 

He was next sent to the Lancaster School in 
Hainet Street There were two masters in this 
school. The upper classes n ere in the highest storey, 
the other classes in the lowest The master of the 
lower class, to which Tom belonged, knowing his 
weakness, ordered him, on entering not to bring any 
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of his Ijeasts to that school He was to pay more 
attention to lus lessons than he had yet done, or he 
would he punished severely He did not bring any- 
thing hut his school-hooks for a long time, hut at last 
his usual temptation befell him. It happened m this 
way. 

On his way to and from school, along School Hill, 
he observed a sparrow’s nest built in the corner part 
of a spout He greatly envied the sparrow’s nest 
But he could only feast his longmg eyes at a distance. 
He tned to chmb the spout once or twice, but it was 
too lugh, and bulged out at the top The clamps 
which held the spout to the wall were higher at the 
top than at the bottom He had almost given up the 
adventure in despair, when one day, on gomg to 
school, he observed two men standmg together and 
looking up in the direction of the nest. Boy-like, 
and probably thi nkin g that he was a party concerned 
m the affair, he joined them, and hstened to what 
they were tallcing about He found that the nest 
interfered with the flow of water along the spout, and 
that it must be removed ; and that the whole water- 
way along the spout must also be cleaned out 

Tom was now on the alert, and watched the spout 
closely That day passed, and nothmg was done. 
The next day passed, and still the men had not made 
their appearance But on the third day, on his way 
to school, he observed a man and a boy placing a 
long ladder against the house Tom stopped, and 
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guessing -what was about to be done, be intended to 
ask tbe man for the nest and its contents The man 
was about to ascend the ladder, when, after feehng 
his pockets and finding that somethmg had been for- 
gotten, he sent the boy back to the shed for somethmg 
or other, — ^most probably a trowel Then, having 
struck a hght, and set fire to his pipe, the man betook 
himseK to the churchyard, which was near at hand, 

A thought now struck Tom Might he not take 
the nest himself without waiting for it, and perhaps 
without gettmg it after all* He looked about. He 
looked mto the churchyard gate, nearly opposite He 
saw nobody The coast was clear Tom darted across 
the street, and went rapidly up the ladder. Some- 
body shrieked to him from a window on the other 
side It staggered him at first. But he climbed 
upward , got to the nest, and, after some wriggling 
and twistmg, he pulled it away, and got down before 
either the man or the boy had returned. 

It was eggs that he wanted, but, lo and behold ' 
here was a nest of five well-fledged birds Instead 
of takmg the birds home, Tom was foolish enough to 
take them with him to school He contrived to get 
the nest into the school unobserved, and put it below 
the form on which he was seated, never thinkmg that 
the httle things would get hungry, or try to make 
their escape All went on well for about an hour. 
Then there was a sbght commotion A chirrup was 
heard. And presently the throats of all were opened 
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— Chirrup ! chirrup f ” Before the master could 
cet the vrords “What’s thnt^” out of liis mouth, the 
birds themselves answered him by leaving their nest 
and fluttering round the schoolioom, — the boys run- 
ning after them* “Silence! Back to your seats*” 
cned the master There was now stillness in the 
school, except the fluttering of the birds 

The culprit was called to the front “This is 
more of your voik, Edward, is it not?” “Yes, sir” 
“And did I not tell you to bung no more of these 
things here.” “Yes, sir, but I only got them on 
my vay up, or I wouldn’t have brouglit them here ” 
“ I don’t believe it,” said the master " Yes, it’s true, 
it’s true,” shouted some of the scholars “ Silence * 
How do you know ? ” “ We saw him harrym’ the 
nest as we came up School Hill." “ How ? ” “ He 
was on the top of a long ladder talun’ the nest oot o’ 
a spoot” “Well, sir,” he said to Edward, "you are 
one of the most danug and determined little fellows 
that I have ever heard of It seems you will follow 
nobody’s advice. If you do not give up your tricks, 
you will some day fall and break your neck. But as 
you have told me the truth, I rviU forgive you this 
once But remember * it’s the last time How go, 
collect your birds, and take them away * ” 

Edward groped about to collect the birds, but few 
of them were left. The windows having been let 
down, they had all escaped except one. He got that 
one, and descended to the street. There he recovered 

n 
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two other “ goihals ” He went home with his three 
birds , but, his sister being ill, his mother told him 
to take them away, because they made such a noise 
In the course of the day he gave them to another 
boy, in exchange for a little picture-book, contaming 
“ The Death and Bunal of Cock Eobin.” 

Next mommg he went back to school, and from 
that tune forward he continued to obey the master’s 
orders He never brought any more “beasts” there 
He was at the Lancaster school about eighteen 
months, though he was occasionally absent He 
did not learn very much The Bible was used as 
the reading book, and when he left school he could 
read it fairly He could also repeat the Shorter Cate- 
chism. But he knew very little of arithmetic, and 
nothing of grammar He had only got the length of 
the rule of two, — ^that is, he could add up two lines 
of figures He could not manage the multiphcation 
table. He could only multiply by means of his 
fingers He knew nothing of wntmg 

We must mention the cause of his leaving his 
third and his last schooL He had entirely given 
up brmging "beasts” with him But he had got a 
bad name It was well known that he had been 
turned out of all the schools which he had formerly 
attended, on account of bnngmg his "beasts” with 
him Better kill a dog, it is said, than give hini a 
bad name In Edward’s case, his bad name was at- 
tended with very serious results 
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One morning, -when the boys were at their lessons 
and the master was at his desk, a sudden commotion 
occurred The master gave a loud scream, and, 
jumping to his feet, he shook something from his 
arm, and suddenly put his foot upon it Then, tum- 
mg m Edward’s direction, he exclaimed, “This is 
some more of your work, Master Edward” ITot 
hearing what he said, Edward made no reply Another 
boy was called forward, and both stooping down, they 
took up something and laid it on a sheet of paper 
On rising, the boy was asked what it was. “ It’s a 
Maggy Monny Eeet,” he said “ Is its bite dangerous ? 
Is it poisonous ? " The boy could not telL 

Edward was then called to the floor. “You’ve 
been at your old trade, Edward, I see ; but HI now 
take it out of you. I have warned you not to biing 
any of your mfemal beasts here, and now I have just 
found one creeping up my arm and bitmg me Hold 
up” Edward here ventured to say that he had not 
brought the beast, that he had not brought anything 
for a long while past "'What * a he too ?” said the 
master “A he added to the crime makes it doubly 
criminal Hold up, sir J ” Tom held up his hand, and 
the master came down upon it very heavily with the 
taws “ The other i ” The other hand was then held 
up, and when Tom had got his two hot hands, the 
master exclaimed, “ That’s for the lie, and this for the 
offence'” and then he proceeded to bring the taws 
heavily down upon Ms bads. The boy, however, did 
not cry 
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“ Now, Sir,” said the master, when almost out of 
breath, will you say now that you did not hrmg it*” 
“ I did not , mdeed, sir, I did not 1 ” “ Well then, take 
that,” givmg him a number of tremendous lashes along 
his back " Well now * ” “I did not i ” The master 
went on again • “It’s your own fault,” he said, “for 
not confessing your cnme” “ But I did not hrmg it,” 
replied Edward “I’ll flog you until you confess” 
And then he repeated his lashes, upon his hands, his 
shoulders, and his hack Edward was a mere mite of 
a hoy, so that the taws reached down to his legs, and 
smote bun there. “ Well now,” said the master, after 
he was reduced to his last effort, “did you hrmg it*” 
“No, sir, I did noti” 

The master sat down exhausted “ WeU,” said he, 
“ you are certainly a most provoking and mcomgihle 
deviL” The master had a reddish nose, and a num- 
ber of pimples on his face, which were of the same 
hue When he got into a rage, it was observed that 
the protuberances became much bnghter On this 
occasion his organ became ten times redder than 
before It was hke Bardolph’s lanthom in the poop 
Some of the boys likened his pimples to large drib- 
lets of blood. 

After restmg for a while in his chair, Edward 
standing before him, he called to the boy whom he 
had first brought to his assistance, “ Wilham, brmg 
forward that thing'" The boy brought forward 
the paper, on which lay a bruised centipede “Now 
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then,” said the master, “did you not hnng that 
venomous beast here ^ ” “I did not, sir • ” The whole 
school was now appealed to "Did any of you see 
Edward with that beast, or any other beast, to-day or 
yesterday?” Ifo answer “Did any of you see 
Edward with anything last week or the week before ? ” 
Still no answer Then, after a considerable pause, 
turning to Edward, he said, “Get your slate Go home, 
and tell your father to get you put on hoard a man-of- 
war, as that IS the best school for all irreclaimahles 
such as you.” So saymg, he pointed to the door Tom 
got his slate and his hooks, and humed down stairs 
And thus Edward was expelled from his third and 
last school 

On reaching home, he told his parents the circum- 
stances connected with his expulsion He also added 
that he wouldn’t go to school any more ; at all events, 
he wouldn’t go hack to " yon school ” He would rather 
go to woik He was told that he was too young to 
work ; for he was scarcely six years old His father 
proposed to take him to the Lancaster school on the 
following day, for the purpose of mducing the mastei 
to take hack the boy. 

The next day arrived His father came home from 
his work for the purpose of talang the boy to school , 
but Tom had disappeared He would not go back 
He went first to the fish-market, where he spent the 
greater part of the day Then he went down to the 
Inches Prom thence he went towards the logs, and 
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whilst there with a few more hoys prepanng sparrow- 
traps, one of them called out “Tam, there’s yer 
farther i ” Tom immediately got up, and ran away , 
his father, following him, called out “ Stop, sir' stop, 
sir ' come hach, come hack, wiU you 1 ” Tom’s father 
was a long slender man, and could not stand much 
running He soon dropt hehind, while Tom went out 
Dee-side way like a lamplighter He never stopped 
until he reached the Olayholes Not seemg his 
father following him, he loitered about there until 
it was nearly dark , he then returned, keepmg a close 
look-out and ready to run off again At length, about 
dark, he got hack to the logs 

It must he mentioned that on the spare ground 
above the Inches large piles of logs were laid, some 
of them of great size The logs were floated down 
the Dee, and were laid there until the timber mer- 
chants found it convement to take them away Little 
care being exercised m puttmg up the piles, there 
were often large openings left at the ends Instead 
of going home, the boy got mto one of these opemngs, 
and crept m as far as he could get But though he 
was m a measure out of sight, he soon found that he 
could obtain very httle shelter for the night He was 
barefooted, and his clothes were thm and raggy. The 
wind blew through the logs, aud he soon became very 
cold Ho sluvered till his teeth chattered. Tlie 
squeakmg and jumping of the rats, of whom there 
ceemcd to be nijTiads, kept him awake. It was so 
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different from being snug in his waiin bed, that he 
once thought of getting out of his liole and running 
home But he was leriified to do that, and thus 
encounter lus father’s strap, — Ins back being still so 
sore from the effects of his flogging at school. The 
cold continued to increase, especiall)’ towards the 
small hours of the morning. Indeed, he never ex- 
perienced so bitterly cold a mght in the whole 
course of his life. 

At length morning began to dawn The fii st streaks 
of bght were tinging the eastern slcy, when Tom pre- 
pared to get out of his hole and have a run in the 
open ground to warm himself. He was creeping out 
of the logs for the purpose, when in the dim morning 
light he thought he saw the figure of a man Yes • 
it was his father He saw him moving about, among 
the sawpits, the logs, and the piles of wood Tom 
crept faither into his hole among the logs; and on 
looking out again, he found his father had disap- 
peared. Half-an-liour later he appeared again ; and 
after going over the former ground, he proceeded in 
the direction of the Inches In a few minutes he de- 
scended to the channel, doubtless with the intention 
of crossing, as the tide was out at the time. 

Now, thought Tom, is my opportunity. He crept 
out of his hole, went round the faither end of the 
logs, up Lower Dee Street, past the carpet-weavei’s, 
up Carmelite Street, and then home Just as he 
reached the top of the stair, Mrs Kelman, the kindly 
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neibour,” who had been kept tip all night by the 
troubles of the Edward family, took him by the collar, 
and said, “Eh, laddie, ye hae gien yer folk a sail 
nicht o’t > But bide a wee, FU gang in wi ye As 
she entered the door, she exclaimed, “ Here he’s agam, 
Maggie, a’ safe’” “Oh, ye vagaboon," said the 
mother, “where hae ye been a’ nicht? Yer faither'a 
oot seekin’ ye I wonder how I can keep my hands 
aff ye” "No, no, Maggie,” said Mrs Kelman, “ye 
wmna do that But FU tell ye what ye'll do Gie 
him some meat^ and let him get to his bed as fast as 
he can” "His bed?” said his mother, “he shanna 
bed here tdl his faither comes in” “Just gie him 
something, Maggie, and get him oot o’ the road.” 
After some parleying, Tom got somethmg to eat, and 
was in bed, with the blankets over him, before his 
father returned 

“ Weel, John," said Mrs Kelman, “ ye hinna gotten 
him ? ” “ No ” “ Ye hinna gaun to the light place *" 
" The right place 1 ” said John, " who on earth could 
tell the right place for such a wandermg Jew as he 
IS?” “Weel, Fve got him” “Where?” “At the 
head o’ the stair > ” “And where is he now ?” “Where 
he should be” "That’s in Bndewelll” "No, no, 
John, dmna say that” "Where, then?" “In lus 
bed ” “ What I here ? And before I have paid him 
for his night’s work?” “Now, John, just sit doun 
and hae a cup o’ tea wi’ Maggie and me before you 
go to your wark , and if ye hae onythmg to say to the 
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laddie, ye can say it when he gets up ” “ You always 
take his part, hirs Kdman, always >” 

Tom lay quaking in bed He heard all that 
was said. He peeped out of the blankets ; but when 
he saw his father sit down, he knew that all was safe 
And when he had his fnendly cup o’ tea, and went to 
his work, Tom fell fast asleep He did not awake 
until midday, when his father returned to dmner 
Being observed to move in his bed, his father ordered 
him to get up. This set him a-crying, and he 
exclaimed that “ he wudna gang back to yon school” 
His mother now asked the reason why he was so 
bitter against going to " yon school” He then told 
them how he had been treated by the master, and 
how his back was sore yet 

His back was then looked at, and it was found 
that his shirt was hard with clotted blood, and still 
sticking to his slon. The wales extended right down 
to his legs Means were adopted to soften the 
shirt and remove it from the skm But while that 
was being done, the boy fell back and fainted away. 
On coming to himself, he found his mother bathing 
his brow with cold water, and Mrs Kelman holdmg 
a smelling-bottle to his nose, which made his eyes run 
with water A large piece of hnen, covered with 
omtment, was then put upon his back His father 
went away, ordering him to keep the house, and not 
to go out that day 

Whatever may have passed between his parents 
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he did not know He was m bed and asleep when 
his father returned at night But he was never 
asked to return to the Lancaster school 

He had now plenty of time for excursions into 
the country He wandered up the Dee and along 
the banks of the Don on both sides He took 
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long walks along shore, — across the Aulten Links to 
the Auld Bng, — and even up to the mountains, which 
at Aberdeen approach pretty near to the coast 

During one of his excursions on the hills of Tome, 
near the commencement of the Grampians, while 
looking for blaebemes and craiv bemes, Edward saw 
something like the flash of an eel gliding through 
amongst the heather He rushed aftei it, and pounced 
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down upon it with both hands, but the animal had 
escaped He began to tear up the heather, in order to 
get at it. His face streamed with perspiration. He 
rested for a time, and then began again. Still there 
was no animal, nor a shadow of one. 

At this time another boy came up, and asked, 
“What are ye doing there?” “Haething.” “D’ye 
call that naething ^ ” pointing to about a cart-load of 
heather torn up. “ Have ye lost onything “ Ho ” 

“WTiat are ye looking for then?” “For something 
bke an eel ! ” “ An eel ! ” quoth the lad ; “ do ye think 
ye’ll find an eel amang heather? It’s been an adder, 
and ifs well ye havena gotten it The beast might 
have bitten ye to death” “Ho fear o’ that,” said 
Edward “ How long is it sin’ ye saw it?” “ Some 
mmutes" “If that’s the case, it may be some miles 
up the hills by this time Winch way was it gaun ?” 
“That way” “Well,” said the lad, “you see that 
heap o’ stones up there? try them, and if you do not 
find it there, you may gang hame and come back 
agam, and then ye’ll just be as near finding it as ye 
are now ” “ Will ye help me ? ” asked Edward “ Ha 
faith, I dmna want to be bitten to death ” And .so 
saying, he went away 

Edward then proceeded to the pile of stones which 
had been pointed out, to make a search for the 
animal He took stone after stone off the heap, and 
still there was no eel There were plenty of worms 
and insects, but these he did not want A little 
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beyond the stones lay a large piece of turf He 
turned it over, and there the creature was > He was 
down upon it in an instant, and had it in his hand > 
He looked at the beast It was not an eel It was very 
like an asl^ but it was six or seven times longer. 

Having tightened his grip of the beast, for it was 
trymg to wnggle out of his hand, he set out for home 
He struck the Dee a little below where the Chain 
Bndge now stands, reaching the ford opposite Dee 
village, and prepared to cross it But the water bemg 
rather deep at the time, he had to stnp and wade 
across, carrymg his clothes in one hand and the “ eel" 
in the other He had only one available hand, so that 
getting off and on his clothes, and wading the nver 
breast high, occupied some time 

On reaching the top of Carmehte Street, he ob- 
served his mother, Mrs Kelman, and some other 
women, standing together at the street door He 
rushed m amongst them with great glee, and holding up 
his hand, exclaimed, "See, mother, sic a bonnie beastie 
I’ve gotten ” On looking at the object he held in his 
hand, the conclave of women speedily scattered 
They flew in all directions Edward's mother 
screamed, " The Lord preseiysl what the sorrow’s that 
ye hae noo*’’ “Oh, Meggy, Meggy,” said Mrs 
Helman, “ifs a snake* Dinna let him in! For 
ony sake dmna let him in, or we’ll a’ be bitten” 
The entry door vas then shut and bolted, and Tom 
was left out with the beast in his hand. 
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Mis Kelman’s husband then made his appearance. 
•'■What’s tins, Tam, that has caused such a flutter 
amongst the wives?” “Only this hit heastie" 
Kelman started hack “What, has it not bitten 
you?” “IToi” “Well,” he added, “the best thmg 
you can do with it, is to take it to Dr Ferguson as 
fast as you can, for you can’t he allowed to brmg it 
in here.” 

Dr Ferguson kept a druggist’s shop at the comer 
ot Correction Wynd, near the head of the Green. 
He had a number of creatures suspended in glass jars 
in his wmdow. Boys looked m at these wonderful 
thmgs. They were the admiration of the neighbours 
Some said that these extmordmary thmgs had come 
from people’s “insides” Tom had often been theie 
before with big grubs, piebald snails, dragonflies, and 
yellow puddocks So he went to Dr. Ferguson with 
his last new prize 

He was by this tune surrounded by a number of 
boys like himself They kept, however, at a respect- 
able distance. When he moved in their direction, 
they made a general stampede At length he arrived 
at the Doctor’s door When the Doctor saw the 
wrigghng thing that he was holding in his hand, he 
ordered him out of the shop, and told him to wait m 
the middle of the street until he had got a bottle 
ready for the reception of the animal Tom waited 
until the bottle was ready, when he was told that 
when he had gotten the snake m, he must cork the 
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bottle as firmly as possible. The adder was safely 
got in and handed to the Doctor, who gave Tom 
fouipence for the treasure Next day it appeared 
m the window, to the general admiration of the 
inhabitants 

Tom hastened home with his fouipence On 
cntenng the house he encountered his father, who 
seized him by the neck, and asked, “Where’s that 
venomous beast that you had “ I left it with Dr 
Ferguson” “But have you no more?” "No” 
" That’s very strange i You seldom come home with 
BO few things about you. But we shall see ” The 
boy was then taken into the back yard, where he was 
ordered to stnp Every bit of clothmg was shaken, 
exammed, and searched , the father standing by with 
a stick. Nothing was found, and Tom was allowed 
to put on his clothes and go up stairs to bed. 
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The boy was leaining idle habits He refused to go 
back to the Lancaster school Indeed, fiom the cruel 
treatment he had received there, his parents did not 
ask him to return. He had now been expelled 
from three schools If he went to a fourth, it is pro- 
bable that he might also have been expelled from 
that It would not do for him to go scouring the 
hills in search of adders, or to bruig them home to 
the “ temfication ” of his neighbours He himself 
wished to go to woik. His parents at last gave their 
consent, though he was then only about six years old. 
But poor people can always find something for their 
children to do out of doors The little that they 
earn is always found very useful at home 

Edward’s brother, who was about two years older 
than himself, was worlong at Craig and Johnston’s 
tobacco work On mquiry, it was found that the 
firm was willmg to take young Edward at the wage 
of fourteen-pence a week. The tobacco -spinners 
worked in an old house situated at the end of the 
flour mill in St Nicholas Street Each spinner had 
three boys under him — ^the wheeler, the pointer, and 
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the stepper Edward went through all these grades As 
a stepper he could earn about eighteen-pence a week. 

The master was a bird-fancier, so that Edward 
got on very well with him. The boy brought him 
lots of nests and young birds m summer, and old 
birds which he trapped during winter The master 
allowed him to keep rabbits in the back yard, so that, 
what between working and playmg, attending to his 
rabbits and catering for their food, hia time passed 
much more happily than it had done at school 

After being in the tobacco work for about two 
years, Edward heard that boys were gettmg great 
wages at a factory at Grandholm, situated on the 
nver Don, about two miles from Aberdeen The 
high wages were a great attraction Tom and his 
brother took the advantage of a fast-day to go to the 
null and ask for employment The manager told the 
boys that he wanted no additional hands at that 
time, but that he would put their names down and 
let them know when he required their services 

They returned and told their parents what they 
had done Both, father and mother were against the 
change, partly because of Tom's youth, and partly 
because of the distance Grandholm was from Aberdeen. 
Tom, however, insisted that he could both work and 
walk , and at last his parents gave their consent. 

There was another reason besides the high wages 
which mduced Tom to wish to be employed at Grand- 
holm. He kept this to himsel£ He had often seen 
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the place before, tlioiigh only at a distance But who 
that has seen the banks and braes of the Don, from 
the Auld Bug* to the Hanghs of Grandholm, can 
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ever foiget it ^ Looking don n fiom the heights above 
the Bug of Balgownie, you see the high bioad arch 

* Hie Anid Brig is 'ilso called tlie Brig o’ Balgoirnie Byron, 
iilio lived for some years at Aberdeen in Ins boyhood, sajs — “Tlio 
Brig of Don, near the ‘niild toun’ of Aberdeen, mtli its one arch 
and its black deep salmon stream, is in my memory as yesterday. 
I still remember the awful proierb uluch made me pause to cross 
it, and jet lean over it ivilli a cliildisli delight— being an only son, 
at least by the mothei’s side — 

*Bng o’ Balgounie, wight (stiong) is thy wa’; 

. "Wi’ a wife’s no son on a meat’s ae foal , 

Down thou shalt ia’,*” 
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thrown across the deep and dark winding Don Be 
neath you, the fishermen are observed hauling to the 
shoie their salmon nets Westward of the Auld 
Bng the river meanders amongst the bold bluff 
banks, clothed to the summit with thick embowered 
wood Two or three miles above are the Haughs, 
from which a fine view of the Don is obtained, with 
the high wood-covered bank beyond it , and, over all, 
the summits of the spires of St Machar, the cathe- 
dral church of Old Aberdeen. 

It was to roam through these woods and axmdst 
this beautiful scenery, that young Edward so much 
desired to be employed at the Grandholm factory Nor 
was he disappointed m his expectations Scarcely 
three days had elapsed ere a letter arrived at the 
Edwards’ house, informing both the boys that they 
would be employed at the mill at the usual wages 
The hours were to be from six o’clock in the mornmg 
till eight o’clock m the evening 

The boys had accordmgly to be up by about four 
in the morning, after which they had to get their 
breakfast and to wallc two miles to their work. They 
were seldom home at night before nine It was de- 
lightful m summer, but dreaiy' in wmter, when they 
went and came m the cold dark nights and mornings. 
The wages of the boys were at first fiom three to four 
shilhngs a week each, and before they left the mill 
their wages were from five to six shilhngs a week 
The boys were first put into the heckhng shop 
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They were next transferred to a small mill at the end 
of the laiger one Toung Edward worked there. 
His business was to attend at the back of a braker, — 
to take away the cases when they were full, and 
put empty ones in their places He was next set 
to attend tw o carding-machmes , and from these to 
the roving or spinning side, three of which he fre- 
quently kept before he left This was the highest 
work done in that loom 

“People may say of factories what they please,” 
says Edward, “but 1 liked this factoiy. It was a 
happy time for me whilst I remained there. It was 
situated in the centre of a beautiful valley, almost 
embowered amongst tall and luxuriant hedges of haw- 
thorn, with watercourses and shadowy tiees between, 
and large woods and plantations beyond. It teemed 
with nature and natural objects The woods were 
easy of access dunng our meal-hours What lots of 
nests • What insects, wild flowers, and plants, the 
like of which I had never seen before ' Promment 
amongst the birds was the Sedge Warbler,* which 
lay concealed in the reedy copses, or by the margin 
of the mill-lades Oh * how I wondered at the little 
Hung, how it contrived to mutate almost all the 
other birds I had ever heard, and none to gi’eater 
perfection than the chirrup of my old and special 
favounte the spairow ” 

* Called also the Euglish Mocking Bird, and the Scottish Night- 
ingale 
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One day he saw a Kingfisher — a great event m 
his hfe > What a heautiful bird ' What a sparkling 
gem of nature' Eesplendent in plumage and gor- 
geous in colour — from the bright tuiquoise blue to the 
deepest green, and the daiker shades of copper and 
gold Edward was on a nesting excursion, with 
some httle fellows like himself, along the braes of the 
Don, and at some distance above the Auld Bng, 
when he first saw this lustrous bird. " I was greatly 
taken,” he says, " with its extraordinary beauty, and 
much excited by seeing it dive mto the stream I 
thought it would drown itself, and that its feathers 
would eventually become so clogged with water that 
it would not he able to fly Had this happened — 
which, of course, it did not — my intention was to 
have plunged lu to the rescue, when, as a matter of 
course, I would have claimed the prize as my re- 
ward Thus buoyed up, I wandered up and down 
the nver after the bird, until the shades of even 
came down and forced me to give up the pmsmt , 
and I then discovered, having contmued the chase 
so long, that I was compamonless, and had to return 
home alone < 

“ It so happened, that for a month or two durmg 
summer-time, owing to the scarcity of water, one 
part of the factory worked dunng the night-time and 
the other dunng the day-time, week and week about 
This uas a gloiious time for me I rejoiced particu- 
larly in the night work We got out at six in the 
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morning, and, instead of going directly home, I used 
to go up to the woods of Scotston and Scotston Moor, 
scoured the country round them, and then leturned 
home by the Auld Brig. Another day I would go 
up to Buxhum, lange the woods and places about 
them, and then home by Hilton or M’'oodside Or 
again, after hanng crossed Giandholm Bridge, in- 
stead of going up by Lausie EQUock, I went away 
down Don side, by Tillydrone, the Aulten (Old Aber- 
deen), through the fields to the Aulten links, whipped 
the whins there, then over the Bioad hill, and home 
by Constitution Street I would reach it, perhaps, 
about dmner-time, instead of at seven in the morn- 
mg, although I had to be back at the mill agam by 
eight o’clock at mght 

“ Once, on a Saturday, after having visited Bux- 
burn, I went round by the back of the Dancing 
Cairns to the Stocket and the woods of Hazelhead, 
then down the Eubislaw road, and home m the even- 
ing. Ah > these were happy days There were no 
taws to fear, and no tyranmcal dominie to lay them 
on True, the farm people did halloo at me at 
times, but I generally showed them a clean pair of 
heels The gamekeepers, also, sometimes gave me 
chase, but I managed to outstrip them, and al- 
though no nests were to be got, there was always 
sometlung to be found or seen In wmter-time, also, 
when the canal was frozen, a mile of it lay m our 
way home, and it was capital fun to slide along 
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going to and coming from our work This was life, 
genmne life, for the young. But, alas ! a sad change 
was about to come , and it came very soon ” 

The hoys remained at Grandholm factory for about 
two years Their father thought that they ought 
both to be apprenticed to some settled trade The 
eldest boy left first, and was apprenticed to a baker, 
then Tom, the youngest, left, very much to his legret, 
and was bound apprentice to a shoemaker He was 
eleven years old at that time His apprenticeship 
was to last foi siz years His wages began at eighteen- 
pence a week, with sixpence to be added weeldy in 
each succeeding year He was to be provided by his 
master with shoes and aprons The hours were to be 
from SIX in the morning to nme at mght, — ^two hours 
being allowed for meals 

The name of Edwaid’s master was Charles Begg 
His shop was situated at the highest part of Gallow- 
gate He usually employed from two to three work- 
men His trade consisted chiefly m manufacturing 
work of the lightest description, such as ladies’ and 
children’s boots and shoes He himself worked prm- 
cipally at pump-making, and that was the branch of 
the trade which young Edward was taught. 

Begg was a low class Coclaiey He was born m 
London, where lie learnt the trade of shoemakmg 
He had gradually wandered northwards, until he 
reached Inverness, where he lived for some timu 
Then he went eastward to Elgin, then to Banff, until 
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at last lie aiiived at Abeideen, wlieie lie maiiied and 
settled Hegg was a good woilanan ; though, apart 
from shoemahing, he knew next to nothing It is well, 
liowever, to he a good woikman, if one does Ins w ork 
thoioughl}’ and faithfully The onlj things that Begg 
could do, besides shoeinaking, weie dunking and 
lighting Hen as 
a gieat fiiend 
of pugilism , 
though Ills prin- 
cipal difficult}-, 
when he got 
diunk, was to ^ 
find anybody to 
fight , with in 
that pacific 
neighbomhood. 

Itn as a gieat 
misfortune for 
the boy to have 

been placed un- " - " 

1 1 CnjkItLES BCGG’s shop, OAtLOWOATE. 

der the charge 



of so dissolute a vagabond He had, however, to do his 
best He learnt to make pumps and cut uppers, and 
proceeded to make shoe-bottoms He would, doubt- 
less, have leaint Ins trade very well, but for the 
drunkenness of Ins master, who was evidently going 
headlong to rum He was ver}’’ often absent from 
the shop, and when customers called, Edwaid was 
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sent out by his mistress to search the puhhc-houses 
frequented by Begg , but when found, he was usually 
intoxicated. The customers would not return, and 
the business consequently fell off When drunk, 
Begg raved and swore , and after beatmg the boy m 
the shop, he would go up-stairs and beat his wife 
Shoemakers aie usually very fond of pets, and 
especially of pet buds Many of the craft have 
singmg-birds about them, and some aie known to be 
highly-skilled and excellent bird-fanciers But Begg 
had no notion of pets of any kmd. He had no love 
whatever foi the works of nature, and detested those 
who had Edward had been bom with the love of 
birds and living creatures, and Begg hated him ac- 
cordmgly Begg used to nfle his pockets on entering 
the shop, to see that Edward had notlimg of the land 
about him If he found anythmg he threw it mto 
the street, — his little boxes with butterflies, eggs, 
and such like Many a blow did he give Edward on 
such occasions He used to say that he would 
“ stamp the fool out of him but he tned in vain 
One afternoon, when Edward had finished his work, 
and was waiting for the return of his master in order to 
go to dmner, he was sittmg with a sparrow on his knee 
It was a young sparrow which he had trained and 
taught to do a number of little tncks It was his pet, 
and he loved it dearly "While he was puttmg the 
sparrow through its movements, the master entered. 
He uas three parts drunk. On looking at the bud 
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on Edward’s knee, he advanced, and struck Edward 
such a "blow that it laid hiin flat on the floor The bird 
had fluttered to the gi*ound, and was trampled on 
When Edward was about to rise, he saw that Begg 
was going to kick him. Raising up his arm to ward 
off the blow, Begg’s foot came in contact with it, 
and, losing his balance, he reeled, staggered against 
the wall, and fell backwards He gathered lumseH 
together and got up. If angiy before, he was furious 
now Edward, seeing that he was agam about to resume 
his brutality, called out that he would shout for help, 
and that he wouldn’t be struck again without a cause ' 
“ Without a cause, you idle blackguard > sitting play- 
ing with some of your devils mstead of doing my 
work • ” "I had no work , it was done three hours 
ago, and I was waiting to go to my dinner.” " It’s 
not near dinner time yet.” " It’s four o’clock ’ ” "I 
didn’t know it was so late , well, you may go 1 ” 

Tom seized the oppoitunity of picking up his poor 
and mnocent bird from the floor He found it was 
stiU breathing He put it tenderly in his bosom 
and hastened homewards His mother was not 
surprised at his lateness, which was veiy usual, in 
conseq^uence of the irregularity of his master’s hours 
"But what’s the matter ■wi’ ye?” she said , "your face 
IS bleedm’, and ye hae been greetin’ ” " Look,” said he, 
talong the harmless and now lifeless bud from his 
breast, and holding it up, — " that would gar onybody 
greet and his tears fell on the mangled body of his 
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little pet " I wouldn’t have caied so much for my- 
self,” he said, “ if he had only spared my bird ' ” 
Then he told his mother all that had happened, and he 
added that it Begg stiuck him again without a cause, he 
would certainly run away She strongly remonstrated 
agamst this , because, being bound appi entice for six 
years, he must serve out his time, come what would 
On returmng to the shoemaker’s shop in the 
afternoon, Edward was met at the door by his 
master, who first shook him and then searched him 
But findmg there was nothing about him, he was 
allowed to go to his seat And thus three yeais 
passed The hoy learnt somethmg of his trade The 
man went on from had to worse In his drunken 
fits he often abused and thrashed his apprentice 
At last the chmax came One dayEdwaid brought 
three young moles to the shop The moles were safely 
ensconced in his bonnet When Begg found the moles 
he kiUed them at once, knocked down Edward with a 
last, seized him by the neck and breast, dragged him 
to the door, and with a horrible imprecation threw 
him mto the street Edward was a good deal hurt , 
but he went home, determined that from that day he 
would never again serve under such a brute 

Begg called at his mother's next day, and ordered 
the boy to return to his work Edward refused. Begg 
then invoked the terrors of the law "He would 
compel Edwaid to fulfil his appienticeship He 
would prosecute his father and his two sureties, and 
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loakc them paj' the penalty for breaking the boy’s 
indenture’' This threat ga\e Echvaid’s mother a 
teruble fright, especially •when her boj insisted that 
he Tvould not go back. The family n ere left in fear 
and commotion for some time. But at last, as nothing 
further was heard of the threatened prosecution, they 
dismissed it from Ihcir minds 

What was Edw nrd to do next ? He was thoroughly 
sick of his trade, and x\ished to engage in some 
other occupation that would leave him freer to move 
about He would be a siulor > He had a great 
longmg to see foreign countries, and he thought that 
the best way of accomplishing this object w'as to 
become a sailor. On mentioning the matter to 
his parents, he was met with a determuied and de- 
cided refusal They tried to dissuade him by vanous 
methods “ ^lan," said his father to him, “ do you 
Imow that sailors have only a thin plank between 
them and death ? Na, na • If you’re no gaun back to 
5Iegg, you must find some other master, and serve out 
3 'our time Bide j'e at the shoemaker trade, and if 
ye can make siller at it, j e can then gang and see as 
mony countries as ye like • ” 

Such was his fathei’s advice, but it did not suit 
young Edwaid’s views He wanted to be a sailor He 
went down to the harbour, and visited every ship there, 
m order to ofler himself as a cabin boy He asked 
the captains to employ him, but m vain At last he 
found one captain willing to take him, piovided he 
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had the consent of his father. But this he could not 
obtain, and theiefoie he gave up the idea for a time 
Then he thought of runnmg away from home 
He could not get away by sea , he would now try 
what he could do by land He had often heard his 
paients tallcmg about the Kettle, and of his uncle 
who had gone in search of him to the gipsy camp 
Edward thought he would like to see this uncle He 
might perhaps be able to help him to get some other 
and better employment than that of shoemakmg His 
thoughts were very undefined about the matter But 
he certainly would not go back to woik again with 
Charlie Begg, the di unken shoemaker 
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At last Edward determined to run away fiom home, 
and from Charlie Begg’s cruelty, and to visit his 
wonderful nncle at the Kettle The village is situ- 
ated nearly m the centre of the county of Eife, — 
about a hundred miles from Aberdeen Edward did 
not know a step of the road ; but he would try and 
do his best to reach the far-off place 

The first thmg that he wanted was money AH 
his earnings had gone into the family purse, and 
were used for family expenses, One day, when his 
mother had gone out, leaving Edward to rock the 
cradle, he went to look at the money box, and found 
only a sohtary sixpence m it He wanted seven- 
pence m all, — ^that is, a penny to get across Mon- 
trose bridge, and sixpence to cross the Tay at Dun- 
dee He took the sixpence from the box, and fancied 
that he might be able to raise another penny by 
selling lus knife He took two quarters of oat-cakes, 
put some oatmeal into a parcel, and bundhng his 
things together, and giving the cradle a final and 
heavy rock, he left the house, and got aAvay unseen. 

He ran up Deeside until he came to a high bank. 
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near where the AUanvale cemetery now stands He 
went m amongst the bushes, took off his workmg 
duds and put his Sunday clothes on , then, tymg the 
former in a bundle, he dug a hole amongst the sand 
and shingle, and thrust them in, stampmg upon them 
to press them down He covered up the whole with 
grass, leaves, and shingle Futtmg his stockings and 
shoes together, and swingmgthem over his shoulder, he 
set out barefoot for Kettte He thought he might be 
able to accomplish the journey in about two days 

Away he sped. Time was precious The way 
was long, and his provender was small He had only 
sixpence He soon tried to raise the other penny. 
He met with two herd boys and a girl He said to 
the boys, “Will ye buy a knife? I'll give it you 
cheap" “Ho” He passed through Stonehaven, 
about sixteen miles from Aberdeen, and up a steep 
brae on to Bervie 

Edward was not much influenced by the scenery 
through which he passed He was anxious to 
push on without loss of time But one thmg he 
could not help seeing, and that was the ruins of 
Dunnottar Castle They lay on his left hand, on a 
lofty rock-bound cliff, betwixt him and the sea 
They seemed to be of great extent, but he could not 
turn aside to visit the rmns They reminded him, 
however, of the numerous stones ho had heard about 
them at home, — of the Covenanters who had been 
thnist mto the Whigs’ Vault at Dunnottar, where 
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many of them died, — of others •who had tued to escape, 
and been battered to pieces against the rocks, ■while 
attemptmg to descend to the seashore, — and of the 
Kcgaha of Scotland, which had been concealed there 
dniing the wais of the Commonwealth Thoughts 
of these things helped him on his way , but the con- 
stant thought that recurred to him was, how he could 
sell his knife and raise the other penny 
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As he was approaching Berne, he met some lads 
on the road, and asked them "Will you buy a knife 
“ Where did you steal it said the lads Off went 
Edward, followed by a volley of stones He walked 
on for a long time, until he got hot and tired By 
that time he had walked about twenty-five miles 
Then he sat down by the side of a sprmg to eat his 
oatmeal, and swallow it down with water 
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After resting himself for a time, he started up and 
set off at full speed for Montrose On his "way he 
saw numerous things that he would have liked to 
take with him, and numerous woods that he would 
have gone into and searched with nght good will , 
but the thought of the journey before him put aU 
other things aside Kettle was still a long way off , 
and besides, he still wanted the additional pontage 
penny, in order to cross Montrose Bridge He went 
on and overtook a girl He asked her if she would 
buy a knife “Noi” 

He next oveitook a man and woman with a lot 
of haims They looked rather suspicious He tried 
to avoid them, and walked faster, hut the man 
addressed Inm “Stop a minute, laddie, ye’re in 
an awfy hurry*” "Yes,” said Edward, “I am in a 
hurry” "But have ye ony baccy “Ho, I have 
no baccy” “Try if he has ony clink,” said the 
woman "Have ye ony brass?" "Ho" "Take 
him, ye sheep,” said the woman to her husband, “and 
squeeze him" Tom, on hearing this, immediately 
betook himself to his heels, and being a good runner, 
soon left them far behind. 

At length he reached Montrose Seeing some boys 
gazmg m at a shop window, he went up to them and 
asked if they would buy a knife. “Ho>” Edward 
thought he would never get nd of his knife He 
must raise a penny to get over Montrose bridge, 
and yet he had nothing but Ins knife to seU. He 
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could not break into Ins sixpence Then he be- 
thought him of offeiing the knife to the bridge-keeper, 
and if he refused to buy it, he would trj’’ and run 
the blockade He went up to the budge, looked at 
the entiance, and felt that he could not run across 
witli success He uent au ay from the budge, and 
determined again to sell Ins knife Walking up the 
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liver, he came to some men woiking at a large build- 
ing He asked if any of them wanted a knife After a 
little bargaining, one of tlie men said he would give a 
penny for it Edward was delighted He rushed back 
to the budge, gave the biidge-keeper the penny, and 
crossed in double quick time on his way to Aibroath 
It was now getting dark He had walked all day, 

F 
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and was now very tired He was desirous of putting 
up somewhere for the night But first he must have 
his supper He sat down by a little riU, and, with 
the help of the water, ate some more of his meal 
and a piece of his oat-cake After he had lefreshed 
himself, he thought he could walk a few more miles 
He had now walked forty miles The twilight being 
long in the north, and the month being July, he went 
on until he came to what he thought would be a 
good beild* for the night This was a field m which 
there were a number of haycocks He ciossed the 
wall, went up to a haycock, pulled a lot of hay out, 
then ensconced himself inside, and soon fell fast asleep 
Towards mormng he was wakened up by some- 
thmg scratching at his brow On putting his hand 
up he found it was a big black beetle trying to 
work its way in between his skin and his bonnet 
He wished he had had his box with him to preserve 
the beetle, but he could only throw it away As he 
lay awake he heard the mice squeaking about him 
It was still dark, though there was a glimmermg of 
light in the east Day was about to break So he 
got out of Ills hole, shook the hay from him, crossed 
the wall, and resumed his journey 

Though he felt stiff at first, he soon recovered hia 
wallang powers, and leached Arbi oath by dayhght 
Everybody was in bed, excepting one woman, whom 
ho saw standmg at the end of a close-mouth He 
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went- np to her and asked, “ winch was the load to 
Dundee." When she began to speak, he saw that she 
n as either drunk, or daft, or sometlung worse. He 
went away, walked through several othei stieots, but 
found no one astir The toivn was asleep Then he 
sat down on a dooistep and ate some of lus cake. 
He was just beginning to fall asleep, when some men 
who passed w okc him up Thej told him the road 
to Dundee, and he mslantly set off in that direction 

As he went on lus u ay, he came up to a man 
who was tramping along like himself He belonged 
to Dundee, was a wea\er by trade, and had been 
Iraielhng through the countiy in seaich of work. 
The man asked Edward where he had come from, 
wliillier he u as going, wheie he had slept, and what 
money he had to cairy him to the end of lus journey. 
On healing that he had only enough to cany him 
across the fciry at Dundee, the Mcavet gave him a 
penny, saying that he would have given him more, 
but that the penny was all the change he had. 

Shortly aftei, they overlook tuo women, who 
turned out to be two sailors’ wives They had come 
from Abeideen The ship in which their husbands 
sailed, had been charteied to Dundee, and would not 
enter the poit of Abeideeii for some time ; hence the 
jouruej' of the mves to Dundee The weaver, on 
healing whcie they came from, pointed to his little 
companion, and said, “Heie’s a laddie that comes 
fiae the same place, and as Ins wallet’s no veiy weel 
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filled, perhaps ye might gie him a copper or two ” 
One of the women looked hard at Edward, and said, 
"Tve surely seen ye before, laddie Did ye ever 
fiequent the fishmarket i* the Shipraw^” "Yes" 
"And ye had sometimes tame rottens wi’ ye*” 
"Yes” "Ah* I thooht sae I used to help my 
mother wi’ her fish, and was sure that I had seen ye 
i’ the market ” 

They then asked him where he was gomg? "Till 
the Kettle,” he said " Till the — what did ye say, 
laddie*” "The Kettle!” How they laughed * They 
had never heard of such a place before. But when 
their laughter had settled down, they gave the boy 
twopence, and as they parted, one of the women 
said, “ Tak’ care o’ yer feet, laddie, when ye step mtil 
the Kettle” 

On reaching Dundee, Edward crossed the Firth of 
Tay by the ferry-boat, and reached Newport, m the 
county of Fife From thence he walked on to Cupar 
He was very much bewildered by the manner in which 
the people told him the direction of the roads They 
told him to go south or north, or east or west He 
had no idea of these geograplucal descriptions One 
man told him to “ gang east a bit, then turn south, 
syne hand wast” 

He went in the direction indicated, but he could 
proceed no farthei He sat down on a stone at the 
side of the road, and fell fast asleep A gentleman 
pasjmg m a gig, called out to him, “Boy! boy! 
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get up • don't lie sleeping in the sun there j it’s very 
dangerous On wakening uj> lie u as much dazed, and 
he did not at fust remember wheic he was "When 
he finally got up, he a^ked the gcnlleman the load to 
Cupar. On being piopeily dnected, he set off again 

The road along wliicli bo passed lay for some tmie 
through a wood Among the vaiions birds which he 
saw and heaid, he observed a group of little round 
birds not much bigger than a hazel nut, with very long 
tails They squeaked hke mice, and hung to and went 
round about the slenderest tw igs He had never seen 
such little birds before. lie did not know their 
names, but ho afterwards found that they weie the 
Long-tailed Titmouse The little things were the 
young brood of the parent bird, which was, no doubt, 
haiigmg or flying somewhere near them 

Edw ard went into the wood to see them and follow 
them. As ho passed along he was called to from 
behind, and a man came up and seized him by the 
collar. Tlie man, doubtless a keeper, roughly asked 
him where he w'as going. “Naewherel” “What 
are you doing here then ? ” “ Haething ! ” “ What’s 
that in your bundle?” "My stockmgs and shoes.” 
“Let me see” His bundle was then ovcihauled, 
and nothing being found in it but his stockings and 
shoes, he was allowed to depart, ivith the injunction 
"never to return there again unless he wished to be 
sent to jail.” 

After walking a few miles he reached Cupar, and. 
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passing through it, went on towards Kettle Coming 
to a small bum he washed and dned his feet, and put 
on his stockings and shoes, rubbmg the dust from off 
his clothes preparatoiy to arnving at his destmatiom 
He reached Kettle in the evening, and soon found his 
uncle But the reception he met with did not at all 
meet lus expectations It was anything but cordial 
After some inquiries, the uncle came to the conclusion 
that the boy had done some mischief, and had run 
away from hia parents to hide himself m the Kettle 
He could not beheve that the boy had come so far 
merely to see him The old man’s relations were all 
dead, or had removed from the place He was merely 
lodgmg with a friend The house m which he lodged 
was full, and there was no spare bed for Edward At 
length the woman of the house said that she would 
make up a bed for him in the place where she kept 
her firewood 

When the boy had got his supper he was asked if 
he could read "A httle” The Bible was got, and 
he was asked to read two chapters He was next 
asked if he could sing " Ko ” He was then told 
that he might go to bed The bed was soft and sweet 
to the tired boy As he went to sleep he heard the 
people of the house readmg the Bible and singing a 
psalm 

He slept very sound, and would have slept much 
longer, but for his bemg wakened up next morning 
for breakfast. The ram fell very heavily that day 
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The boy began to feel veij^ weaiy and lonesome, and 
wished again to be at home He had taken no 
thought until now, of the results of his leaving so 
suddenly He thought of what his father and mother 
might thmk of his disappearance He wondered 
whether he might now get away to sea 

But how was he to get home ? He had now only 
a poor hal^enny left However, he had stiU a guUy , 
peihaps he might be able to sell that After consider- 
mg the matter, he resolved to set out for Aberdeen, 
rather than be a burden to the people at the Kettle 
He told his uncle that he would leave next day The 
uncle said nothing The boy was up early next 
mornmg, got his breakfast, and also a big piece of 
bread, which he put in his bundle His uncle ac- 
compamed him a little way along the road, and at 
partmg gave him eighteenpence Edward was over- 
joyed. He would now be able to get home with 
money m his pocket 

As he approached Hewport he came up to three 
men standmg on the road Two of them were gentle- 
men, and the third seemed to be a gamekeeper He 
was showmg them somethmg which he had shot m 
the adjoining wood Edward went forward, and saw 
that it was a bird with blue wings and a large vane- 
gated head. "What do joo want?” said the game- 
keeper to Edwaid “ To have a sight of the bird, if 
you please ” " There, then,” said the gamekeeper, and 
swung the bird m his face, nearly blindmg liim. 
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"When the •water was out of his eyes, and he could 
see, he found that they had gone along the road. 
He followed them, still expecting to see the bird, and 
to have it in his hand; but the gamekeeper was 
relentless 

At length he reached the pier, just as the ferry- 
boat was reachmg the landing-place He had another 
pleasant voyage across the ferry to Dundee His 
object now was to push on to the field where he had 
slept amongst the hay He arrived at the place, but 
there were no haycocks The field was cleared He 
found some whins in the neighbourhood, and went 
m amongst them and slept there until the sun was 
wdl up the sky He started up, and went rejoic- 
mg on his way He passed through Arbroath, and 
was speeding on briskly to Montrose, when he came 
up to a man standmg in the middle of the road, 
holdmg a bull by a rope He asked the boy if he 
would hold the bull for a few minutes until he went 
to a house, which he pointed to, near at hand, " I 
will give you somethmg if you do,” said the man 
“Yes, I wiU,” said Edward, "if you’ll not be long” 
"Ho,” said the man, “FU not be long" 

On getting hold of the rope Edward found that 
he was bkely to have a difficult job Scarcely had the 
man disappeared ere the bull began to snort, and kick, 
and jump The brute threw up its head and bounded 
backward "With such force, that the boy was nearly up- 
set Instead of holdmg the rope short as ho had 
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beeu told, lie let it go, though he still lujld by it at the 
far end Away went the bull along the road, dragging 
the boy after him So long as the full stietch of rope 
lay between them, Edward did not care so much , but 
when the animal rushed mto a field of com, he let 
go altogether, and resumed his journey 

He had not gone far before he found, on looking 
back, that he was hotly pursued by the animah Ob- 
servmg his danger, Edward mshed into a clump of 
trees standing by the roadside, and, throwmg down 
his bundle, he proceeded to chmb one of them. He 
had only ascended a few yards when the bmte came 
up The bull snorted and smelt at his bundle, threw 
it mto the ditch with his horns, bellowed at the boy 
up the tree, gave a tremendous roar, then dashed out 
of the wood, and set off at full speed down the nearest 
byway. Edward was flurried and out of breath ; he 
rested in the tree for a short time, then descended 
and ran along the road for some miles until he thought 
that he was out of reach of further danger 

This was the only adventure that he met with on his 
homeward journey He passed through Bervie with- 
out molestation But, instead of reachmg Aberdeen 
that mght, as he had mtended, he rested near Stone- 
haven. He went through the town, and got mto a 
corner of the toll-bar dyke, where he sat or lay 
until daybreak. He then got up and commenced the 
last stage of his j'oumey 

On reaching the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, he 
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went to the hole m the hank hy Deeside, where he had 
left lus week-day clothes, and found them aU right 
But before going home, instead of going down Deeside, 
he turned up by Scraphards to look at a laverock’s 
nest, which was still there Then he went past Berry- 
hill House, hy Dee village, and struck the water-side 
hy the path now known as Affleck Street, and got 
home at breakfast time, after an absence of a week 
His mother was in " Where ha’e ye been now, 
ye vagaboon^” “At my uncle’s” “"Where 7” 
“At the Kettle” “And ha’e ye been a’ the way to 
Fife, ye vagrant 7” Tom then told his story, his 
mother followmg it up with a long and serious 
lecture She reproached him for the dishonesty 
which he had committed, in taking the sixpence out 
of the box when he went away “Weel, mother," 
said he, "here’s the sixpence for the one I took” 
He had saved the sixpence out of the eighteenpence 
his uncle had given him when he left Kettle “ Ho,” 
she rephed, “ the crime is the same after all, and you 
are sure to be punished for it yet” 

Then she urged him to go back to his trade, for 
he was far better at work than stravaigin* about the 
country like an evil-doer Edward asked if his father 
would not consent now to his gomg to sea. She did 
not tlunk he would , she thought that to go back 
to his work was the best thing of alL She herself 
would not hear a word more about his going to sea 


Stravaigin — idle, wandcnng, or stroUing 
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Instead of going directly back to his work, Edward 
went down to the harbour to ascertain whether any 
of the captains would accept of his services as a sailor 
He went from ship to ship for three days Some 
captains were willing to take him with an inden- 
ture, which would have to be signed by his father 
Others were willing to take lum without his father’s 
consent ; but m that case they required two sureties 
to sign the indenture These were senous obstacles 
— too senous to be got over, — and on the third 
afternoon he left the harbour with a sorrowful heart 
There were several slappers of coasting vessels, 
and of hme and coal hulks, who would have talcen 
him for four years , but these were not the kind of 
ships that he wished to sail in. 

Being thus forced, though very reluctantly, to give 
up all thoughts of going to sea, he now considered 
whether it might not be possible to learn some other 
trade less hateful to him than that of a shoemaker 
But his parents would not hear of any change. They 
told him that his former master was willing to take 
him back, and to give him a shilling a week more dur- 
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mg the ensuing year, and two sliillmgs more during 
his last, or fifth year But Edwaid strongly objected 
to return to the master who had so cruelly used him 
Not wishing, however, to withstand hia parents’ 
advice any longer, he at last consented to go on with 
his trade But, instead of serving out his time with 
his former master, he found a pupil-master m Shoe 
Lane, who was wilhng to employ him, and to improve 
him m his husmess Edward agreed to give the 
master, for his trouble, a percentage of his earnmgs, 
besides his pupd-money, and a share of the fire and 
hght 

Edward’s work at this place was mostly of the 
lighter and smaller sort His employei was of a much 
kmdher nature than the last, and he got on very well 
with him Edward was also in a measure his oivn 
master He could stdl look after his bird-nestmg 
That was his strongest attraction out of doors He 
did not roh the birds of their eggs His principal 
pleasure was to search for their nests, and to visit them 
from time to time. When the eggs were hatched, 
and the little birds were grown and ready to fly, he 
would take one or two, if they were singing birds, and 
rear them for himself, or for other bird-fanciers 

It was about this time that Edward began what 
he called his Wdd Botanical Garden His parents 
had left the Green and removed to another quarter 
of the town. Behmd the house, and behind the ad- 
joming houses, was a piece of waste ground about 
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ten feet wide. It was covered witli stones, bits of 
bricks, and broken tiles Edward removed these from 
the gronnd, and put them in a comer by themselves, 
covermg them with earth He dug over the ground, 
manured it, and turned it over again Then he 
divided the space into compartments for the recep- 
tion of plants and flowers. These were brought 
from the fields, the ivoods, and the banks adjoming 
the Dee and the Don. He wateied and tended them 
daily ; but alas • they would not flourish as they had 
done on their native soil He renewed them again 
and again The rasp, the wild strawberry, the fox- 
glove, — or dead men’s bells as it is there called, — the 
hemlock, some of the ferns, and many of the grasses, 
grew pretty well j but the prettiest and most dehcate 
field flowers died away one by one 

His mother, who delighted in flowers, advised him 
to turn the groimd into an ordinary garden. How, 
although Edward loved garden flowers, he very much 
preferred those which he found in the woods or grow- 
ing by the wayside, and which he had known firom 
his infancy Nevertheless, he took his mother’s 
advice; and knowing many of the places near the 
town, where the gardeners threw out their rubbish, 
he went and gathered fiom thence a number of roots, 
flowers, and plants, which he brought home and 
planted m his garden. The greater number of them 
grew very well, and m course of time he had a 
pleasant little garden. He never planted more than 
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one specimen of eacli flower, so that Ins garden was 
vaiious in its heauty The neighbours, who had at 
first sneered at him as a fool, on seeing his pretty 
garden, began to whisper that the “loon” was surely 
a genius, and that it was a pity that his father had 
not made him a gardener instead of a shoemaker 
Edward himself often wished that Ins parents had been 
of the same mind as the neighbours 

Near the hack of the house in which Edward lived, 
was an old tannery, with a number of disused tanning 
pits, full of water These, he thought, would be a 
nice place for storing his powets and puddocks * He 
got a large pail, went to a place where these creatures 
abounded, and brought back a large cargo, heaving 
them into the pit But they did not thrive. They 
nearly all died. He next put about thirty newts 
there, but he never saw them again, dead or ahve. 
At last he gave up this undertaking 

About the same time, he used to make a tour 
among the booksellers of the town, to inspect the 
pictures which they had m their windows These 
visits pioved a source of great piofit and pleasure 
to him He learned something from the pictures, and 
especially from the pictures of animals He found 
that there was more to be gained from a visit to the 
pictuie shops than from a visit to the public-house 
When he saw a book that he could buy, he bought it, 
though his means weie still very small 


Tadpoles and frogs 
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It was lu this way that he became acquainted with 
the Penny Magazine He bought the first numhei,* 
and liked it so well that he continued to take it 
He especially liked those parts of it which lelated to 
natural history Among the othei publications which 
he bought, was one called the Weeldy Visitor. It 



CASTLEGATE ON FRISAYB 


cost only a halfpenny It had good pictures, and 
gave excellent stories, which were usually of a reli- 
gious tendency He lead this little publication over 
and over again Hor did he evei lose the opportunity 
of going to the Castlegate on Fiidays, to see the pic- 


* The Penny Magazine ^^as iniblished m 1832, Aihen Edward 
w ould he about eighteen j cars old 
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tures and picture books, which were usually eicposed 
for sale on market days 

The gunmakers’ windows were also a source of 
attraction, for they often had stuffed birds exhibited 
in them There was also a wmdow devoted entirdy to 
stuffed birds near the entrance to the pohce office m 
Watch Lane, and another in Meal Market Lane, both 
of which attracted a large share of his attention The 
sight of these things first gave Edward the idea of 
preserving ammals The first beast he stuffed was a 
mole, and he was very proud of it 

The shoemaking trade havmg become very flat, Ed- 
ward left Shoe Lane after having been there for about 
twenty months He then went to work at a shop on 
the Lime Quay, near the harbour He had steady work 
there for some time, at set wages Though he had 
less time to attend to his natural history pursuits, he 
still managed to attend to his garden and his " family,” 
as his mother termed his mamgie* of beasts Trade 
again recovering, he went back to work at the old 
place But this did not contmue long The men 
had to be paid off , and then Edward did not know 
what to do 

At that tune, emigration to America was the rage. 
Trade was very depressed throughout the country 
There were bread riots in many of the manufacturing 
towns numbers of laboureis vere without work, 

* Haxngit — ^many — *‘a great lot." From tlio German mord 
Uengt 
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and without the means of living Aberdeen shared 
m the general depression; and many persons emi- 
grated to the Umted States, where there was a better 
demand for labour Edward wished to emigrate too , 
but he had no money He had only a few shilhngs 
to spare But might he not contrive to emigiate as 
a Stowaway? 

This course is frequently adopted at the ports from 
which ships sail for America. A boy gets on board, 
conceals himself m the hold, and after the ship has 
got out of sight of land he makes his appearance on 
deck, usually half-starved. Edward determmed to try 
this method of escapmg from Abeideen, and more 
especially from his shoemakmg trade He knew 
one of the sailors on hoard the ship which he had 
selected, and although the sailor was strongly opposed 
to the project, Edward prevailed upon him' to make 
an openmg mthe cargo, so as to admit him mto a hole 
near the how of the ship Here, amidst some boxes 
and coils of rope, Edward deposited three dozen bis- 
cuits and two bottles of water. 

He waited outside, hovermg about the quay, until 
the day of saihng amved. But the ship did not sail 
until five days after the advertised time Wlien the 
emigrants went on board, Edward went with them 
For three days and mghia he lay amongst the cods of 
rope, feeding upon his biscuits and water On the 
forenoon of the fifth day he was in his beith , and 
just as the vessel was about to be loosed from hei 
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moonngs, Edwaid’s friend came along the hold in 
breathless haste, and inquired (for he was in the dark) 
" if he was there ” " Surely,” replied Edward. " For 
the love of God,” said the sailor, " come out at once, 
and get on shore. You have time yet Simon Grant 
(the town’s officer) and a lot of his sharks have come, 
and they are about to rummage the ship fiom stem to 
stern for runaways So make haste, and come out , 
you have no chance now 

Edward still delayed He did not hke to leave 
his hole. But hearing an imusual commotion gomg 
on, amidst a great deal of angry speaking, and fearmg 
the worst, he at last veiy unwillingly crept from his 
berth, went on deck, and leapt on shore just as the 
ship was leaving the quay. He afterwards learnt 
that the town’s officer was in search of another class 
of stowaways, who, it seems, had been earned on 
board in boxes or barrels Edward found that he 
could not see the world after this method , and he 
returned home defeated and mortified 

The Aberdeenshire Militia having been called out 
in 1831, Edward enlisted in the regiment He was 
only about eighteen years old at the time "When the 
men assembled, they were found to be a very bad lot 
—mere nff-raff — the dregs of the neighbourhood 
They were regardless both of law and order Seldom a 
night passed without the patrol bringing in numbere 
to the guardhouse for bemg drunk and disorderly 
Even dunng parade, many of the men were put rmder 
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arrest for insubordination, chiefly because of the in- 
sulting language they used towards their officers. 

The militia were only embodied for four weeks 
During the first fortnight, the regiment was drilled 
without arms of any sort It was only during the 
last fortmght that the men were provided with mus- 
kets and bayonets The company to which Edward 
belonged was drilling one day on the links. It was 
a bright sunny afternoon The company was march- 
ing along near the lower part of the links, when 
a large brown butterfly flitted past. Edward saw 
it m an instant He had never seen the like of that 
butterfly before ' * “Without t hinkin g for a moment of 
V hat he was doing, he flew after it, — among the bents 
and sand hillocks, graspmg after it with his hand. 

“ A very hunter did he rush 
Upon the prey with leaps and spnngs 
He followed on from brake to bush.” 

The butterfly eluded him ; it flew away before 
him Again he rushed after it, losmg his bonnet 
in the hunt He was neanng the spot where it had 
ahghted He would catch it now, — ^when suddenly 
he was gripped by the neck > He looked round, and 
saw it was the corporal of his company, with four 
militiamen behind him. 

Lookmg Edward sternly in the face, the coi^oral 
said, "What’s up, Edward?” "Hothing" "The 
deuce!” "Ho, it wasn’t that, it was a splendid 


* It proved to bo a Brown Fntillery, 
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butterfly” “A butter-devil’” "No! it was a 
lovAtev-fly I ” “ Stuff > ” said the corporal , “ are you 

mad ? ” " No ; I don’t thinh I am ” “ You look like 
a madman , and I’ll tell you what it is, you’ll have 
to pay for this" “For what?” "For brealang 
away from the ranks durmg dnlL I am sent to 
arrest you and take you to the guardhouse so come 
along’” And away they marched , two mihtiamen 
before, two behind, and Edward and the corporal m 
the centre By this time a number of persons had 
collected, the younger people calling out to their com- 
panions to come and see the mad militiaman. 

On crossing the hnks, the prisoner and his escort 
encountered one of the officers of the regiment, accom- 
panied by a group of ladies “Where are you going 
with that boy?” said the officer, addressmg the cor- 
poral “To the guardhouse’” “What? more in- 
subordmation?” "Yes’” “This is most dreadful , 
what has he done?” “He broke the ranks during 
driU, and although Sergeant Forbes called him back, 
he ran away after what he calls a butterfly ’ ” There 
was a short silence, after which the ladies were ob- 
served tittenng and laughing “ What did you say, 
coiporal ? ” “ He ran out of the ranks after a butter- 
fly” "Wliat? ran away from his exercise for the 
sake of an insect ’ Most extraordinaiy Is he mad, 
corporal?” “Well, the sergeant thinks so, and 
that’s the reason why I have got four men to 
help me to take him, but I don’t think that he’s 
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mad.” “ He must be diunk then ? ” “ Ho, I don't 
think he’s drunk either” “He must be either mad 
or diunk* did he ever behave so before?” “No, not 
to my knowledge ” 

The officer and the ladies retired, and talked 
together After about five mmutes had elapsed, the 
officer returned and said to the corporal, “Are you 
quite sure that the prisoner behaved himself properly 
before his ridiculous chase after the butterfly ?” “ I 
Icnow of nothing whatever against him, sir” “ Call 
him forward.” Edward advanced towards the officer. 
“ Well, sir, what have you to say about breaking the 
ranks during drill, and running after the butterfly? 
are you subject to fits of insamty ?” Edward did not 
reply. " Can’t you speal?^ sir?” cned the officer angrily 
"Tes, sir,” replied Edward, " but you have asked ques- 
tions that I cannot answer.” " What induced you to 
leave the ranks, and run after a harmless msect?” 
“ I really do not know, unless it was from a desire to 
possess the butterfly.” 

Looks were exchanged between the officer and 
corporal, when the foimer, calling Edward aside, said 
to him, “ I dare say, young man, you are not aware 
that the crime which you have committed against 
mihtary discipline is a very severe one. This 
constant disobedience to orders must be put a stop 
to But as this 18 your first offence, and as these 
ladies have mterceded for you, I shall endeavour to 
obtain your acquittal, in the hope that you will closely 
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attend to your duty in future” Addressing the 
corporal, he added, “ Take him back to the ranks, and 
tell Sergeant Forbes that I will speak to him about 
this affair” This was Edward’s first and last mih- 
tary offence , and he served out the rest of his time 
with attention and diligence 

Edward disliked returning to his trade His 
aversion to it was greater even than before He dis- 
liked the wages, which were low , but he still more 
disliked the manner m which the masters treated their 
men They sometimes kept them idle for days, 
and towards the end of the week, they would force 
them to work night and day in order to finish their 
jobs Edward liked his mihtia life much better , 
and, m order to get rid of the shoemaking and con- 
tinue his soldier’s life, he enlisted m the 60 th Kifles 
When his mother heard of the decision he had come 
to, she expressed herself as strongly opposed to it , 
and, workmg upon the young man’s feelmgs, which 
were none of the hardest, he at last promised not to 
go, and arrangements were made to get him off Thus 
ended Edward’s military career 

Before he left Aberdeen, he assisted his father as 
beadle (or pew-opener) m the Horth Church, Kmg 
Street He contmued m this office for about two 
years He hked the occupation very well, and was 
Sony to leave it when he finally left Aberdeen to 
settle at Banff 
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SETTLES AT BANFF 

Edward was aljout twenty years old when he left 
Aberdeen, and went to Banff to work at his trade 
He found a master there willing to employ him 
Shoemakmg had not improved. Men woiked long 
hours for little wages. The hardest worker could only 
earn a scanty livelihood. Though paid by the piece 
the journeymen worked m the employers’ shops 
Their hours were from six in the mommg till mne 
at mght They had scarcely an mterval of time that 
they could call their own 

Edward found the confinement more miserable 
than the wages And yet he contrived to find 
some time to follow his bent He went after birds, 
and insects, and butterflies He annoyed his shop- 
mates almost as much as he had annoyed his school- 
fellows In summer time, he collected a number of 
caterpillars, and put them in a box beside him in the 
workshop, for the purpose of watching them, and 
observing their development into the chrysalis state. 

In spite of his care, some of the cateipillars got 
out, and wandered about the floor, sometimes creeping 
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up the men’s legs Some of the workmen did not 
care, hut one of them was almost thiown mto con- 
vulsions when he knew that a " worm was out” The 
other men played tricks upon him "When any of 
them wanted a scene, they merely said, “ Geordie, 
there’s a lad oot>” Then Geordie would jump to 
his feet, and would not sit down again until he was 
assui'ed that all the worms were fast m their boxes 

Edward was forced to keep his caterpillars m the 
workshop, as the landlady with whom he lodged 
would not allow any of his "vermm,” as she called 
them, to enter her house He had one day taken 
in about a dozen caterpillars of the Puss Moth, and 
asked her for a box to hold them in The landlady 
told him at once to get out of the house with his 
"beasts” She never could understand her lodger. 
She could not fathom "fat km’ o’ a chiel he was 
A’body tried to keep awa frae vermm but himsel' • ” 

The idea agam recurred to Edward of saving 
money enough to enable him to emigrate to the 
Umted States. But this was prevented by his falhng 
m love • Man proposes • God disposes He met 
with a Huntly lass at the farm of Boyndie He 
liked her, loved her, courted her, married her, and 
brought her home to the house which he had provided 
for her in Banff 

Edward was only twenty-three years old when he 
brought his wife home Many may thmk that he 
was very imprudent in maiijung so eaily But he 
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knew nothing about Malthus on Population. He 
merely followed his natural instincts "What kept 
would keep another also. It turned out, how- 
ever, that he married wisely. His marriage settled 
him for life. He no longer thought of emigrating 
to America. Tlien his marriage gave him a happy 
home His wife was bright and cheerful, and was 
always ready to welcome him from his wanderings 
They were very poor, it is true ; but mutual affec- 
tion makes up for much. Perhaps they occasionally 
felt the bitterness of poverty ; for Edward’s earnings 
did not yet amount to more than about 9s 6d a week 
Another result of Edward’s marriage was, that it 
enabled him to carry on his self-education in Natural 
History. ‘While he hved in lodgings, he had few 
opportunities for collecting objects It is tnie, he 
explored the country in the neighbourhood of Banff 
He wandered along the sands towards Wlutehills, 
and explored the rocky cliffs between Macduff and 
Gamrie He learnt the geography of the inland 
country and of the sea-coast He knew the habitats 
of various birds and animals. Some of the former he 
procured and stuffed , for by this time he had acquired 
the art of preserving birds as well as insects But 
while he hved m lodgings he had no room for stuffed 
birds or preserved moths and buttei’flies It was only 
when he got a home of his own that he began to 
make a collection of these objects 

It was a great disadvantage to kim that his edu- 
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cation should hove been so much neglected m his 
boyhood. He had, it is true, been at three schools 
before he was six years old, but, as we have already 
seen, he was turned away from them all because of 
his love of “ beasts ” He had learned comparatively 
httle from his schoolmasters, — ^who knew httle them- 
selves, and perhaps taught less He was able to 
read, though with difi&cully. Arithmetic was to him 
a thing unknown He had not even learnt to wnte 
It was scarcely possible that he could have learned 
much in his boyhood, for he went to work when he 
was only six years old. 

An attempt was made to teach him wntmg, whilst 
he was apprenticed to £egg, the drunken shoemaker. 
He asked leave to attend a wntmg school held m the 
evening His master could not, or would not, under- 
stand the meaning of his request “ What 1 ” said he, 
“learn to wnte' I suppose you will be asking to 
learn dancing next ! What busmess have you with 
writing ? Am I to be robbed of my time to enable 
you to learn to wnte’” Edward’s parents supported 
the apphcation, and at last the master gave his con- 
sent But there was always some work to do, or 
somethmg to finish and carry home to the master’s 
customers, so that Edward rarely attended the wnt- 
ing school , and at the end of the quarter, he knew 
very little more of penmanship than he did at the 
beginning 

Edward had to begm at the begmmng with 
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everything As we have already said, he knew next 
to nothing of books He did not possess a single 
work on Hatural History. He did not know the 
names of the birds and animals that he caught For 
many years after he had begun his lesearches, his 
knowledge of natural objects was obtained by chance. 
He knew little of the nature and habits of the crea- 
tures that he went to seek ; he scarcely knew where 
or how to find them. Yet his very absence of know- 
ledge proved a source of inexhaustible pleasure to him 
All that he learnt of the form, habits, and charac- 
teristics of birds and animals, was obtained by his 
own personal observation. His knowledge had been 
gathered and accumulated by himself It was his 
own. 

It was a misfortune to Edward that, after he had 
attained manhood, he was so shy and friendless He 
was as sohtary as Wordsworth’s Wanderer He had 
no friend of any sort to direct him m his studies , 
none even to lend him books, from which he Tnigbt 
have obtained some assistance He associated very 
httle with his fellow-workers. Shoemakers were 
a very drunken lot Edward, on the contrary, 
was sober and thoughtful His fellow shoemakers 
could not understand him They thought him an 
odd, wandering, unsettled creature Why should he 
not, as they did, enjoy himself at the public house * 
Instead of domg this, Edward plodded homewards so 
soon as his day’s work was over 
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There was, however, one advantage which Edward 
possessed, and it compensated him for many diffi- 
culties. He was an mtense lover of Nature Every- 
thing that lived and breathed had charms for him 
He loved the fields, the woods, the moors The 
living presence of the earth was always about him, 
and he eagerly drank m its spmt The bubbhng 
brooks, the whispenng trees, the aspects of the clouds, 
the driving wmd, were all sources of ddight. He 
felt hunself free amidst the liberty of Nature 

The ocean in its devious humours, — sometunes 
peacefully slumbering, or lavmg the sands with 
murmunng kisses at his feet , then, full of life and 
motion, carrying in and out the fishermen's boats 
along the shores of the Firth , or, roarmg with seem- 
ing agony, dashing itself m spray against the rock- 
bound coast, — ^these sights and scenes were always a 
source of wonderment. As his wandenngs were almost 
invariably conducted at night, he had abundant oppor- 
tumties of seemg, not only the ocean, but the heavens, 
m their various aspects What were these stars so far 
off m the sky * Were they worlds ? Were they but 
the outposts of the earth, from which other worlds 
were to be seen, far beyond the ken of the most 
powerful telescope ? 

To use Edward’s own words, " I can never succeed 
in describing my unbounded admiration of the works 
of the Almighty, not only the wonderful works 
which we ourselves see upon earth, but those won- 
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drous and countless millions of orbs •which roll, both 
near and far, in the endless immensity of space — ^the 
Home of Eternity 

" Every livmg thing that moves or lives, every- 
thing that grows, everythmg created or formed by the 
hand or the will of the Ommpotent, has such a fasci- 
nating charm for me, and sends such a thrill of plear 
sure through my whole frame, that to describe my 
feelings is utterly impossible” 

Another advantage which Edward possessed, be- 
sides his mtense love of Hature, was his mvincible 
determinaiioiL Whatever object in Natural History 
he desired to possess, if it were possible to obtain it, 
he never rested until he had succeeded. He sometimes 
lost for a time the object of which he was m search, 
because he -wished to observe its traits and habits 
For this purpose, he would observe long and carefully, 
before obtainmg possession of it By this means he 
was enabled to secure an amount of information m 
Natural History, such as no bool^ except the book of 
Nature, could have supphed him with. 

Edward proceeded to make a collection of natural 
objects early m the spnng of 1838 He was then 
twenty-four years old, and had been mamed about a 
year. He had, a short time before, bought an old gun 
for four and sixpence ; but it was so nckety that he 
had to tie the barrel to the stock with a piece of 
thick twine He carried his powder m a horn, and 
measured out his charges with the bowl of a tobacco- 
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pipe His shot was contained m a brown paper bag 
A few insect bottles of middling size, some boxes 
for containing moths and butterflies, and a botanical 
book for putting his plants in, constituted his equip- 
ment 

As he did not cease shoemaking until nine at night, 
nearly all his researches were made after that hour. 
He had to be back to his work in the mormng at six. 
His wages were so small, that he could not venture to 
abndge his workmg hours It was mdispensably 
necessary for him to husband carefully both his time 
and his money, so as to make the most of the one and 
the best of the other. And m order the better to 
accomplish this, he resolved never to spend a moment 
idly, nor a penny uselessly 

On returning home from his work at night, his 
usual course was to equip himself with his insect 
boxes and bottles, his botanical book and his gun , 
and to set out with his supper m his hand or 
stowed away m his pocket The nearest sprmg fur- 
nished him with sufficient drink So long as it was 
light, he scoured the country, looking for moths, or 
beetles, or plants, or birds, or any hvmg thing that 
came in his way 

"When it became so dark that he could no longer 
observe, he dropped down by the side of a bank, 
or a bush, or a tree, whichever came handiest, and 
there he dozed or slept until the light returned 
Then he got up, and again began his observations, 
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•which he continued until the time arnved when he 
had to return to his daily labour. It was no unusual 
crrcumstance for him — ^^vhen he had wandered too 
far, and come upon some more than usually attractive 
spot — ^to stnp himself of his gear, gun and all, which 
he would hide m some hole , and thus hghtened 
of everythmg, except his specimens, take to his 
heels and run at the top of his speed, m order to 
be at his work at the proper time. 

On Saturdays he could only make his observa- 
tions late at night He must be home by twelve 
o’clock. Sabbath-breaking is an intolerable sin m 
Scotland, and Edward was never a Sabbath-breaker. 
It was a good thing for his mental and physical health 
that there was a seventh day during which he could 
not and would not work. But for his seventh day’s 
rest, he would have worked mght and day. On 
Sundays he went to church •with his "wife and family. 
After evenmg service he took off his best clothes and 
donned his workmg dress Then he took a few hours’ 
sleep in his chair or lying across his bed, before set- 
ting out He thus contrived to secure a few hours’ 
observation on Monday mommgs before six o’clock. 

His neighbours used to say of him, “It is a 
stormy night that keeps that man Edward m the 
house ” In fact, his neighbours were completely be- 
wildered about his doings They gave vent to all 
sorts of surmises about his wanderings by night 
Exaggerated rumours spread about amongst the 
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to\m’8 people He went with a gun' Surely he 
couldn't he a poacher or a burglar ? That was impos- 
sible It was well knoivn that he lived soberly aud 
honestly, denying himself many things, and never 
repining at his lot, though hving a life of hardship 
But what could he mean by wandering about at 
night amongst wild, lonely, and ghost-haunted places^ 
They wouldn’t have slept m Boyndie churchyard for 
worlds ! And yet that was one of Edward’s favourite 
spots' 

He went out in fine starht nights, in moonhght 
nights, and m cold and drizzling nights. Weather 
never daunted him When it ramed, he would look 
out for a hole in a bank, and thrust himself into it, 
feet foremost He kept his head and his gun out, 
watchmg and waitmg for any casualties that might 
happen He knew of two such holes, both in sand- 
banks and both m woods, which he occasionally fre- 
quented They were foxes’ or badgers’ dens If any 
of these gentry were inside when he took up his posi- 
tion, they did not venture to disturb him If they 
were out they did the same, except on one occa- 
sion, when a badger endeavoured to dislodge him, 
showing his teeth He was obhged to shoot it He 
could often have shot deers and hares, which came 
close up to wheie he was , but they were forbidden 
animals, and he resisted the temptation He shot 
owls and polecats from Ins ambuscades Numbers of 
moths came dancing about him, and many of these 
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lie secured and boxed, — sending them to their long 
sleep with a little drop of chloroform Wlien it 
rained heavil)% he diew in his head and his gun, and 
slept until the first streaks of bght appeared on the 
hoiizon ; and then he came out of his hole and pro- 
ceeded with his operations. 

At other times he would take up his quarters foi 
the night in some disused buildings — ^in a barn, a 
ruined castle, or a churchyard He usually obtamed 
better shelter in such places than if he were seated 
by the side of a stone, a bush, or a wall His prmcipal 

objection to them was, that he had a greater number 
of visitors theie than elsewhere, — such as polecats, 
weasels, bats, rats, and mice, not to speak of hosts 
of night-wandenng insects, such as molluscs, beetles, 
slaters, and centipedes. Thmk of havmg a polecat 
or a weasel smflf-smffing at your face while asleep > 
Or two or three big rats tug-tugging at your pockets, 
and attempting to steal away your larder These 
vi.sitors, however, did not always prove an annoy- 
ance On the contrary, they sometimes proved a 
wmdfall; for, when they came withm reach, they 
were suddenly seized, exanuned, and, if found neces- 
sary, killed, stuffed, and added to the collection 
The coldest places m which Edward slept at night, 
were among the rocks by the seaside, on the shmgle, 
or on the sea-braes along the coast When exposed to 
the east wmd, these sleeping-places were perishingly 
When he went inland he could obtain better 
a 
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shelter In summer time, especially, he would lie 
down on the grass and ^eep soundly, with the loch 
of his gun for his pillow, and the canopy of heaven 
for his blanket His ear was always open for the 
sounds of Nature, and when the lark was carolling 
his early hymn of praise, long before the sun had 
risen, Edward would rise and watch for daybreak — 

Wlien from the naked top 
Of some bold headland he beheld the sun 
Bise up, and bathe the world m light 

Tn the course of his wanderings inland, he was fre- 
quently overtaken by storms in the hills He earned 
no cloak, nor plaid, nor umbrella, so that he often 
got completely soaked before he could find shelter 
One of the most remarkable mghts Edward ever 
spent, was imder a giavestone in the churchyard of 
Bo3Tidie The church of this parish was at one time 
situated in the midst of the chuichyard ; but as it was 
found inconvenient, and at a considerable distance 
from the bulk of the parishioners, it was removed 
inland, leavmg but a gable end of the old church 
standmg The churchyard, however, is still used 
as a burying-place It stands on a high piece oi 
ground overlookmg the sea, about two miles west ol 
Banff In clear days, the bold, rugged, precipitous 
coast IS to be seen, extending eastward as far as Crovie 
Head. But the night of winch we speak was very 
dark , the sly was overhung with roUmg clouds , 
the sea was moamng along the shore Edward ex- 
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Dected a wild night, as he had seen the storm brew- 
ing before he left home. Ifevertheless he went oul 
as nsuaL 

He had always legaided a thnnderstoim as one 
of the grandest sights He rejoiced m the waning 
of the elements by day, and also by night when the 
inhabitants of the earth weie wrapped m sleep As 
he approached old Boyndie, the storm burst The 
clouds were ripped open, and the zigzag lightning 
threw a sudden flood of light over land and sea 
Torrents of rain followed, in the midst of which 
Edward ran into the churchyard and took shelter 
under a flat tombstone supported by four low pillars 
There was j‘ust room enough for him to lie down at 
full length. The storm was not yet at its height. 
The thunder pealed and crashed and rolled along the 
heavens, as if the universe were about to be torn 
asunder, and the mighty fragments hurled out mto 
inflnity. It became louder and louder — nearer and 
nearer. The lightmng flashed m red and yellowish 
flery streams ; each flash leavmg behmd it a suffo- 
catmg sulphurous odour Then followed torrents of 
ram and hail and lumps of ice 

After the thunderstorm, the wind began, — Slightly 
at first, but, increasing rapidly, it soon blew a hurri- 
cane The sea rose, and lashed its waves furiously 
along the coast Although Edward had entertained 
no fear of the thunder, he now began to fear lest 
the tremendous fury of the wmd would blow down 
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the nckety gable end of the old church of Boyndie , 
m which case it would have fallen upon the tombstone, 
under which he lay 

The hurricane lasted for about an hour, after which 
the wind fell Midnight was long past, and morning 
was approachmg Before leaving the tombstone 
Edward endeavoured to obtain a few minutes’ sleep. 
He had just begun to doze, when he was awakened 
by a weird and unearthly moaning. He hstened. 
The moaning became a stifled scream The noise 
grew louder and louder, until it rose into the highest 
pitch of howhng What could it be* He was m 
the home of the deadl Was it a ghost? Never 1 
His mmd revolted from the wretched superstition. 
He looked out to see what it could be , when some- 
thmg light in colour dashed past like a flash, closely 
followed by another and a darker object After the 
screammg had ceased, Edward again composed him- 
self to sleep, when he was wakened up by a sudden 
rush over his legs He looked up The mystery 
was solved > Two cats — a hght and a dark one — had 
been merely caterwauling in the graveyard, and mak- 
mg night hideous accordmg to their usual custom. 

By this time the day was beginning to break, and 
Edward prepared to leave his restmg-place and re- 
sume his labours He felt very stiff as he crept from 
under the tombstone, where he had been lymg in a 
cramped position He was both cold and wet , but 
his stiffness soon u oie off , and after some smart run^ 
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ning in the open air, Ins joints became a little more 
flcMble ; and, shorth altei, he returned home 

3ikiv\ard had Irequent nn=5haps Avhen ho A\entout 
on these noctui nal cxpcdii ions One summci evening 
he went out moth-hunting The weather was mild 
and fair ; and it gave promise of an abundant “ take ” 
of moths lie had with him his collecting-bo's: under 
his arm, and a phial of chloroform in Ins pocket. Ills 
beat lay in a woody dale, close by the river’s side. 
He paced the narrow footpath backward and forward, 
snapping at Ins prey as he walked along Hie path 
The sun went downi. The mellow thrush, w’hich 
had been pouring forth his requiem to the parting 
day, was now silenU The lark flow to its mossy bed, 
the swallow to its nest The wood-pigeon had uttered 
Ins last coo before settling down for the night Tlie 
hum of the bee w’as no longer heard The grass- 
hopper had sounded his last clmp ; and all seemed 
to hai e simk to sleep Yet ITature is never ut rest 
Tlie owl began to utter his doleful and melancholy 
wail , the nightjar {Gapi imulgus Europceni) was still 
out with his spinning-whcel-like hvn, bin'; and the 
lightsome roe, the pride of the lowland w’oods, was 
emitting his favourite night bark 

The moths contmued to appear long after tlie 
butterflies had gone to rest Tliey crowded out from 
their sylvan homes into the moth-catcher’s beat 
These he contmued to secure A little drop of the 
^owsy liquid, and the msect dropped into his box, as 
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peifect as if stiU m Nature’s hands Thus he managed 
to secure a number of first-rate specimens — amongst 
others, the Oak Egger moth, the "Wood-Tiger moth, the 
Cream-spot Tiger moth, the Bee-Hawk moth, the beau- 
tiful China-mark, the Green Silver-lme, and many 
other specimens He hoped to secure more , but in 
the midst of his operations he was interrupted by the 
approach of an extraordinary-looking creature. 

He was stepping slowly and watchfully along his 
beat, crooning to himself "There's nae luck aboot 
the house,” when, lookmg along the narrow footpath, 
he observed something very large, and tremendously 
long, coming towards him He suddenly stopped his 
crooning and came to a stand-stilL "What could the 
hideous-looking monster be* He could not see it 
clearly, for it had become dark, and the moon was not 
yet up Yet there it was, drawing slowly towards him 
He was totally unarmed He had neither his gun nor 
even his guUy knife with him, Eear whispered, "Ely » 
fiy for your life but courage shouted, “ No > no > 
stand like a man and a true naturahst, and see the 
worst and the best of it >” So he stood his ground 
At length the animal gradually approached bnn 
He now observed that it consisted of three large and 
full-grown badgers, each a short distance behind the 
other, the foremost being only about sixteen yards 
from where he stood. He had for some tune been on 
the look-out for a badger to add to his collection, and 
now he hoped to be able to secure one He rushed 
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forward ; the badgers suddenly turned and made for 
the liver alongside of which his heat had extended 
He wrapped a handkerchief round Ins hand to prevent 
the animals biting him, threw off his hat, and bolted 
after the badgers. He was gaming on them rapidly, 
and as he came up with the last, which was bolting 
down into the river, he gave it a tremendous kick , 
but, in doing so, he feE suddenly flat on liis back in 
the midst of the path When he came to himself he 
began to fed if his legs were broken, or if his head 
were still on. Tes, all was right , but, on searchmg, 
he found a tremendous bump upon the back of his 
head, as big as a turkey’s egg 

Such was the end of his night’s moth-hunting 
But his head was so full of badgers, and he was so 
confused with his fall, that when he reached home and 
went to sleep, he got up shortly afterwards, loaded his 
gun for the purpose of shooting a badger, and, as ho 
was m the act of putting a cap on the nipple, he 
suddenly awoke ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


NIGHT WANDERERS. 

Although it is comparakvely easy to observe the 
habits of animals by day, it is much more difficult to 
do so at night Edward, as we have already said, was 
compelled by circumstances to work at shoemaking 
by day, and to work at Natural History by mght 
" It would have been much easier work for me,” 
said Edward, m answer to an inquiry made as to his 
nocturnal observations, “ had it been my good fortune 
to possess but a single trustworthy book on the sub- 
ject, or even a smgle fnend who could have told me 
anythmg about such matters But I had neither book 
nor friend. I was in a far worse predicament than 
the young and intendmg communicants at the pansh 
church ofBoyndie were, who, when asked a question by 
the good and pious mmister, and returning no answer, 
were told that they were shockingly m the dark — aU 
m the dark together Now, they had a Lght beside 
them, for they had their teacher in their midst But 
I had no light whatever, and no mstmctor It was 
doubly dark with me It was decidedly the very 
blackness of darkness m my case The only spark or 
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glimmer I had was irom within It pioceeded from, 
the never-ceasing craving I had for more Imowledge 
of the works of Nature This was the only faintest 
twinkle I had to lighten up my path, even in the 
darkest night. And that little twinkle, together with 
my own never-flagging perseverance, hke a good and 
earnest pilot, steered me steadily and unflmchingly 
onward.” 

Although Edward was frequently out in wmter- 
time, especially in moonlight, his principal night-work 
occurred between sprmg and autumn. The stillest 
and quietest, and usually the darkest part of the night 
— ^unless when the moon was up — was from about an 
hour after sunset until about an hour before sunrise 
Yet, durmg that sombre time, when not asleep, he 
seldom failed to hear the sounds or voices, near or at 
a distance, of midnight wandereis prowhng about In 
the course of a few years he learnt to know all the 
beasts and birds of the distnct frequented by him 
He knew the former by their noises and grantings, and 
the latter by the sound of their wings when flymg 
When a feathered wanderer flew by, he could tell 
its call-note at once, and often the family as well as 
the species to which it belonged But although he con- 
trived to make himself acquamted with the objects of 
many of these midnight cries and noises, others cost 
him a great deal of time and labour, as well as some 
dexterous manoeuvring 

The sounds of the midnight reamers, as weU as the 
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appearance of the birds and animals, were invariably 
more numerous durmg the earlier part of the year 
In the spnng and early part of summer they were 
always the most lively Towards the end of summer 
the sounds became fewer and less animated , and the 
ammals themselves did not appear so frequently 
Woods were the prmcipal lodgmg-places of birds and 
ammals There were fewer in the fields , stall fewer 
among the rocks or shmgle by the sea-shore, except 
m winter ; and in the hills, the fewest of alL 

When he made his first night expeditions to the 
inland country, the hoarse-hke tark of the Eoe-deer, 
and the timid-like UeaJMeah of the Hare, puzzled 
lum very much. He attributed these noises to other 
animals, before he was able by careful observation to 
attribute them to their true sources Although the 
deer wanders about at all hours of the night, occa- . 
sionaUy gruntmg or barking, it does not usually feed 
at that time The hare, on the other hand, feeds 
even durmg the darkest mghts, and m sprmg and the 
early part of summer it utters its low cry of UealcMeak 
This cry is very different from that which it utters 
when snared or half-shot Its cry for help is then 
most soul-pitymg* it is like the tremulous voice of an 
infant, even to the qmvermg of its httle innocent lips. 

While Edward found that the deer and the hare 
were among the animals that wandered about a good 
deal in the dark, he did not find that the Eabbit 
was a night-roamer, although he occasionally saw 
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it moving about by moonlight. He often watched the 
rabbits going into their burrows at sunset, and he 
also observed them emerging from them a little 
before sunrise. But there was one thing about the 
mbbit that perplexed and puzzled him. It did not 
emit any cry, such as the hare does ; but he often 
heard the rabbit iap-tap in a particular manner. How 
was tliis noise caused ^ He endeavoured to ascertam 
the cause by close observation 

Early one morning, when he was lying under a 
whin bush, about twenty yards from the foot of a 
sandy knoll, where there were plenty of rabbits’ holes, 
he was startled by heanng a loud tap-tapping almost 
close to where he lay ! The streaks of day were just 
beginnmg to appear. Parting the bush gently aside, 
and lookmg through it, he observed a rabbit thud- 
thudding its hind feet upon the ground close to the 
mouth of another rabbit’s hole. 

Edward contmued to watch the rabbit After he 
had finished his tapping at the first hole, he went 
along the hiUock and began tap-tappmg at another. 
He went on agam He would smell the ground about 
the hole first, and would sometimes pass without tap- 
ping At last he got to a hole where his progress 
was stopped. After he had given only two or three 
thuds, out rushed a full-grown rabbit, and flew at the 
disturber of the peace He rushed at him with such 
fury that they both rolled headlong down hill, until 
they reached the bottom 
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There they had a rare set-to — a regular rabbit-fight 
Babbits are fools at fighting Their object seems 
to be to leap over each other, and to kick the back 
of their enemy’s head as they fly over , each trying 
to jump the highest, and to lack the hardest It is 
a matter of jumping and kicking Yet rabbits have 
an immense power m their hinder feet They often 
knock each other down by this method of fightmg 
They also occasionally fight like rams — knocking then 
heads hard together Then they reel and tumble, until 
they recover, and are at it again, until one or the 
other succumbs 

Edward is of opinion that the method pursued by 
the male rabbits, of tapping in front of their neigh- 
bours’ holes, IS to attract the attention of the females 
When the male comes out, instead of the female, 
a fight occurs, such as that above described. At 
other times, the rabbit that taps is joined by other 
rabbits from the holes, and a fnendly conference 
takes place But, besides this loud beating with 
their heels, the rabbits possess another method of 
communicating with then fellows They produce a 
sound like tap-fat t which is the sigu of danger 
Edward often saw numbers of them friskmg and 
gambolling merrily about the mouths of their burrows, 
but when the sound of tap-pat was heard, the whole 
of the rabbits, young and old, rushed immediately 
to their holes 

Amongst the true night-roamers are the fox, the 
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otter, the "badger, the polecat, the stoat, the weasel, 
the hedgehog, the rat, and almost the whole family 
of mice. These are, for the most part, nocturnal in 
their habits No matter how daik or tempestuous 
the night, they are constantly prowlmg about. 
Even at the sea-shore, — ^the otter, the weasel, and the 
mice, often paid Edward a visit "When on the hills 
or moors, he often saw the weasel, and sometimes 
the fox , but the fields and the sides of woods weie 
the places wheie they were most frequently met ivith. 
All these animals, like the deer and hare, have their 
peculiar and indimdual calls, which they utter at 
night 

Thus the Eox may be known by his lark, which re- 
sembles that of a poodle dog, with a little of the yelp m 
it , and he repeats this at intervals varying from about 
SIX to eighteen minutes between each When sud- 
denly surprised, the fox gives vent to a sharp harsh- 
hke growl, and shows and snaps his teeth " I once,” 
says Edward, " put my wallang-staff mto the month 
of a fox just roused from his lair — ^for foxes do not 
always live in holes — ^to see how the fellow would 
act He woraed the stick and took it away with 
him I have, on three different occasions, come upon 
two foxes occupying the same lair at the same time 
— twice on the cliffs by tlie sea, and once among 
the bushes in an old and disused quarry. In one 
instance I came upon them in mid-wmter, and m the 
other two cases durmg summer.” 
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The Badger utters a kind of snarling ffnmi This 
IS done in quick succession. Then he is silent for a 
short time, and again he begins in the same strain. 
The Otter, and most of the other night-roamers, have 
a sort of squeak, which they utter occasionally. But 
though there is a difference between them, which 
Edward could distmguish, it is very difdoult to de- 
scribe it in words Their screams, however, differ 
widely &om their ordinary call The scream is the 
result of alarm or pain, perhaps of a sudden wound , 
the call IS their nightly greetmg when they hold 
Mendly converse with each other ; but the difference 
m the screams can only be learnt by the ear, and can 
scarcely be described by words 

The Eield Mice — the "wee timorous beasties” of 
Bums — ^besides their squeaking, hit a low and not 
unmusical ditty for hours together Edward often 
heard them about him, sometimes quite near hun, 
sometimes beneath his head. He occasionally tried 
to clutch them, but on opening his hand he found 
it filled with grass, moss, or leaves The result of 
his observations was, that several, if not the whole of 
the mouse race, are possessed, more or less, of the 
gift of smgmg 

The otter, polecat, stoat, and weasel, have a knack 
of Uomng or htzzing when suddenly come upon, or 
when placed at bay. The tliree latter stand up on 
their hmd feet m a menacmg attitude Sometimes 
they suddenly dart forward and give battle when 
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iliey see no olher way of escape Tins is especially 
the case with the females when they have their young 
about them Edward once saw a weasel, after hiding 
her family amongst a caim of stones, ascend to the 
top, and muttenng something all the while, by her 
thieatening attitude and fierce showing of her teeth, 
dared any one to approach her under penalty of imme- 
diate attack. 

A bite of a weasel, or polecat, or badger, or otter, 
is anjiilung but agreeable The bites of the weasel 
and the polecat are the worst There seems to be 
some poison in their bites, for the part bitten soon 
becomes infiamed, and the bite is long m heal- 
ing. Tlie whole of this group of animals are of the 
same bold, fearless, and impetuous disposition They 
are also remarkably impertment and aggressive, not 
hesitatmg to attack man himself, especially when 
they see him showing the shghtest symptoms of cow- 
ardice Take the following illustrations, commum- 
cated by Edward himself • — 

“ Eetummg one mommg from an excursion in the 
Buchan district, when between Eraserburgh and 
Peiman, I felt so completely exhausted by fatigue, 
want of sleep, and want of food (for my haversack had 
become exhausted), that I went mto a field near the 
load, lay down by a dyke-side, and fell fast asleep I 
had not slept long, however, when I was awakened by 
somethmg cold pressing in betwixt my forehead and 
the edge of my hat There weie some small birds in my 
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hat which I had shot, and they were wrapped in wad* 
ding On putting up my hand to ascertain the mean- 
ing, I got hold of a Weasel, which had been trying to 

force its way in to the birds I thiew him away to 

% 

some distance amongst the grass, and went to sleep 
again The fellow came back in a few minutes, and 
began the same trick I gripped him hard this time, 
and tossed him across the dyke * into another field, 
but not before he had bitten my hands I began to 
close my eyes once moie, when again the prowler 
approached At last despairing of peace, I left the 
spot where I had been seated, and went into a small 
plantation about a hundred yards off, and now, I 
thought, I would surely get a nap in comfort But 
the weasel would not be refused He had followed 
in my track, I had scarcely closed my eyes before 
he was at me again. He was tiying to get into my 
hat I awoke and shoved him off Again he tried 
it, and again he escaped By this time I was tho- 
roughly awake I was a good deal nettled at the 
pertinacity of the brute, and yet could not help ad- 
miring his perseverance But, thinking it was now 
high time to put an end to the game, mstead of fall- 
ing asleep, I kept watch Back he came, nothing 
daunted by his pievious repulses I suffered him to 
go on with his operations until I found my hat about 
to roll off I then throttled, and eventually strangled, 

* J)y 7 e 01 dilct in tlio North, means a stone or earth nail, not a 
ditch, as it means m the South 
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the audacious little creature, though my hand ws 
agam bitten severely After gettmg a few winiks of 
sleep, I was again able to resume my journey” 
Edward was once attacked by two pertmacious 
Rats in a similar manner He was making an excur- 
sion between Banff and Aberdeen, and had got to a 
place near Slams Castle, beyond Peterhead It had 
been raining aU day. It was now growmg dark , and 
he looked about for a place to sleep in He observed 
a dilapidated building, which looked bice the rums 
of a threshing-miU, as it stood near a farm-steadmg 
He entered the place, and found only a small part of 
the roof stall standmg It was, however, sufficient to 
protect him from the ram, which was stall faUmg 
There was a pile of stones and rubbish immediately 
under the roof, and havmg gathered together as much 
dry grass as he could find, and spread it on the stones, 
he lay down m a reclmmg position In this position 
he soon fell fast asleep 

How long he had slept he did not know , but he 
was awakened by a quivermg sort of motion about 
his head He at first thought it was caused by 
the sinking of the stones, and that his head was gomg 
down with them He sat bolt upright, clutched his 
gun and wallet to save them, and felt the stones with 
his hands to ascertam whether they had sunk or not. 
They were quite undisturbed He agam lay down, 
thmkmg that he had only been dreammg But 
before he could fall asleep, the movement imder his 

I 
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head again commenced. Thinkmg it might be a 
weasel, and not -wislung for Ins company, he moved 
to one side, adjusted his bedding, moved the grass, 
and prepared to lie down agam 

His sleep this time was of very short duration, for 
the tug-tugging again commenced. He now raised 
his hand, at the same time that he opened his eyes, 
and seized hold, not of a weasel, but of a rat He 
threw him away, thinkmg that that would be enough 
Bemg assured that there were no weasels there — ^for 
rats and weasels never associate — ^he now thought he 
should be able to get a little sleep He had no idea 
that the rat would return 

But in this he was disappointed. He was just 
begmiung to sleep when he heard the rat again 
He looked up, and found that two rats were approach- 
ing him So long as there were only two, he knew 
he could manage them He allowed them to chmb 
up the stones and smell all about him One of them 
mounted his face, and sat upon it They next pro- 
ceeded to his wallet, and endeavoured to pull it from 
under his head They had almost succeeded in domg 
so, when he laid hold of his wallet and drove them 
o£F 

Being now m a sort of fossilised state from wet 
and cold, Edward did not attempt to sleep agam, but 
rose up from his bed of atones, secured all his things, 
and marched away to recover his animal heat and 
resume his explorations. 
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Speaking of the Otter as a niglit-roamer, Edward 
ohscrves — " I am not awaic who first hniiesqned the 
Otter as an amphibious animal He must have 
known very little of the animal’s tiue habits, and 
nothing at all of its anatomical structure The error 
thus promulgated seems to Have taken deep root 
That the Otter is aquatic in habits is well known 
He goes into the water to fish, but he is forced to 
come up again to breathe In fact, a very small por- 
tion of the Otter’s life is spent in the water There 
are many birds that are far more aquatic than the 
Otter There are some, indeed, that never leave the 
water night nor day ; yet no one calls them amphi- 
bious birds I have seen the Otter, in his fiee, un- 
fettered, and unmolested condition, both in the sea 
and the nver, go into the water, and disappear many 
a time, and I have often watched for his reappeaiance 
The longest time that he remamed under water was 
from three to four minutes , the usual time was from 
two to three minutes I have also watched numbers 
of water birds, who have also to descend for their 
food, and I must say that the greater number of them 
exceed the Otter in the tune that they remain below 
water Some of them remain double the time I 
once saw a Great Horthern Diver remain below water 
more than nine minutes A porpoise that I once 
watched, remained down about ten minutes , and so 
on with other sea-birds and animals” 

Many of these night-roaming animals — such as the 
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weasel, rat, badger, otter, and polecat-=-are seen during 
the day , but these may only be regarded as stray indi- 
viduals, their prmcipal feedmg time bemg at mght. 
The rat may forage in the daytime, and the weasel is 
sometimes to be seen hunting when the sun is high 
But there was one circumstance in connection with the 
manners and habits of these creatures which surpnsed 
Edward not a little, which was, — that although he 
very seldom saw any of them in the evenmg, or until 
after it was dark, — ^he never missed seeing them in the 
morning, and sometimes after it had become daylight 
The same remark is, in a measure, apphcable to many 
of the mght msects, to land crustaceans, beetles, many 
of the larger moths, sandhoppers, and slaters 

One of the most severe encounters that Edward 
ever had with a nocturnal roamer was with a Pole- 
cat or Eumart* m the rmned castle of the Boyne 
The polecat is of the same family as the weasel, but 
it 13 longer, bigger, and stronger It is called Eu- 
mart because of the foetid odour which it emits when 
irritated or attacked. It is an extremely destructive 
brute, especially m the poultry-yard, where it kiHa 
far more than it eats Its prmcipal luxury seems to 
be to drmk the blood and suck the brams of the 
ammals it lulls It destroys everything that the game- 
keeper wishes to preserve. Hence the destructive 
war that is so constantly waged against the polecat 
The ruined castle of the Boyne, about five miles 


* Fiiimrt, mfirde, old Frenoli, 
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west of Banff, was one of Edward’s favounte night 
haunts The rums occupy the level summit of a 
precipitous hanlc forming the eastern side of a ravine, 
through which the little river Boyne flows. One of the 
vaults, level "with the ground, is used as a sheltenng 
place for cattle Here Edward often took refuge 
durmg rain, or while the mght was too dark to 
observe. The cattle soon got used to him. "When 
the weather was dry, and the animals fed or slept 
outside, Edward had the vault to himself On such 
occasions he was visited by rats, rabbits, owls, weasels, 
polecats, and other animals 

One night, as he was lying upon a stone, dozing 
or sleeping, he was awakened by somethmg pat-pat- 
tmg against his legs He thought it must be a 
rabbit or a rat, as he knew that they were about the 
place He only moved his legs a little, so as to drive 
the creature away. But the animal would not go. 
Then he raised himself up, and away it went , but the 
night was so dark that he did not see what the animal 
was Down he went again to try and get a sleep , 
but before a few mmutes had elapsed, he felt the 
same pat-patting; on this occasion it was higher 
up his body He now swept his hand across his 
breast, and thrust the intruder off The animal 
shrieked as it fell to the ground. Edward knew the 
shriek at once It was a Polecat 

He shifted his position a little, so as to be opposite 
the doorway, where he could see his antagonist betwixt 
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him and the shy He also turned upon his side in 
order to have more freedom to act He had in one of 
his breast pockets a water-hen which he had shot that 
evemng , and he had no doubt that this was the bait 
which attracted the polecat He buttoned up his 
coat to his chm, so as to prevent the bird from bemg 
carried away by force He was now ready for what- 
ever might happen Edward must tell tlie rest of 
the story m his own words — 

“Well, just as I hoped and expected, in about 
twenty mmutes I observed the fellow entering the 
vault, lookmg straight in my direction. He was very 
cautioun at first He halted, and looked behind him. 
He tur»aed a little, and looked out I could easily 
have shot him now, but that would have spoilt the 
sport ; besides, I never wasted my powder and shot 
upon anythmg that I could take with my hands 
Having stood for a few seconds, he slowly advanced, 
keepmg his nose on the ground. On he came He 
put his fore-feet on my legs, and stared me full in 
the face for about a minute I wondered what he 
would do next, — whether he would come nearer or go 
away When satisfied with his look at my face, he 
dropped his feet and ran out of the vault I was a 
good deal disappointed; and I feared that my look 
had frightened him By no means. I was soon 
reassured by hearmg the well-known and ominous 
of the tnbe It occurred to me that I 
was about to be assaulted by a legion of polecats, and 
tJiat it rught be best to beat a retreat. 
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“ I was just in tlie act of rising, wlien I saw my 
adversary once more make his appearance at the 
entrance He seemed to be alone I slipped quietly 
down again to my former position, and waited his 
attack. After a rather slow and protracted march, 
in the course of which he several times turned his 
head towards the door — a manceu\T:e which I did 
not at all like — he at last approached me He at 
once leapt upon me, and looked back towards the 
entrance I lifted my head, and he looked full 
m my face Then he leapt down, and ran to the 
entrance once more, and gave a sgucdk No answer 
He returned, and leapt upon me again He was 
now in a better position than before, but not 
suflBciently far up for my purpose Doivn went his 
nose, and up, up he crawled over my body towards 
the bird m my breast pocket His head was low 
down, so that I couldn’t seize him 

“ I lay as still as death ; but^ being forced to 
breathe, the movement of my chest made the brute 
raise his head, and at that moment I gnpt him by the 
throat > I sprang mstantly to my feet, and held on 
But I actually thought that he would have torn my 
hands to pieces with his claws I endeavoured to 
get him turned lound, so as to get my hand to the 
back of his neck Even then, I had enough to do to 
hold him fast How he screamed and yelled i Wliat 
an unearthly noise m the dead of night ' The vault 
rang with his bowlings > And then what an awful 
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stench he enutted during his struggles 1 The •very 
jackdaws in the upper stones of the castle began to 
caw I Still I kept my hold. But I could not pre- 
vent his 3 'elling at the top of his voice Although I 
gripped and squeezed with all my might and mam, 
I could not choke him 

“ Then I bethought me of another way of deahng 
with the brute. I had m my pocket about an ounce 
of chloroform, which I used for capturing msects I 
took the bottle out, undid the cork, and thrust the 
ounce of chloroform down the fumart's throat It 
acted as a sleeping draught He gradually lessened 
his struggles Then I laid him down upon a stone, 
and, pressmg the iron heel of my boot upon his neck, 
I dislocated his spme, and he struggled no more 1 
was quite exhausted when the struggle was over 
The fight must have lasted neaily two hours It was 
the most temble encounter that I ever had with an 
animal of his class My hands were very much 
bitten and scratched , and they long contmued in- 
fiamed and sore But the prey I had captured was 
well worth the struggle He was a large and powerful 
ammal — a male , and I desired to have him as a 
match for a female winch 1 had captured some tune 
before He w'as all the more valuable, as I suc- 
ceeded in taking him without the shghtest mjury to 
lus skin "* 


* An enconntcr tctivccn an esglc and a polecat in the forest 
of Glen Avon, BonlTsluie, is thus described in the New SCaiislwdl 
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The Winged cieatmes at nigbt aie moie easily de 
scribed Although the Bat comes out pretty early 
in tbe evenings, it is not on night insects that he 
chiefly feeds It is rather on the day insects which 
have not yet gone home to their rest The bat flies 
mostly at twilight, and inhabits ruins and buildings 
as well as hollow trees in tbe woods 

The Owl is a nocturnal bird of prey. It flits by, 
as the twilight deepens mto night, and hoots or 
howls in hollow and lugubrious tones Though 
Edward was by no means given to fear, he was once 
scared at midmght by the screech of a Long-eared oivl 
{Stnx otui) It was only about the third or fourth 
night that he had gone out in search of specimens 
When he began his night-work, he was sometimes a 
little squeamish ; but, as he became accustomed to it, 
he slept quite as soundly out of doors as in bed. He 

Account of Scotland “The eagle builds its ojTie m some inaccessible 
rock, and contmucs from year to year to hatch its young in the 
same spot One of these noble birds 1705 killed some years ago, 
which measured upwards of six feet from tip to tip of the wings. 
One of the keepers of the forest bemg one day reclinmg on the side 
of a hill, obserred an eagle horenng about for his prey, and, dartmg 
suddenly down, it caught hold of a polecat, with which it rose up, 
and flew on ay in the direction of an immense cliff on the opposite 
hilL It had not proceeded far, when ho observed it abatmg its 
course, and descending in a spiral direction, until it reached the 
ground Ho was led by curiosity to proceed towards tlio spot, 
which was about a mile distant from him, and there he found the 
eagle quite dead, with its talons transfixed m the polecat The 
polecat was also dead, with its teeth fixed in the eagle’s gullet ” 
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was as fearless by mgbt as by day. No thought of 
ghosts, hobgoblins, water-kelpies, brownies, fames, or 
the other supposed spirits of darkness, ever daunted 
hun But, on this particular mght, he had one of the 
most alarmmg and fearful awakenings that he had 
ever expenenced. 

, There had been a fearful thunderstorm, durmg 
which he had taken shelter in a hole in the woods of 
Mountcoffer He had faUen asleep with his head upon 
the lock of his gun. Before he entered the burrow, he 
had caught a field-mouse, which he wished to take home 
alive He therefore tied a string round its tail, attach- 
mg the other end of the strmg (which was about six 
feet long) to his waistcoat The little fellow had thus 
the liberty of the length of his tether 

■While Edward was sleepmg soundly, he was 
awakened by somethmg tug-tuggmg at his waistcoat , 
and then by hearmg a terrific senes of yeUs, mingled 
with screeches, close at his head. He was confused 
and bewildered at first, and did not know where he 
was, or what the dreadful noises meant Becover- 
mg his recollection, and opening his eyes, he looked 
about him. He remembered the mouse, and pulled 
back the string to which it had been attached The 
mouse was gone Nothing but the skm of its tail 
remained He looked up, and saw an Owl sittmg on 
a tree a few yards off. He had doubtless begun to 
scream when he found that his capture of the mouse 
was resisted by the strmg attached to its tail Edward 
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emerged a little fiom liis burrow, and drew out 
his gun for the purpose of shooting the owl ; but, 
before he could do this, the owl had taken to his wings 
and fled away with his boot}’- 

Besides the Long-eared owl, Edward also met with 
the Brown owl, — the only two species that he met 
with m his district, or of which he can speak from 
personal observation. Both of these owls uttered a 
too-hoo when sinking down upon their prey , and, 
after they had secured it, they would fly away 
without any fuither noise , but, if obstructed, they 
would both set up a loud screech Edward had 
many opportunities of witnessmg this trait m their 
characters The best instance occurred in the wood 
of Bacldaw 

“ Near the centre of this wood,” he observes, “ and 
not far from the farm of the same name, there is a 
small piece of stagnant water. I was reclining against 
a tree one night, listening to a reptihan choir — a con- 
cert of frogs It was dehcious to hear the musicians 
endeavouring to excel each other in then stiams, and 
to exhibit their wonderful vocal powers The defect 
of the concert was the want of time. Each indivi- 
dual performer endeavoured to get as much above the 
concert pitch as possible It was a most beautiful 
mght, — for there are beautiful nights as well as days 
m the north, — and I am certain that these creatures 
were enjoying its beauty as much as myself Pre- 
sently, when the whole of the vocalists had reached 
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then highest notes, they became hushed in an instant. 
I was amazed at this, and began to wonder at the 
sudden termination of the concert But, lookmg 
about, I observed a Broivn Owl drop down, with the 
silence of death, on to the top of a low dyke close by 
the orchestra 

“ He sat there for nearly half an hour, during which 
there was perfect silence. The owl himself lemamed 
quite motionless, for I watched him all the time. 
Then I saw the owl give a hitch, and move his head a 
httle to one side. He instantly darted down amongst 
the grass and rashes, after which he rose with some- 
thing dangling from his claws It was a frog I saw 
it quite distmctly. He flew up to a tree behmd the 
one against which I was leamng I turned round a 
httle, and looked up to see how the owl would pro- 
ceed with his quarry j whether he would tear him in 
pieces, or gobble him up whole In this, however, I 
was disappomted. Although I moved very quietly, 
the quick eye or ear of the owl detected me, and I 
was at once greeted with his hoohe-gool-oo-oo as loud 
as he could scream. I might have shot him , but 
my stock of powder and lead was very low, and I 
reframed. Besides, he soon put it out of my power 
by takmg wmg and flymg off with his prey” 

There were two other birds which Edward often 
observed prowling about m the twihght in search of 
food, — namely, the Kestrel and Merlin. On one 
occasion he shot a specimen of the latter, when it 
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was so dark that he could scarcely see it He did 
not know that it was a hawk He thought it was a 
goatsucker hy its flight. Many of the birds of prey 
roamed about by night as well os by day. The harsh 
scream of the heron, the quad of the wild duck, the 
piping of the kittyneedy (common sandpiper), the 
hirheck of the muirfowl, the wail of the plover, the 
curlee of the curlew, and the loom of the snipe, were 
often heard at night, in the regions frequented by 
these birds Then again, by the sea-side, he would 
hear by night the shnll piping of the redshank and 
ring-dotterel, and the plechpleck of the oyster-catcher, 
as they came down from their breeding-grounds to 
the shore, to feed or to hold their conclaves 

The Coot and Water-hen sometimes get very noisy 
after sunset The Landrail crimes the whole night 
through, until some time after the sun rises. The 
Partridge too either moves about or is on the alert 
durrng spring and summer, as may be known by its 
often repeated twirr-twirr “ The only bird we have 
here,” says Edward, “that attempts to give music at 
the dead hours of night, is the Sedge-warbler. It 
appears to be possessed of the gift of song during the 
night as well as the day, and it is by no means nig- 
gardly m exercismg its vocal powers 

"Well do I remember,” he contmues, “how the 
little mill-worker, of scarcely ten years of ag^ was 
struck with admiration and almost bewildered with 
dehght, at the first of tins species he had ever heard 
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exhibiting its municking powers, whereas now, 1 
considered this to he neither more nor less than the 
bird’s own natural melody And if there he any 
change in the dehght with which I hear the Sedge- 
warhler, although I have now turned the comer of 
ten times six, and have become an old cobbler instead 
of a juvenile factory operative, yet when I hear the 
little songster, I drmk in the pleasure with even 
greater delight than I did m those long-past years ” 
The Eook, too, is m a measure nocturnal in his 
habits dunng a certain term of the year, especially 
when building his nest or when hrmgmg up his pro- 
geny From the time when the foimdation of the nest 
has been laid, to the end of the matrimonial proceed- 
ings for the year, and until the last chick has left the 
nest, the rookery is m a state of continual caw-cavmig 
from morning till night. As the yoimg brood of 
rooks grow up, their appetites mcrease, and hence 
the incessant labour of their parents m scounng the 
country for worms and grubs to furnish them with 
their late supper or their early morning breakfast 
" I once,” says Edward, " duimg one of my country 
excursions, slept beside a very large rookery m the 
woods of Eorglen Slept? no, I could not sleep' 
I never was m the midst of such a hideous bedlam of 
cawmgs. I positively do not believe that a single 
member of that black fraternity slept dunng the 
whole of that mght At least I didn’t If the hubbub 
slackened for a moment, it was only renewed with 
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redoubled Aelicmencc and oneigy. I found the 
i-ookcry in the c\enin" ni the wildest upioai, and I 
left it in the morning m the same uproarious condi- 
tion. I took good care never to make my bed so 
near a rookery again. Still, in all justice, I must 
give the rook the very first and highest character for 
.attention to its young It is fii-st out in the morning 
to search foi food, and the last to jirovidc for its 
family at night The starling is veiy dutiful in that 
way ; but the rook beats him hollow " 

“As a rule,*’ sajs Edward, “so far as I have been 
able to observe, the Skjdark is the first songster in the 
morning, and the Corn-bunting the last at night It 
was no uncommon thing to hear the lark carolling his 
early hymn of praise high up in the heavens, befoie 
there was any aiipear.'ince of light, or before I thought 
of rising to recommence ray labours. Nor was it 
unusual to hear the bunting strmgmg together liis 
few and humhle notes into an evening song long 
after sunset, and after 1 had been compelled to suc- 
cumb from want of light to pursue my researches 
So far as I can remember, I do not think that I have 
heard the Skylark sing after sundown. 

“Amongst the sylvan choristers, the Blackbird is 
the foremost in wakening the grove to melody, and he 
is also among the latest to rotiie at night. As soon 
as the first streaks of grey begin to tinge the sky, 
and break in through the branches amidst which 
he nestles, the Blackbird is up, and from the topmost 
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bough of the tree he salutes the newborn day And 
when all the lest of the buds have ended theai daily 
service of song and retried to rest, he still continues 
to tune his mellow throat, until darkness has fairly 
settled down upon the earth. 

“ After the Slcylark and Blackbird have heralded 
the coming day, the Tlirush rises from her couch and 
pours out her melodious notes The Chaffinch, the 
■Willow-wren, and all the lesser songsters, then join 
the choir, and swell the chorus of universal praise” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


FORMS A NATURAL HISTORY COLLECTION. 

Banff was tlie central point of Edward’s operations 
Banff IS a pleasant country town, situated on the 
southern shore of the Moray Eirth It lies on a 
gentle slope inclining towards the sea. In front of 
it is the harbour. Although unproved by Telford, it 
is rather difficult of access and not much frequented 
except durmg the fishmg season. Westward of Banff, 
a low range of hiUs lies along the coast The bums 
of the Boyne, Portsoy, and Cullen cross the range, 
and run mto the sea. 

The fishing town of Macduff, which may be con- 
sidered the port of Banff, bes about a mile to the east- 
ward To reach it, the river Deveron is crossed by one 
of Smeaton’s finest bridges The harbour of Macduff 
is more capacious and more easy of entrance than 
that of Banff Many foreign vessels are to be seen 
there in the fishing season, for the purpose of trans- 
porting the myriads of herrings which are daily 
brought in by tlie fishermen 

Eastward of Macduff, the coast becomes exceed- 
mgly rocky. The ridges of the hills, running down 
towards the sea, seem to have been bioken off by 

K 
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the tremendous lashings of the waves at their feet, and 
thus the precipitous rocks descend m several places 
about SIX hundred feet to the shore The coast scenery 
at Gamne is unnvalled on the eastern shores of Scot- 
land The cliffs are the haunts of myriads of sea- 
fowL “On a fine day," says Edward, “and under 
the mild influence of a vernal and unclouded sun, the 
scene is particularly beautiful The ocean lies tran- 
quil, and stretched out before the spectator like an 
immense sheet of glass, smiling m its soft and azure 
beauty, while over its surface the kitty wake, the guil- 
lemot, the razor-bill, and the pufBn, conspicuous by 
the bnUiant orange and scarlet of its bill and legs, are 
beheld wheeling with rapid wing in endless and 
varying directions On firing a gun the effect is 
startling The air is immediately darkened with the 
multitudes of birds which are roused by the report 
The ear is stunned by the varied and discordant 
sounds which arise The wailmg note of the kitty- 
wake, the shrill cry of the tammy-none, and the 
hoarse voice of the guillemot, resembhng, as it were, 
the laugh of some demon m mockery of the intrusion 
of man amid these majestic scenes of nature , — all 
these combined, and mmgled occasionally with the 
harsh scream of the cormorant, are heard above the 
roar of the ocean, which breaks at the foot of these 
tremendous and gigantic precipices ” 

The view from the heights of Gamne on a sum- 
mer evening is exceedingly fi»a The sea npples 
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beneath you. Far away it is as smooth as glass 
During the herrmg season, the fishing-boats shoot 
out from the rocky clefts m which the harbouis are 
formed Dnderneath are the fishmg-boats of Gar- 
denstown ; to the nght those of Cioine Eastward, 
you observe the immense fleet of Fraseiburgh vessels, 
about a thousand in number, creeping out to sea 
Westward, are the fishmg-boats of Macduff, of 
Banff, WhitehiUs, Portsoy, Cullen, Sandend, Fm- 
dochtie, and the Buckles, all makmg their appearance 
by degrees The whole horizon becomes covered 
with fleets of fishmg-boats Across the Moray Firth, 
in the far distance, the Caithness mountams are re- 
heved agamst the evenmg sky The hiUs of Morven 
and the Maiden’s Pap are distmctly visible The sun, 
as it descends, tlirows a gleam of molten gold across 
the bosom of the firth A few mmutes more and the 
sun goes down, leavmg the toilers of the sea to pursue 
their labours amidst the darlcness of the mght 

Gamne Head is locally called Mohr Head * The 
bay of Gamne is a picturesque mdentationof the 
coasts effected by the long operation of water upon 
rocks of unequal solidity The hills, which descend 
to the coast, are composed of hard grauwacke, in 
which IS deeply mlaid a detached stnp of mouldering 
old red sandstone The waves of the German Ocean, 
by perpetual laslimg agamst the coast, have washed 
out the sandstone, and left the httle bay of Gamne 


* The Celhc name for Bxg Head 
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— ^the solid grauwaoke standing out m bold promon- 
tones — Mohr Head on the one side, and Orovie Head 
on the other 

The fishing village of Gardenstown hes at the foot 
of the Gamne chffs It is reached by a steep -vraid- 
ing path down the face of the brae The road de- 
scends from terrace to terrace The houses look hke 
eyries, built on ledges m the recesses of the chff As 
you proceed towards the shore;, you seem to look down 
the chimneys of the houses beneath The lower and 
older part of the village m close to the sea. The 
harbour seems as if made in a cleft of the rocks 
The fishers of this village are a fine race of men, 
with a grand appearance They are thorough North- 
men , and but for their ancestors having settled at 
Gamrie, they might have settled in Normandy and 
"come in with the Conqueror” at the other end of 
the island. 

A little eastward of Gardenstown is the little fish- 
ing village of Crovie, containing another colony of 
Northmen Tarther out to sea is the majestic head- 
land of Troup It IS the home of multitudes of 
sea-birds Its precipices are penetrated with caves 
and passages, of which the most remarkable are 
Hell’s Lum and the Needle’s Eye Hell’s Lum* 
consists of a ghastly opening on the slope of the 
hill near Troup Head From this openmg to the 
sea thcie is a subtenanean passage about a hundred 


* Lxtm, or chimney 
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yards long, up which, on the occasion of a storm, 
the waves are forced with great fury, until they 
find their escape by the “Lum” in the shape of 
dense spray The other opening, the Needle’s Eye, 
runs quite through the penmsular rocky height It 
IS about a hundred and fifty yards long, and is so 
narrow that only one person at a time can with diffi- 
cuHy make his way through it 

Eastward of Troup Head the scenery continues of 
the same character The fishing village of Pennan, 
like Gardenstowu, hes at the foot of a ledge of pre- 
cipitous rocks, and is enclosed by a little creek or 
bay. Erom the summit of the Red Head of Pennan 
the indentations of the coast are seen to Kinnaird’s 
Head m the east, and to the Bin Hill of Cullen in 
the west 

The scenery of this neighbourhood, besides its 
ruggedness and wildness, is rendered beautiful by the 
Glens or Dens which break through the ridges of 
rock, and form deep ravmes, — each having its httle 
streamlet at the bottom, wmding its way to the 
sea. The water is overhung by trees or brushwood, 
sometimes by boulders or grey rocks like buttresses, 
which seem to support the walls of the Den These 
winding hollows are nch to luxuriance with, plants 
and flowers, — a very garden of delight to the botanist 
Heaths, furze, primroses, wild rasps, wild strawberries, 
whortleberries, as well as many rare plants, are to he 
found there, whilst the songsters of the grove 
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thiuslies, blackbirds, and linnets — liannt the brush- 
wood 111 varying numbers 

The most picturesque and interesting of these 
Dens are those of Troup, Aucliniedden, and Aber- 
dour The Dens, when followed inland, are found to 
branch out into various lesser Dens, until they be- 
come lost in the moors and mosses of the inteiioi 
The Den of Aberdour is particularly beautiful. At 
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its noithem extremity, near where it opens upon the 
sea, the nft in the glen is almost overhung by the 
rums of the ancient Chmch of Aberdour,^ said to 

* Tho modern clnircli is at New Alierdour, ncarei tlie centre of 
tlie population , but the chmcli}nid at Old Aberdour is still used 
as the pMisli bmying-ground Nothing can be more disgraceful 
than tho state of some of the country burying places in Scotland 
The graves at Aberdour are covered with hemlocks and nettles' 
And jet some money seems to have been spent in “ omamonting” 
the place The ruins of the ancient church have actually been 
c« 1, .tried ” ^thst IS, bespattered uitli a mixture of lime and gravel 1 
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have been foumicil by Si Colutnbaims, ^^ho landed 
on tins part of the coast to convert the pagan popu- 
lation to Clnistianity The bay of Abeidoni, vith 
its bold headland, forms the sea entmnee to this 
picturesque valley 

The coast-lino of Banfishirc, ^^lthont rcgaiding 
the indentations of the ba3s, evtends for about Unity 
miles along the southern shores of the ]Moray Firth 
This v as the iirincipal scene of Edu aid’s exploiations 
Ilis rounds 11500113: extended coastwise, for about seven 
miles in one direction, and about six in another lie 
also went inland for si\ miles But he veiy often 
exceeded these limits, as we shall aftei wards find 

Having referred to the coast-line, v c mn}’ also 
briefly refer to the inland portion of the count3^ 
Banffshire is of an irregular shape, and extends fioin 
the southern shores of the ^loray Firth in a soutli- 
vesterty direction toward Cairngorm and Ben !Mac- 
dliui, — the highest mountain knot of the Grampians 
The middle portion of the county is moderately 
hill3X Glen Fiddick, Glen Isla, and Strath Deveron, 
follow the line of hills which descend in a north- 
westerly direction fiom the Giampians toivards the sea 

Think of “ hnrling " Mclroso Abbey 1 The monoj siient in white- 
washing the mins would certainly hnvo been better expended in 
removing the bits of old coflius, cutting down tho hemlocks and 
nettles, and putting the buiying ground into belter order The 
Queen has shown a good example in ordering the churchyard ol 
Cratliio to be iniproi cd But that of Braemar is still in a vrretched 
state, being eovered with hemlocks and netllca 
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The county generally is under cultivation of the 
highest order The valleys are intersected with rich 
meadows and pasture-lands, which are stocked with 
cattle of the choicest breeds There are iinmeious 
woods and plantations, both luxuriant and verdant, 
though there is a great want of hedges Agriculture 
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is gradually extending upwards towards the moun- 
tains !Moois and moi asses are fast disappeanng 
In places where the wail of the Plover, the birr of 
the Moorcock, and the scieam of the Merlin, were 
the only sounds, — ^the mellow voice of the Laik, the 
[Mavis, and the Blackbird, are now to be heard in the 
fields and the woods throughout the country 

In the extreme south-western district lies the 
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great mountain Icnot to mIiicIi "we have already le- 
feiied The scenery of this neighbourhood can scaicely 
be equalled, even m Switzeilaud, though it is at pre- 
sent almost entiielj’’ unknown Cau’ngorm, Ben- 
buinach, Benaven, and Ben Macdhui, suiiound Loch 
Avon and the foiest of Glen Avon Tlie Bfinlfshiie 
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side of Ben Macdhui foims a magnificent precipice 
of 1500 feet, which descends sheer dovui into the 
loch This lonely and solemn lake is fed by the 
streams flovnng from the snows that lie all the 
year lound in the coiries of the mountams above 
These streams leap down fiom the bare and jagged 
cliffs in the foim of broken cataracts One of these 
falls has a descent of 900 feet The parish of Kirk- 
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michael, in whicli this scenery ocoms, is almost un- 
peopled It has only one village — Tomintoul — the 
highest in Scotland The people who inhabit it and 
the other hamlets of the parish, are for the most part 
of a different race and religion, and speak a different 
language, from those who mhahit the middle and 
lower parts of the county * 

To return to the labours of our Naturalist Tor 
about fifteen years Edward made the greater part of 
his researches at night He made them in the late 
evemng and in the early morning, snatching Ins sleep 
at mtervals between the depaitmg night and the 
returning day 

His rounds, we have said, extended coastwise along 
the shore of the Moray Firth, for about seven miles m 
one direction, and about six in another His excur- 
sions also extended inland for about five or six miles. 
He had thus three distinct circmts Although he 
only took one of them at a time, he usually managed 
to visit each distnct twice a week 

Havmg sometimes wandered too far, as he fre- 
quently did, he divested himself of his hunting para- 
phemaba, rolled them up together, lud them m a hole 

* Their race is Celtic, whereas the inhabitants of the sea shore 
ate for the most part Scandinavian Their language is Gaehc, 
whereas that of the rest of the county is Scoto-English Their reli- 
gion IS partly Roman Catholic, whereas that of the lower part of the 
countj IS Protestant, There are many districts in Scotland where, 
in consequence of the inaccessibility of the roads, the Reformation 
noTCt reached. 
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or some convenient place, and then ran homo ns fast 
as he could, in order to be at his work at the proper 
time He once ran three miles in twenty minutes 
He measured the time by Ins watch, — for he had a 
watch then, though, lilce himself, it is worn out now 
Occasionally, when kept late at work, he was 
prevented from enjoying Ins evenmg ramble. After 
going to bed, and taking a short sleep, he would set 
out in the dark, m order to he at the place where 
he had appointed ; fiom n hence he uorked his way 
homeward in the morning towaids Banff 

But though he made it a general piactice during 
his nightly excursions to leturn home in time for 
the morning's work, he occasionally found it neces- 
sary to deviate a little from this rule Wlien he was 
in search of some particular bird, he was never satis- 
fied 01 at rest until he had obtained it On one 
occasion two Geese, the first of their kind that he had 
ever seen, caused him to lose nearly a whole week 
before he could run them down 

He fiisfc saw tliem whilst wallang out one Sunday 
afternoon Tlie)*^ were swimming about on a piece 
of water near the town He went out before day- 
light next morning to the same place But he saw 
no geese He waited for an houi, and then they made 
their appearance They alighted on the water withm 
a short distance of the bar, where he was sitting Had 
his object been to secure them at once, he could easily 
have shot them, for they were both within reach of 
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his guD. But he wished to observe their habits, and 
he waited for some time Having satisfied himself 
on this head, he next endeavoured to possess them 
He shot one of them , the other flew away 

He now desired to possess tbe other bird , but it 
was with extreme difficulty that he could accomplish 
his object Though the goose returned, it was so 
extremely shy that it could scarcely be approached 
It was only by makmg use of many precautions, and 
resortmg to some very cunous stratagems, that Ed- 
ward was able to capture the bird A week elapsed 
before he could secure it He shot it on Saturday , 
but he did not recover it until the following morning 

On another occasion a Little Stmt (the least of 
the Sandpipers) cost him two days and a mght It 
was the first bird of the kmd he had ever seen, — 
and it was the last Though he was occasionally 
withm a mile or two of Banff during the pursmt of 
the bird, and though he had not tasted food durmg 
the whole of his absence, lymg durmg part of the 
night amongst the shingle on the sea-shore, yet he 
never once thought of leavmg the chase until final 
success crowned Ins efforts "We must allow him 
to teU the story m his own words 

“I once had a desperate hunt after a Little Stmt 
{Tritiga minuta) Eeturnmg home one evoning along 
the hnks,* I heard a strange cry coming, as it seemed, 

* liinla— sandy flat ground, sometimes covered mth grass, lying 
along the sea-shore 
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from tlie shore I listened for some time, as I knew 
it was the season (Seplcmher) for many of our migra- 
tory species to visit ns Never having heard the cry 
before, I was speedily on the beach But it was grow- 
mg dark, and I had not cat’s eyes The sound, too, 
ceased so soon as I had gained the beach After 
groping about for some time, I thought I espied a 
rather large flock of buds at some distance along the 
shore. I approached cautiously, and found that I 
was correct; the flock consistmg chiefly of ringed 
plovers, dunlins, and sanderlings From the latter 
circumstance, and from the fact that the cry was that 
of a sandpiper, I was pretty sure that a stranger was 
amongst them. Although I could see well enough 
that the birds uere on the wet sand between me 
and the water, I could not make them out distinctly 
Once or twice I thought I could distinguish one con- 
siderably smaller than the others, but I soon felt 
that I had been mistaken. I was now in a state of 
great excitement Every limb shook lilce an aspen 
leaf, or a cock’s tail on a windy day. What was I to 
do ? True, I might have fired at them, but the odds 
were greatly against my being successful 

" It was now fairly dark, and the birds had retired 
to rest on a ndge of rocks which mtervenes between 
the sands and the links Instead of returning 
home, as any one else would have done, I laid myself 
down in a hollow till morning, to wait their first 
appearance, in the hope of attaining my object It 
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proved a wet and windy night, but daylight brought 
with it a fine mommg With it also came two 
gunners fifom Banff, striding along the beach on a 
shooting excursion This vexed me to the very heart 
The birds were not yet astir, but I knew they would 
nse at the approach of the men, who would doubtless 
attempt to shoot them Just as I anticipated, up 
went the birds , crack, crack went the shots , and 
down fell several birds Eising from my stony 
couch, I rushed at once to the spot to see the victims, 
and found them all to consist of sanderlings, dunlms, 
and one rmged plover The gunners were strangers 
to me, but I ventured to ask them to abstam horn 
firing until I had satisfied myself about the bird I 
sought , but they seemed unable to understand why 
one bird could be of more interest than another, and 
they told me that, as there were plenty of them, I 
could fire away, and take my chance I dechned to 
shoot with them, but eagerly watched each time they 
fired, and if a bird fell I went and examined it , but 
I did not meet with the one I sought The men at 
last got tired, and went away 

“ It was now my turn , but unhappily the birds, 
from being so often fired at, had become extremely 
shy, so that to get near them for my purpose 
was all but impossible By perseverance, however, 
I at length made out one, as I thought, a good deal 
smaller than the others I succeeded in creeping a 
little nearer They rose, I fired, and doum fell four 
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I Tuslied 'bxeatliless, hoping to pick up the liird in 
•wlucli I took suck interest But, alas > no. It was 
not there. Away went the remaining birds to the 
sea , then turning, they rounded a point or headland 
called Blackpots, and disappeared from view. From 
this and from their not retunimg, I Imew that they had 
gone to the sands at ‘WhitehiUs, about three miles dis- 
tant, to which place I proceeded. But no sooner had 
I reached there, than hack they (lew in the direction 
from which they had come. Back I went also, and 
found them at the old place. 

“Just as I reached them, away they flew once 
more, and of course away I went likewise. In this 
way we continued nearly the whole day, — ^they fljnng 
to and fro, I following them Towards evening, my 
strength begmning to fail, and feehng quite exhausted, 
I gave up the chase, and once more took up my 
abode amongst the shmgle, in the hope that they 
might again return there for the night Just as 
I wished and expected, and while it was yet light, 
they came and ahghted about thirty yards firom where 
I lay Away went fatigue, hunger, and thoughts of 
home * In fact, the sight of this object of my day and 
night’s sohcitude made me a new creature Off went 
the messengers of death. Two of the birds fell ; the 
rest fled once more to the sea. I followed, but had 
not proceeded far when I observed one falter. Leav- 
ing its compamons, it bent its course towards where 
I stood, and suddenly dropped almost at my feet As 
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I picked up the little thing, I could not but feel 
thankful that my patience and perseverance had at 
last been crowned with success It was the first 
Little Stint I had ever shot, and the only one I 
have ever seen m this neighbourhood.” 

In thus pursuing his researches Edward lost much 
of his time, and, in proportion to his tune, he also lost 
much of his wages But his master used to assist 
him in malung up his lost time It was a common 
remark of his, “ Give Tam the stuff for a pair of 
pumps at night, and if he has any of his cantnps m 
view, we are sure to have them m the mormng ready 
for the customer ” Edward took the stuff home mth 
him, and, instead of gomg to bed, worked at the shoes 
all mght, until they were fimshed and ready for 
delivery He had another advantage in makmg up 
for lost time His part of the trade was of the hghtest 
sort He made light shoes and pumps He was one 
of those who, among the craft, are denominated mtfy 
He was thus able to accomphsh much more than 
those who were engaged at heavier work. This, 
together with his practice of spending not a moment 
idly, was much in his favour. 

He also contrived to preserve his specimens durmg 
lus meal houis, or in his idle times “ betwixt pairs,” — 
whilst, as shoemakers would say, they were “ on the 
hing” Durmg the long wmter mghts, he arranged 
the objects preserved, and put them m their proper 
cases In order the better to accomplish this work 
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he did not go to hed until a very late hour. As he 
was not able to afford both fiie and light, he put 
out the lamp when engaged upon an3rthing that could 
be done without it, and contmued his labours by the 
light of the fire 

When forced to go to bed, he went at once, and 
having slept at railway speed for an hour or an hour 
and a liaK, he was up again and at work upon his 
specimens lie felt as much refieshed, he said, by 
his sound sleep, as if he had slept the whole night 
And yet, during his sleep, he must have had his mind 
fixed upon his work, otherwise he could not have 
wakened up at the precise time that he had pre- 
viously appointed. Besides stuffing his own birds, 
he also stuffed the birds w'hich other people had 
sent him, — for W'hich he was paid 

One of the objects which he had in view in making 
his “ rounds” so frequently, was to examine the traps 
he had set, in order to catch the beetles, grubs, and 
insects, w'hich he desired to collect His traps were 
set with every imaginable organic material, — dead 
buds, rats, rabbits, or hedgehogs; dead fish, crabs, 
or seaweed He placed them everywhere but on the 
pubhc roads, — ^in fields and woods, both on the ground 
and hung on trees , in holes, in old dykes, in water, both 
fresh and stagnant Some of these tiaps w'ere visited 
daily, others once a week, whilst those set in water, 
marshy places, and in woods, were only visited once 
a month He never passed any dead animal without 
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first searching it carefully, and then removing it 
to some sheltered spot He afterwards visited it 
from time to time Fish stomachs, and the refuse of 
fishermen’s lines, proved a rich mme for marme ob- 
jects By these means he ohtamed many thmgs 
which could not otherwise have been obtained , and 
he thus added many rare objects to his gradually 
growing collection. 

He was, however, doomed to many disappoint- 
ments One of these may be mentioned. Among 
his different collections was a large variety of insects 
He had these pinned down in boxes in the usual 
manner He numbered them separately "When he 
bad obtained the proper names of the insects, his 
intention was to prepare a catalogue He knew that 
there were sheets of figures sold for that and similar 
purposes, but he could not afford to buy them He 
accordmgly got a lot of old almanacs and multiplica- 
tion tables, and cut out the numbers It was a long 
and tedious process, but at length he completed it 

"When the insects were fixed and numbered, 
Edward removed the cases into his garret prepara- 
tory to glazmg them He piled them, one upon the 
other, with their faces downwards, m order to keep 
out the dust. There were twenty boxes, containing 
in all 916 insects After obtainmg the necessary 
glass, he went into the garret to fetch out the cases. 
On lifting up the first case, he found that it had 
been entirely stripped of its contents. He was per- 
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fectly horrified He tried the others They were all 
empty » They contained nothing hut the pins which 
had held the insects, with here and there a head, a leg, 
or a wing A more complete work of destruction 
had never been witnessed It had piobably been 
perpetrated by rats or mice 

His wife, on seemg the empty cases, asked him 
what he was to do next “Weal,” said he, "it’s an 
awfu’ disappomtment, but I think the best thing 
will be to set to work and fill them up again.” To 
accumulate these 916 msects had cost him four years’ 
labour » And they had all been destroyed m a few 
days, perhaps in a single night I 

It will be remembered that Audubon had once a 
similar disappomtment On leavmg Henderson in 
Kentucky, where he then hved, he left his drawings, 
representing nearly a thousand inhabitants of the 
air, m the custody of a fhend. On returning a few 
months later, and opemng his box, he found that a 
pair of Norway rats had taken possession of the whole, 
and gnawed up the drawings into httle bits of paper 
Audubon did what Edward now determined to do. 
He went out into the woods with his gun, his note- 
book, and pencils, and in the course of about three 
years he agam filled Ms portfolio. 

Edward duly earned out his purpose. He went 
moth-huntmg as before , he hunted the moors and 
the woods, the old buildmgs and the graveyards, 
until, in about four more years, he had made another 
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collection of insects, although there were seveial 
specimens contained in the formei collection, that he 
could never again meet with 
Edward had now been observing and collect- 
ing for about eight years His accumulations of 
natural objects had therefore become considerable 
By the year 1845, he had preserved nearly 2000 
specimens of living creatures found in the neighbour- 
hood of Banff About half the number consisted of 
quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, Crustacea, starfish, 
zoophytes, corals, sponges, and other objects He 
had also collected an immense number of plants 
Some of the specimens were in bottles, but the greater 
number were in cases with glass fronts He could 
not afford to have the cases made by a joiner , so he 
made the whole of them himself, with the aid of his 
shoemaker’s knife, a saw, and a hammer 

In order to make the smaller cases, he bought 
boxes from the merchants , and m breaking them up, 
he usually got as many nails as would serve to nail 
the new cases together To make the larger cases, he 
bought wood from the carpenters He papered the 
insides, pamted the outsides, and glazed the whole of 
the cases himself The thirty cases containing his 
shells were partitioned off — each species havmg a 
compartment for itself This was a difficult piece of 
work, but he got thiough it successfully. There were 
about 800 cases in all 

His house was now filled with stuffed bnds, quad 
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rupeds, insects, and such like objects. Every room 
was packed with the cases containing them, his shoe- 
making apartment included. What was he to do 
with them ? He had, indeed, long had a proj'ect in 
his mind. In the first place, he wnshed to abandon 
the shoemaking trade. He was desirous of raismg 
money for the purpose of commencmg some other 
busmess. He also wished to have some funds in 
hand, in order to prosecute his investigations in 
Hatural History How could he raise the requisite 
money? He thought that he might raise apart of 
it by exhibiting his collection. Hence his large 
accumulation of specimens, and his laige collection 
of cases. 

There was a feeing fair held tudce a year at BanfiP, 
on market days, — called Brandon Eair Toung lads 
and lasses came in from the country to be feed, and 
farmers and their wives came in to fee them It was 
a great day for BanfiT All the shows and wild beasts, 
the dwarfs and giants, the spotted ladies and pig-faced 
women, accompanied by drums and trumpets, con- 
verged upon Banff on that day. The town, ordmarily 
so quiet, became filled with people — ^partly to hire 
and be hired, and partly to see what was to be seen. 
The principal streets were kept in a contmual row 
until the fair was over. 

Edward gave an exhibition of his collection at 
the Brandon Eair in May 1845 He took a room in 
the Trades’ Hall, and invited the public to inspect 
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his “Collection of preseirved Animals, comprising 
Quadrupeds, Birds, lushes, Insects, Shells, Eggs, and 
other curiosities ” 

The local paper called the public attention to the 
rare and beautiful objects contained in Edward’s 
Collection — “the results of his own untiring efforts 
and ingenuity, without aid, and under discouragmg 
circumstances which few would have successfully 
encountered- . . Our young fnends especially should 
visit the Collection it wiU both amuse and instruct 
them They will learn more from seeing them in 
half-an-houx, than from readmg about them in half- 
a-year” 

Edward took the inhabitants by surpnse They 
had never been able to understand him His wander- 
ings by mght had been matter of great wonderment to 
them. The exhibition frilly explained the reason of 
his frequent disappearances When his puhhc an- 
nouncement was advertised, some of the better classes 
called at his house m Wright’s Close, to ascertam if 
it was true True, indeed ! He pomted to the cases 
of stuffed birds and ammals which nearly filled his 
house Then the question came — " What made you 
a Naturalist?’’ 

“ When I was first asked this question,” says he, 
“ I was completely dumfoundered 1 I had no notion 
that a Naturalist could be wioefr. What* make a 
Naturalist as you would make a tradesman * I could 
not believe that people became Naturalists for pecu 
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maiy motives My answer to those who put the 
question mvariahly was, and still is, I cannot tdl I 
never Icnew of any external circumstance that had 
anything to do with engendermg, in my mind, the 
never-ceasing love which I enteitained for the uni- 
versal works of the Almighty ; so that the real cause 
must be looked for elsewhere” 

In preparing for the exhibition of his Collection, 
Edward brushed up his specimens, and cleaned his 
cases, before removing them to the Trades’ HalL But 
m looking over his Collection, he found that he had 
sustamed another serious loss He regarded it 
at the time as a heartrendmg catastrophe. Some 
time before, he had put nearly 2000 dried and pre- 
served plants into a box, which he had placed at the 
top of the stair, in order to be out of harm’s way 
The plants were all dned and preserved They were 
the result of eight years’ labour employed in col- 
lecting them. But when he went to overhaul the 
box, he found that the bd had been shoved to one 
side, and that numerous cats had entered it and made 
it their lair. The plants were completely soaked, 
and rendered utterly worthless The box smelt so 
abominably, that he was under the necessity of 
makmg a bonfire of it in the back-yard 

All this was exceedmgly disheartenmg Never- 
theless he removed his remaming collection to the 
place appointed for exhibiting it He had no allure- 
ments, — no music, — no drums nor trumpets, as the 
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other show-people had. His exhibition was held 
m an npper room, so that the sight-seers had to 
monnt a long stair before they could see the Collec- 
tion Nevertheless, many persons went to see it , 
and the result was, that Edward not only paid his 
expenses, but had somethmg laid by for future pur- 
poses 

He went on collecting for another exhibition, and 
increased his specimens He replaced, to a certain 
extent, the plants which had been destroyed by the 
recklessness of the cats He obtamed some wonder- 
ful fishes and sea-birds His collection of eggs was 
greatly increased He now prepared for a second 
exhibition at the Biandon Fair, 1846 On that occa- 
sion he was able to exhibit many old corns and 
ancient rehcs 

Tins exhibition was more attractive and more suc- 
cessful than the first. It yielded a better remunera- 
tion , but, what was more satisfactory, Edward was 
much complimented by those who had inspected his 
Collection It excited general applause. In short, it 
was considered by Edward himself to be so successful 
as to irduce him to remove the Collection to Aberdeen, 
for exhibition m that important city. 
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EXHlBrrS HIS COLLECTION IN ABERDEEN 

Baotf was a comparatively small and remote town ; 
whereas Aberdeen was the centre of noithern intellect 
and business At Banff, comparatively few persons 
knew much about natural history or science , v hilst 
Aberdeen had two universities, provided with profes- 
sors, students, and all the accompaniments of leammg 
It also contained a large and intelligent population of 
educated business men, tradesmen, and artizans. 

Edward was sanguine of success at Aberdeen. It 
was his City of Expectations He was now doubly 
desirous of giving up shoemaking, and devoting him- 
self to Natural History Eor this purpose, he wanted 
means and a settled income. He intended to devote 
the proceeds of his exhibition in several ways He 
had, indeed, almost settled them m lus oivn mind. He 
would, in the first place, make arrangements for open- 
ing a coffee-house or provision shop for the employ- 
ment and support of his family He would next 
purchase some works on Natural History by the best 
authors. He would probably also buy a microscope 
and some other necessary scientific instruments 
Alnaschar, in the Arabian Nights, with the basket of 
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glass at his feet, did not dream more of what he 
would do with his forthcoming mcome, than Edward 
did of what he would do with the successful results 
of his exhibition at Aberdeen 

But Edward must now be up and doing The 
cases had to be put in order , new objects had to be 
added to the collection , new birds had to be stuffed 
Some of the groups had to be arranged in dramatic 
form One of these consisted of the Death of Cock 
Kobm There was the Sparrow perched upon a twig, 
wamor-hke, with his bow in one of his feet, and his 
arrow-case slung across his back. There was the red- 
breasted Eobm lying on a green and mossy knoll, 
with the arrow shot by the sparrow sticking m his 
httle heart , and in a bum meandering close by, there 
was a silvery fish with its httle dish, catchmg 
Eobin’s hfe-blood. There was also a great black 
beetle, with a thread and needle, ready to sew his 
shroud. 

In another case, the Babes m the Wood were re- 
presented, — ^two Eobin Eedbreasts covering their ten- 
der bodies with leaves There was a case of mice, 
entitled “ Pussy from Home ” the mice, large and 
small, were gomg into and coming out of a meal-bag, 
which they were nfimg There was another large 
case, containing a number of small birds in a state 
of great excitement, dartmg and pecking at an object 
m the middle of the case, which proved to be a Weasel, 
attempting to rob a yellow Bunting’s nest, containing 
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SIX eggs, one of wMch the weasel had rolled out 
Perhaps the best case was the one containing a 
Pheasant, with six young birds, — aU beautifully 
stuffed For this Edward was offered three guineas 
before he left Banff 

At length all was ready, and Edward, with a hght 
heart, left Banff for Aberdeen The collection was 
taken in six earners’ carts, — ^the largest that could be 
found. Edward could not take it by railway, for 
there were no railways then in Banff The whole 
family accompanied the collection It consisted of 
Edward, his wife, and five children They set out 
early m the morning of Friday, the 31st of July 1846, 
— a memorable day in Edward’s history The sue 
cartloads arrived safe at Aberdeen on the evening 
of the following day 

Edward had previously taken the shop No 132, 
Union Street, for the purposes of his exhibition This 
street is the finest in Aberdeen — ^perhaps the finest in 
Scotland. It is wide and broad, and about a mile 
long. The houses are of hewn granite, some of 
them of massive and noble architecture Union Street 
is the representative street of the Grey City. 

Handbills were issued, and advertisements pub- 
lished in the local journals, announemg the opening 
of the exhibition. In the handbill it was stated that 
"the obj'ects comprising this collection have been 
collected m the counties of Banff and Aberdeen, and 
preserved by a single individual, and that individual 
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a journeyman shoemaker They have been exhibited 
by him in Banff, to the dehght and admuation of 
every visitor — all bemg surprised at the beauiy, order, 
and multitude of the vanous objects, — some going so 
far as to doubt the fact of the proprietor bemg a shoe- 
maker, saymg that it was impossible for a person of 
that trade bemg able to do anythmg hke what they 
saw before them > ” 

“ Thomas Edward takes the hberty of statmg that 
the Collection is allowed by emment ITaturalists to 
be one of the greatest curiosities ever offered for pub- 
hc mspechon m this q^uarter, amounting, as it does, 
to above two thousand objects ; and bemg the work 
of one individual, who had to labour under every dis- 
advantage, having none to tell how or where to find 
the different objects, none to teach him how to pre- 
serve these objects when found, no sound of promised 
reward rmging in his ears to urge him on his smgular 
course, no friend to accompany him m his nightly 
wandermgs , help from none , but solely dependent 
on his own humble abihties and limited resources 

" Were it possible for words to describe, m ade- 
quate terms, the unexampled assidmty and unweaned 
perseverance with which Thomas Edward has laboured 
m the formation of his Collection, it would surpnse 
every mdividual capable of reflection Such not bemg 
the case, a visit to the Exhibition can alone enable 
the pubhc to form any idea of the extent of hie 
labours The ocean, the rocky shore, the slungly and 
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sandy beach, the meadows, the cultivated fields, the 
whinny knowes, the woods ; the running brooks, the 
stagnant pools, the muddy and nnsavouiy ditches, 
the marshy flats , old walls, ruined towers, and heath- 
clad hills, have all been visited and anxiously searched 
m order to procure the objects which compose the 
Collection” 

Such was Edward’s appeal to the people of Aber- 
deen to come and see his Collection. The terms were 
very moderate, — Ladies and Gentlemen, 6d, Trades- 
people, 3d. ; Children, half-price” The Aherdeen 
Journal thus noticed the Collection — We have been 
particularly struck with the very natural attitudes in 
which the beasts and birds of prey are placed , some 
bemg represented as tearing their victuns, others feed- 
mg their young, and some lookmg sideward or back- 
ward, with an expression of the eye which indicates 
the fear of mterruption The birds are very beautiful, 
and the entomological specimens will be found ex- 
ceedingly mterestmg” 

On the Thursday following his arrival in Aber- 
deen, Edward opened his collection. He was m hopes 
that there would be a rush to see the objects which 
he had collected with so much difficulty durmg the 
last eight years He believed m himself, though 
others did not yet believe m biTn. But there was no 
rush — ^no eager multitude crowding the door of Ho 
132 Indeed, very few persons called to see the Col- 
lection. These might, however, tell their friends of 
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its interest, and the rush might still come. But he 
waited in vam The rush never came 

The prmcipal people who called upon him dunng 
the first ten days were stuffed-bird sellers, and per- 
sons who pestered him to buy nearly everythmg of a 
bestial kmd, alive or dead. Some of the articles 
offered were monstrosities or delusions, such as double 
chickens, double mice, a kitten with a rat’s head, a 
double-headed dog, a rat with two tails, both curled up 
hire a pig’s, — and such like objects These people 
were all bowed to the door 

Several ladies called upon Edward to consult him 
about their favourite pets One had a lapdog that 
was sick , another a bird that was lame ; others had 
crippled or diseased cats He was asked to come 
and see a pig that had broken one of its legs. A 
gentleman called upon him one day about an old 
and favourite rabbit whose front teeth had grown so 
forward that it could not eat , — " Would he come and 
cut them off?” “Ho' he had not time He must 
attend to his exhibition.” 

Very few people came Those who did come, 
knew very little about natural history Their 
Ignorance of the works of nature seemed to Edward 
surprismg Only a few knew anything, exceptmg 
about the commoner sorts of animals As to the 
number, and nature, and habits of hvmg creatures, 
they appeared to know next to nothmg The trans- 
formation of insects was a mystery to them They 
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could not see how it was possible for an ugly cater- 
pillar to become transformed into a beautiful butterfly. 
Edward felt verj’ much for the ignorance of men of 
his own class • it was simply deplorable 

Dr MacgiUivray, Professor of Natural History in 
Mariscbal College, Aberdeen, called upon Edward, 
and was much pleased with lus collection of Banff- 
shire fauna. The professor told him that the inha- 
bitants of Aberdeen were not yet prepared for an 
exhibition of this kmd. Tliere was not even a public 
museum in the city ; no collection of natural objects ; 
no free library ; nothing for the enlightenment of the 
higher and nobler faculties of man > To this cause 
Edward, m a great measure, attnbuted the failure of 
his exliibition. Some of the professors who after- 
wards called to see the collection, told TSdward that 
" the people of Aberdeen were not yet prepared for 
such an exhibition, especially as it had been the work 
of a poor man. He had come several centuries too 
soon ” 

Several of the persons who examined the exhibi- 
tion, did not beheve that it had been the work of 
Edward at all Among his better-class visitors was 
a gentleman who frequently came m as he passed, 
and carefully exanuned the specimens He sometimes 
gave Edward half-a-crown, and would not take any 
change back. The gentleman was an inveterate and 
persistent mterrogator His questions were usually 
of a personal character But Edward had by this 
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time prepared a hag of forgetfulness, into winch he 
put all the disagreeable things that were said to him, 
and once there, he remembered them no more Ed- 
ward believed that his visitor belonged to the medical 
profession, and that he was connected with a neigh- 
bouring dispensary* 

One day the visitor arrived, and without looting 
at the specimens, he went directly up to Edward and 
asked, “Well, how are you gettmg on?” “Very 
poorly,” was the answer "And no wonder i” said 
the visitor “ How?” “How >” he almost shouted, 
“because the people here don’t beheve in such a 
thmg I am sure of it from what I know and have 
heard myself” 

“But if they would only come •” 

“ Come ? that’s the very thing It seems they’ll 
not come. And although they did, what satisfactory 
evidence is there that what they see is the result of 
your own unaided and individual labour? You are 
qmte a stranger here You should have had some 
persons of high standing m the city to take you 
tmder their patronage say the professors of both 
colleges, or the provost and town-counciL Oh > you 
needn’t shake your head and look at the floor It 
would have been much better” 

“I never considered myself in a position,” said 
Edward, “to ask such a favour” 

* It was afterwards found tbat the visitor Dr Cadenhead, 
cue of the principal physicians and oculists of the city 
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“ Then you’ll not succeed here unless you do some- 
thing of the sort” 

" In that case, then,” said Edward, ” FU he plain 
enough to tell you that I never will succeed.” 

“You are too stiff — too unbending,” said the 
Doctor “Then, j^ou know very well, that you have 
nobody in Aberdeen to confirm your extraordmary 
statement You say that the whole of this collection 
is entirely the work of your own hands, and that it 
is your own exclusive property !" 

" Yes ' I bought the game birds ; and as regards 
the others, I procured the whole of them myself, — ^pre- 
served them and cased them, just as you see them.” 

“ And had you to work for your living aU that 
time ?” 

“Yes ; and for the living of my family too ” 

" Then you have a wife and a family ?” 

"Yes, I have five children” 

“The devil I” 

“ No, sir, I said children ” 

“ Ah, yes, I know , I beg your pardon But do you 
mean to say that you have mamtamed your wife and 
family by woiking at your trade, all the while that 
you have been making this collection 

“Yes” 

“ Oh, nonsense ! How is it possible that you 
could have done that 

“By never losing a single minute, nor any part of 
a mmute, that I could by any means improve ” 
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"Did you ever hear of any one else who had ever 
done the hke before 

" No But thousands might have done it, and much 
more too ” 

"Well, I don’t beheve it I have never heard of 
such a thing, and I have never read of such a thmg >” 

"But I never thought,” said Edward, "that I was 
domg anythmg, that any one else might not have 
done I was quite unaware of the fact that I was 
doing anythmg m the least way mentonous But 
if I have, as a journeyman shoemaker, done anything 
worthy of praise, then I must say that there is not a 
workmg man on the face of the earth that could not 
have done much more than I have done , for of all the 
occupations that are known, that of shoemakmg is 
surely the very worst” 

"Had you been an outside-worker, I would not 
have thought so much about it, but even then it 
would have been surpnsmg But having to work 
from mommg to night m a shoemaker’s shop — ^where 
these things can neither be seen nor found — ^the thmg 
IS perfectly inconceivable I’U give my oath that, so 
far as Aberdeen is concerned, or I beheve any other 
place, there is not a single workmg-man who could, 
by himself, have done anythmg of the sort I tel] 
you, that there is no person who knows the labouring 
people and their circumstances, better than I do , 
and I tell you agam, that, situated as they are, the 
thing is qmte impossible They have neither the 
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learning nor tlie opportunities necessary for scientific 
pursuits , nor yet the tune nor rhe money to spare 
for the purpose No, poor devils* they need all 
there time and all them money to eke out them hare 
and half-starved existence.” 

"I quite agree •with you,” replied Edward, “in 
some of your remarks; hut I am sorry to say that the 
•wretchedness you allude to, is in top many cases at- 
tnbutahle to themselves, and also to them slatternly 
and improvident wives They do not go mto the 
fields to drmk in the sweets of nature, but rush 
unthinkingly into the portals of hell, and dro'vra 
them sorrows in whisl^ In this way they beggar 
themselves and pauperise them families” 

"There is doubtless sometlungm that,” said the 
doctor, "but I spoke m general Of course, there 
aie exceptions It •would appear that you are one, 
and a most extraordmary one too And here it is 
that I am most puzzled. I can’t -understand how 
you have done all this single-handed. Besides, you 
must have read a great deal You must have had 
access to the best scientific works ; and you must 
also have possessed sufficient means to enable you 
to collect and arrange these thmgs as they now are” 
“Permit me to say, sir,” said Edward, “that I am 
not a book-leamer, nor have I ever read any scientific 
works. I never had any access to them Nor do I 
possess any means besides those that I have earned 
by hara and constant work.’’ 
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“What! have you had no education? no access 
to scientific "works ?” 

“No, sir” 

“ Then, how the deuce did you manage ?” 

“ Well, I think I have told you that several times 
before. But I’ll tell you agam, — ^this time m a few 
words. My chief school was the Earth, and my 
prmcipal teacher was Nature What I have been 
able to do, has been done by economismg every 
farthmg of money, and every moment of time ” 

“Do you mean to say that you got no education, 
and had no money but what you worked for ? ” 

“Ido, and” 

“ Confounded nonsense 1 ” 

“ Allow me to proceed • It is not always those 
who have the most money and the best educa- 
tion, that do the most work, either in natural history 
or anythmg else ” 

“ Oh yes > That’s all very well , but it’s not to 
the pomt But (lookmg at his watch) I find I must 
go m call agam , for I am detenmned to be at the 
bottom of this affair” 

The next time he called, Edward was standmg at 
the door “ Well,” said he, " I can’t wait to-day, for I 
have to go mto the country, and I can’t be home for 
a weelc. But here’s your fare” “No, no,” said 
Edward, “you haven’t been m” “Veiy well, here 
goes'” and he pitched the fare m amongst the birds. 
When Edward went to look at the fare, instead of a 
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penny, lie found a crown-piece The genlileman 
never called again By the time he returned from 
the countiy, the exhibition was at an end. 

As Edward had announced in his handbill that 
he had been an inhabitant of Aberdeen, and worked 
at the Grandholm Mills in his boyhood, some of his 
old compamons called upon him at the Exhibition 
The paragraph in the handbiU was as follows — “The 
idea of havmg a collection of the Works of Nature 
was first formed by him (the Exhibitor) in veiy early 
life, and whilst traversmg the countiy in the vicinity 
of Aberdeen, but more particularly when wandering 
amongst the dehghtful haughs of Grandholm, where 
he went to work when little more than nine years 
of age. Should this come under the notice of any of 
those who were mill-mates with Thomas Edward, 
they perchance may remember the boy they all 
wondered at so much, because he would not Jom 
m their youthful sports, but rather chose to wander 
alone through the woods or by the banks of the Don, 
in quest of those objects, the pursuit of which m after 
years cost him so much labour, time, and e^ense ” 
As nearly twenty years had passed smce Edward 
had worked at the spinning-miUs, he failed to recog- 
nise his early companions when they called, until 
they mentioned some circumstance or conversation 
which brought them to his recollection. Some 
walked round the collection before they made them* 
selves known to him, whilst others did so as they 
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entered But one and all agreed, that though they 
might have imagmed that Edward had done some- 
thing towards makmg the collection, they could not 
believe that be had done it aU by himself, whilst 
woikmg at his trade They were workmg men them- 
selves, and knew what they had to contend with, in 
the form of want of time, want of means, and difficul- 
ties of all sorts These considerations only tended 
to heighten their sense of astonishment the more 
Some of Edward’s other acquaintances also called, 
and they, like the others, declared that it was perfectly 
impossible for any working-man to have made such 
a collection by himself without any extraneous aid 
One of his old shopmates called frequently, and 
Edward endeavoured to convince him that the thmg 
was quite feasible , but he insisted that he must 
have got assistance or help in some way or another 
“Well,” said Edward, “you remember how I 
worked beside you in the old garret m Shoe Lane, 
how I was never idle, and was always busy at some- 
thing, whether I had shoemakmg to do or not Very 
well 1 I contmued the same practice after I left you ; 
and when I got a wife, instead of growmg lazier, I 
became more ardent than ever I squeezed the pith 
and substance out of every moment to make the most 
of itj and raxed and drew every farthing out like a 
piece of india-rubber, until I could neither lax nor 
draw it any more I have thus endeavoured to 
make the most and the best of everything ” 
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A new idea seemed to strike tlie man. “ But did 
ye no get some bawbees wi’ yer wife 7” 

*' K^o,” said Edward, “ not a baw’bee • But, though 
poor in cash, she brought me a dowiy worth more 
than all the money ever coined 

"Trash, man, trash i Eat could be better than 
siller till a puir man 7 ” 

" Well, ril teU you. She brought me a remarkably 
sound and healthy body, — ^strong bones, and a casket 
well filled with genuine common sense, or rather a 
mind far supeiior to that usually possessed by the 
majority of her sex. Ifow that’s W'hat I call better 
than money. And I can teU you also, that if young 
men were to look out for such wives, they would he 
able to lead their lives to much better purpose than 
they now do Tour tap-rooms, and dram-shops, and 
public-houses, would then have fewer and far less 
eager customers And, if I am not much mistaken, 
there would be many more happy homes and happy 
famihes, especially amongst the poor ; instead of the 
miserable, heart-sickening, disease-engendering hovels, 
which are a curse and a stain upon our so-called 
civilisation ” 

“ ye’H be a temperance man, then, are ye 7” 

“ Yes , Em temperate enough And if wives would 
look more to their husbands^ comfoit, as wed as to 
the interests of their own families, there would 
be far more temperance men, as you call them, than 
there are now I’m not a member of the Temperance 
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Society , nevertheless I am m favour of everything 
that would malce people more sober and diligent, and 
tend to man’s good, both here and hereafter” 

“ But,” continued the man, “ are ye satisfied that 
ye got nae help m the way I hinted 
“ None whatever • ” 

" But far did ye learn the wnghtm’ (carpentermg), 
the paintin’, and the glazm’ ?” 

“ At my am fireside, where everythmg good should 
be learnt My teachers were, — first, ‘ Necessity/ and, 
secondly, another teacher, of whom you may not have 
heard, called Will” 

** Te're a mystery,” said the man. 

" Perhaps I may be,” answered Edward , " but 
m just tell you three thmgs, whether you may under- 
stand the ‘ mystery’ or not My neighbours m Banff 
say of me, that ' that man surely means to tab^ the 
world by speed o’ fit’ My shopmates say, that 
' Tam IS just the lad for takmg tune by the forelock ,’ 
and many of the inhabitants say, ’ Whoever may be 
seen lounging about at the lazy comers, you’ll never 
see Edward among them’ Now, these are three 
little nuts, which I hope you wiU crack amongst your 
shopmates , and I hope they will do them good,” 

One day two ladies came to see the Exhibition 
They looked over the collection, and one of them 
came up to Edward, and looked him straight m the 
face. She asked him if he belonged to Aberdeen. 

" Well,” he rephed, " although I was not bom in 
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Aberdeen, stall I may say I belong to it My mother 
was an Aberdeen woman, and I was brought up here, 
until I went to Banff” " Ah,” said the lady, ” I 
thought so Your coimtenance and appearance are 
very much the same as they were when I last saw 
you.” "Indeed'” 

" Were yon not at one tune a private m the Aber- 
deenshire militia?” “I was, but what of that?” 
“ Allow me to explain . Do yon remember rimmng 
out of the ranks one day while at drill, and flying 
after a butteifly ?” “I do,” said Edward 

" And of bemg pursued and taken prisoner by a 
corporal and four men of your company, when you 
were brought up before the officer, who gave you 
your liberty ?” 

" Yes,” said Edward, " all that is true ” " And 
perhaps you remember that there was a group 
of ladies with the officer?” “Oh yes, I remember 
that” “ Well, then, I was one of those ladies ; and 
I first proposed to the others that we should inter- 
cede with the captain to let you off” 

The lady then proceeded to explam that she her- 
self was an entomologist^ and had been greatly pleased 
with the collection. Edward, on his part, thanked 
her most cordially for the good service she had been 
able to do for him on the links that day, now so long 
past “ But now,” she added, " as one good turn de- 
serves another, will you come and take your tea and 
supper with us some evening ?” Edward was thun- 
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derstruck at this proposal, for he was an exceed- 
ingly shy and bashful man, though he had been such 
a “ hempy " in his youth. " Oh no said he, " I can- 
not venture on taking such a liberly * " I’ll have no 
demal,” said the lady, “there will he only a few 
friends who wish to make your acquaintance 

The idea of hemg exhibited as a lion was perfectly 
revolting to Edward ; so he again protested that he 
could not accept the invitation, however kindly it 
was meant “Ho, no , you mmt come There’s my 
card and address, and when I have fixed the day, I'll 
send you an invitation. Good-day How remember * 
one good turn deserves another'” And away she 
went, leaving Edward looking rather sheepish, and 
fumbling m his hand a piece of elegantly-got-up and 
highly aromatic pasteboard 

When the servant came with the mvitation two 
days later, Edward returned a message that it was 
impossible for him to accept the invitation, because 
he could not leave his collection. The servant agam 
returned, and invited him to attend the party after 
the exhibition had been closed for the mght. He 
again politely refused. 

The lady never returned to the exhibition , and 
Edward felt that he had grievously offended her by 
refusing her invitation Tet, had she known of his 
position at the time, her heart would have melted 
with pity at his suffenngs But this was of too 
touching and too delicate a nature to be explained to 
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her. By that time, although Edward's doom was not 
altogether sealed, still he Icnew, humanly speaking, 
that Ins fate was inevitably fixed, and that he had no 
visible means of escape from his lamentable position 

"We have said that when Edward opened his exhi- 
bition in Aberdeen, he expected that there would be 
a large influx of visitors to see the collection of 
objects m natural history, which he had made with 
so much labour and diflSculty. But there was no 
rush whatever The attendance was always very 
small The exliibition-room was for the most part 
empty. Edward at flrst thought that he had fixed the 
pnce too high But he could remedy that defect. The 
better classes had failed him , now he would try the 
working-people He would call “the millions” to 
his aid, Accordmgly he reduced the entrance-price 
to a penny 

But “the millions” never came. So far as 
Edward’s collection was concerned, their minds 
seemed as hard and impenetrable as the adaman- 
tme houses m which they lived. Their hearts, he 
thought, were made of their native granite Still 
he would make another efibrt He now advertised 
more widely than before, thinking that extended 
publicity might prove successful He had bills 
prmted by the thousand ; he employed sandwich- 
men to carry them about, to distribute them in the 
market, in the principal thoroughfares, at the gates 
of the factones and prmcipal working places, and 
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in eveiy place resorted to by -working people To 
accommodate them, he opened the exhibition at eight 
instead of ten in the morning , and kept it open until 
ten o’clock at night. 

It was of no avail The milhons did not come. 
The attendance even fell off Some days only a few 
pence were taken , on other days nothmg Days, 
weary days, went on, and still there was no success 
Yet Edward had plenty of advisers Some thought 
that the collection should have been exhibited near 
the centre of the town, where the working classes 
lived Edward was fam to think that there might 
be somethmg m this He found a large room which 
he thought would answer the purpose , but he was 
required to pay the rent beforehand, and to give 
security for ten pounds This was entirely out oi 
the question, for he could not give secunly for ” ten 
bawbees” One person, who had been a showman, 
advised him to have immense placards outside, and 
to have a band of music to attract the people. He 
must have show and hubbub " That was the thing 
that attracted folk , whereas his exhibition was all 
in the inside.” But Edward would not have any of 
such attractions 

In short, the exhibition was fast approaching its 
end The rent of the shop had to be paid, and he had 
no money to pay it His wife and family had to 
bo mamtamrd, and he had no means of maintaining 
them All that he took at the door, was required to 
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pay the cost of the hills and advertisements By the 
end of the third \reek, he vras deep in debt Though 
he had heen earning small ivages, he had never before 
been in debt. To thmk of being m debt was in 
itself an agony What was he to do? He was sink- 
ing deeper and deeper, with no prospect of dehver- 
ance 

By the Friday of the fourth week, he had alto- 
gether lost hope. He had taken nothing in the shape 
of money that day His exhibition was entirely 
deserted He sank into the lowest state of despond- 
ency. About three o’clock he received a letter from 
his master at Banff, telling him that if he did not 
return immediately to his work, he would be under 
the necessity of giving his employment to another 
“Ketum immediately?” That was impossible. What 
was he to do with his collection ? How was he to 
defray his debt? 

It is scarcely to be wondered at, if, under these 
deplorable circumstances, despair — despair of the 
worst description — should have got the better, at least 
for a time, of his over-taxed and over-sensitive brain 
He was m a strange place, — a place which had once 
known him, but knew him no more. TTia wife and 
his five children were altogether dependent upon him, 
though they were at present living with his aged 
and mfirm parents He was deep in debt, for which, 
if not hquidated, his collection would be seized, — a 
collection, rather than part with which, he would have 
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Bacn&ced his life At the same time, the loss of work, 
starvation, and xmn, stared him in the face Is it 
surprismg that, thus situated, despair should for a 
time have got the mastery over his better and sounder 
judgment? 

The afternoon was far advanced His dmner, which 
had been brought to him an hour before, still lay un- 
tasted He was pacmg up and down the apartment, 
pondenng over his miserable position, when his father 
entered. Edward was looking so agitated, that the 
old man mquired “ what ailed him ?” He said he was 
gomg out, and went towards the door, fearmg lest his 
wife or any of his children might appear His father 
stepped between him and the door, remonstrating with 
him, and saying that he was not fit to go out in such 
a state But a woman entering, attracted his father’s 
attention, and Edward was thus allowed to shp away 
unobserved 

Edward rushed down Union Street, on his way 
to the sands At first he thought of gomg to the Dee 
at the Craiglug , but he bethought him that it would 
be better to go to the searshore, where it might be 
thought his death was accidental Erom the tune of 
his leavmg the shop m Umon Street until about four 
hours after, when he recovered his senses, his memory 
remained almost a complete blank. He had a vague 
idea of crossing the Imks, and seeing some soldiers at 
the foot of the BroadhilL But beyond that, he re- 
membered next to nothmg Unhke a dream, of which 
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one reracnibcrs some confused ideas, this blank jn lus 
mental life as never filled np, and the jnirposc for 
\\liich he wandered along the sands left little further 
impression uj)on his memory. He remembered, how- 
ever, the follow ing circumstances : 

He had IhrowTi off his hat, coat, and waistcoat, 
before nishing into the sea ; when a flock of sander- 
hngs lit upon the sands near him. They attracted 
his attention. Thej w’crc running to and fro, some 
piping their low shiill whistle, whilst others were 
probing the wet sand with their bills as the waves 
receded. Hut amongst them was another biid, larger 
and darker, and apparently of different habits to the 
others. Desirous of knowing somethmg of the nature 
of this bird, he approached the sanderlings They 
rose and flew away. He followed them. They lit 
again, and again he obseiwcd the buds ns before. 
Aw’ay they went, and he after them At length 
he was slopped at Don mouth. When he recovered 
his consciousness, he w’as w’ntching the flock of birds 
flying away to the farther side of the river He had 
fuigotten all his miseries in his intense love of nature. 
His ruling passion saved him. 

How long the chase lasted he never could telL 
It must have occupied him moic than an hour. He 
found himself divested of his hat, coat, and vest; 
and he went back to look for them He had no 
further desire to carry out the purpose for which ho 
had descended to the sea His only thought was 
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about tbe strange bird among the sanderlings " What 
could it be * ” Perhaps the bird had been his Provi- 
dence He tried to think so 

In the meantime, he was very cold He found 
his coat, vest, and hat, a long way down the beach On 
his return, he found that he had been followed by 
some people, who were watchmg him. When he re- 
turned, they followed him until he reached his clothes. 
And when they saw him dressed, and ready to depart, 
they disappeared. Not wishing to cross the hnks 
agam that night, he turned and went up Don side 
to the new bridge, and took the road from thence mto 
the town. 

It was late before he got home Bemg still very 
much depressed, and feeling veiy unwell, he went 
almost immediately to bed, thmking that he might 
be able to hide his gnef yet a little longer from 
those who were near and dear to him, — dearer to 
him now than ever But, alas t the ordeal he had 
passed through durmg the day, had been most dread- 
ful ; and he was racked by conflicting and torturing 
thoughts durmg the whole of his sleepless night 

Mommg, anxiously-wished-for mommg, came at 
last Although still feverish from excitement, and 
very unsettled m his mmd, he got up, dressed, and 
went down to the sea-shore a little after daylight, 
eagerly searclung for the strange bird of the preceding 
evenmg But although he walked several times along 
the sands, from the bathmg machmes to the mouth 
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of tlie Don, he never saw it He saw its companions, 
the sanderlings , hut the providential bird had gone 
So far as Edwaid Imew, he never saw the like of that 
bird again. 

Although chagrined at his disappointment, he felt 
himself, on the whole, more refreshed and settled 
m his mind than when he left home After break- 
fast — ^the first food he had taken since the previous 
morning — ^he went to Union Street to open his ex- 
hibition. As he was not disturbed by visitors, he 
had plenty of time for reflection. He had now to 
consider how he could honourably extricate himself 
from the trap into which he had so unwittmgly and 
so unfortunately fallen 

The only way which presented itself was by 
makmg a terrible sacrifice, — namely, by selhng the 
whole of his collection. It took him many long and 
bitter heart-pangs before he could arrive at this con- 
clusion But force, stem force, prevailed over all 
other considerations He must, so far as he could, 
get honourably out of debl^ although not a farthmg of 
balance might remam. Yes i his eight yeais’ collec- 
tion of birds and natural objects must go, so that he 
might stand upnght before the world Accordingly, 
an advertisement appeared in the newspapem ofiermg 
the collection for sale 

After the announcement appeared, several gentle- 
men called and told him that he was quite wrong 
in offering his collection for sale. He had several 
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letteis from Banff, to the same effect Some of his 
correspondents there offered their suggestions and 
advice They said that as the collection had been 
made in Banffshire, it properly belonged to Banffshire , 
and that it ivould be an everlasting slur upon the 
county if it were allowed to go elsewhere One gentle- 
man of influence requested Edward to delay the sale 
for a few days, in order that he might be enabled to 
obtain subscnptions, so as to secure the collection for 
Banff Twenty pounds could easily be collected in 
Banff for such a purpose If the subscribers did not 
themselves buy it, there was a Scientific Society m 
Banff that would certainly buy it, to form the nucleus 
of a collection of Banffshire fauna 

Edward accordingly postponed the sale for some 
days He had great faith in his correspondent, who 
was himself a member of the society in question The 
gentleman had considerable influence m the district, 
and would doubtless do what he could to raise the 
requisite money to purchase the collection. But, alas • 
how futile are promises Words! mere words I Days 
passed, and no further communications arrived Ed- 
ward was now pressed for his debti^ and he could no 
longer postpone the sale of the collection The spark 
of hope that had been kindled in his breast, died out 
All hope of salvation from any quarter had fled. He 
must meet his difficulties as he best could. It was 
now the middle of the sixth week, and his expenses 
were increasing daily Accordmgly, he accepted tlie 
nffpi’ of £20 10s for the whole of Ins coUectjou ' 
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It was a bitter pang to part with it , but the thing 
must be done Howling was of no use Edward was 
even glad to get that paltry sum, m order to be at last 
set free. Tlie gentleman (Sir Grant) who bought the 
collection, wished it for his bo}^ who had a taste for 
natural lustoiy The specimens were removed to his 
house at Eenyhill They were afterwards packed up 
and sent to his place in St. Nicholas Street, where 
they were stored up in some damp and unsuitable 
room ; and, bemg otherwise neglected, it is believed 
that the whole collection eventually went to rum 
Perhaps Edward might have got more money for 
his collection if he had broken it up, and offered it in 
lots Professor Dickie was willing to buy a number 
of lus specimens, and to pay a good price for them , 
but this would have involved a considerable loss of 
time, and also a considerable mcrcase of eicpense 
He was therefore tmder the necessity of disposing of 
the whole at once. 

"Whatever,” says Edward, "may have been the 
real cause of my rum and want of success, I must say 
that, although I was not supported and encouraged, I 
had no real claim upon the inhabitants of Aberdeen. 
I certainly do owe many of them — ^particularly those 
of the upper and middle classes of society — a deep 
debt of gratitude for their couiteous attention and 
their offered hospitahty. Although circumstances 
did not allow me to avail myself of their kindness, I 
have never forgotten the unfeigned favours which 
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they proffered me I know that some of them were 
deeply offended at my refusing then invitations , but, 
had they known of my deploiable position at the 
time, I feel certain that then feeling of offence would 
have given place to the deeper and softer feeling of 
pity for the unfortunate ” 
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liCSUMES HIS FORMER HABITS. 

Edward had left Banff on the 31st of July 1846, full 
of hope ; after six weeks he returned to it, full 
of despair lie had gone to Aberdeen with his col- 
lection, accompanied b}' his wife and family ; he re- 
turned fiom it alone and on foot, without a single 
specimen of lus collection, and without a penny in liis 
pocket that he could call his own. He felt ruined, 
disappointed, beggared, — lus aims and hopes in life 
blasted. He was under the necessity of leaving his 
wife and children at Aberdeen, for they could not tra- 
vel fifty miles to Banff on foot 

Edwnrd felt terably crushed on re-entering his 
desolate home A stiange-like heaviness of mind 
came over him. The place was diear and lonesome 
It was so different from what it had once been. It 
was no longer enhvened by the prattle of his childrei^ 
or the pleasant looks of his wife. There was neither 
file, nor food, nor money. The walls, which, only 
a few w'eeks befoie, had been covered with his trea- 
smes — ^the results of the hard labour of years — ^ivere 
bare and destitute The house was desolation itself. 

After remaining there for a short time, a neigh- 
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boxix came m, and asked Edward to come to bis bouse 
and get some food. He most gladly assented to tbe 
proposal He afterwards went to see bis master, and 
arranged witb bim as to tbe re-commencement of bis 
work Tbis was easily accompbBbed, as Edward was 
considered a Don at his trade * After tbis had been 
settled, be went to pay a short visit to a finend at 
Gardenstown, until his wife and family bad returned 
from Aberdeen Edward could not bear to remam 
in bis bouse until they bad come back. Hor could 
he yet pay for their journey But tbe carrier, who 
bad taken tbe collection and tbe faimly to Aberdeen, 
cheerfully consented to bnng the latter back free 
It was during this interval that Edward lived for 
a few days with bis friend, Mr Gordon of Gardens- 
town. The place had long been one of Edward's fa- 
vourite haunts He was able, in a sort of way, to enjoy 
tbe coast scenery, to see tbe busy fishermen going out 
to sea in the evenings, and to listen to tbe noisy 
clamour of the sea-fowl at Gamne Mohr 

"When Edward knew that his wife and family bad 
reached Banff, he returned home, and was joyfully met 

* blaster Bliocmnkera, in those days, employed Men’s men (that 
IS men who made Men’s shoes), Women’s men, Boot men, and 
Pump men, according to the branch they worked at Those who 
excelled m proficiency were called Bons. Edward was a Don 
Fnmp man Few excelled him nt that part of the bnsmess. It 
was for this reason that his master objected to his leavmg the shop 
so often on his Natural History excursions , as he conld find no one 
else to do this part of the work so well 
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by bis wife and baims Home bad abeady begun 
to look more bomely. There was a fire to sit down 
beside, and a family circle to converse with. Care, 
despondency’^, and de^air, bad already to a certain 
extent been cast aside There would yet be peace 
and plenty about the fireside Edward threw off 
the showman’s garb, and donned that of the hard- 
working sutor* Hext mornmg be was busy at his 
trade sewing, hammering, and " skelping away at the 
leather.” 

During the ensuing autumn and winter, he passed 
his time at his ordinary daily work. He refrained 
from gomg out at night He had parted with all his 
objects in Natural History, and he did nothmg as 
yet to replace them. But his mind had been at 
work all the while As spring advanced, he found 
it impossible to check his rulmg passion. His day’s 
work done, he again started with his gun on his 
shoulder, his insect boxes and appendages slung 
roimd his back, his plant case by his side;, and a host 
of pill boxes, small bottles, and such like, packed 
in his pockets Away he went, with heart as h'ght 
as a feather, to search, as long as light remained, for 
tenants of the woods, the fields, and the sea-shore 

When dayhght faded into darlcness, he would 
sit down as usual for a nap — it did not matter where, 
— ^by the side of a rock, on a sand-bank, ui a hole m 
the ground, in a dry ditch, imder the cover of a bush, 
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behind a dyke, in a rumed castl^ or by the side ol 
a tree it -was all the same to him There he lay 
until the first peep of morning appeared, "when he 
started up, and was at work agam He continued, until 
he thought he had just sufficient time left to get 
to his workshop by the appointed hour 

His zeal was more than renewed. It was re- 
doubled. He proceeded with even greater persever- 
ance than before His fewfnends warned him in vain. 
They thought he might spend his energies to some 
better purpose If their advice staggered him, it 
was only for an instant “One look;” he says, “at 
my cobbler’s stool, dispelled every consideration My 
wish was, at some time or other, to wrench myseli 
free from my trade” 

He adopted the self-same plan that he had for- 
merly employed As soon as his day’s work was over, 
he started on his nightly expedition During five 
months of the year he slept out, — exceptmg on 
Saturday and Sunday mghts, or when the weather 
was stormy To his former equipment he added 
a small trowel for diggmg up plants and grubs, and a 
hammer for sphttmg fossils or chipping off parts of 
any rock that he might wish to preserve 

At first he used chip-boxes, to carry the msects 
which he collected dunng his tours , but he found 
them such a worry that he was obhged to use some- 
thmg else He once bought so many chip-boxes from 
a druggist, that he refused to sell him any more imtil 
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his stock vras replenished. Edward earned in them 
slugs, caterpillars, snails, worms, spiders, shells, vari- 
ous soils of insects, eggs of small birds, and every 
other little nick-nack that he wished to preserva 
Here is his description of his hunting paraphernalia • — 
*' My coat had eight pockets, four outside and four 
inside The two lower inside ones were ‘ meal-pocks’ 
for size My waistcoat, too, had four rather big re- 
ceptacles : the term ‘waistcoat pockets’ could scarcely 
desenbe them. Besides these, I had a number of bags 
or wallets, hung over my shoulders, or tied round my 
middle, or under my coat, according to their intended 
uses I had also several queer-loolang things which 
I earned in my hands and called ‘ accessories for 
there is no other specific name for the articles. 
Nevertheless, all had their quota of chip-boxes, ex- 
cept my butterfly and moth-case, and my plant book 
These weie generally kept sacred for their respective 
purposes” 

On one occasion Edivard went out for a three 
days’ ramble among the Balloch hills, between Keith 
and Huntly, about twenty miles south-west of Banff 
The object of his journey was to collect butterflies, 
moths, and various objects He had not his gun with 
him, but he had many more chip-boxes than usual. 
A friend of his had often urged him to bring him a lot 
of ants for some birds, and Edward determined to 
satisfy him. He had been very successful in his 
search, and had also filled many boxes for his friend 
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On tlie afternoon of the thud day, while he was 
busily engaged on a wild, wide, and desolate moor, 
he was startled by a sudden flash of lightning. Had 
he been attending to the weather instead of to his own 
pursuits, he might have seen the brooding clouds 
wending their way towards him jfrom the south He 
might then have found some convenient shelter from 
the impending storm. But after the flrst flash of hght- 
nmg, it broke upon hiTn almost at once He had 
scarcely got his things put m order, and the ant- 
boxes deposited in his coat pocket, when down 
came the deluge ! Hone but those who have been 
under the influence of hill-rains, can have any idea of 
their tremendous force It is like the downpour of a 
cataract The rain falls in sheets, m waves, almost 
sohd. Hothing but the stifiest weather-proof can 
keep the water out 

Edward’s first thought was shelter I But where 
could he find it ? Hot a house was to be seen ; not a 
wall, not a tree, not a bush He could not find 
even a hole m a sandbank. There was nothing that 
he could see around him but a dreary, bleak, wide- 
spread moor nevertheless he set ofij runiung as 
fast as he could, in the hope of at length reachmg 
some finendly haven. After having run a long time 
amidst thunder and hghtning, through water, moss, 
and heather, he stopped for a moment to consider 
where he was running There was still no sign of a 
house, or hut, or shealing The place where he stood 
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■was crossed by numerous paths, but he knew just 
as much of the one path as he did about the other 
The country round him was one wide expanse of 
moorland. There was nothmg before him but moor, 
moor, moor * He saw no object that could serve to 
gmde bim. He merely saw the outlines of the 
nearest bills faintly •visible through the watery haze , 
but he did not recogmse them. He began to feel 
himself lost on a lonesome moor. 

He was now at his ■wits’ end. Having been for 
some time without food, he was now becoming famt 
And yet he could not remain where he was He again 
began to run. The sky was now almost as black as 
night, and the sheets of ram were falhng as heavily 
as before Only the vivid flashes of hghtning enabled 
him to trace the direction in which he was going. 
He plunged mto bog after bog; extricated him- 
self; and then ran for life. Sometimes he came 
to a hkdy track and followed it, but it led to 
nothing, — only to a succession of tracks which led 
off in various directions across the moor. At last he 
ran straight forward, •without paying any regard to 
tracks By contmuing in this course he event- 
ually came to a road, — a gladsome sight, because it 
must lead to some dwellmg or other. But which way 
should he go ? He knew nothmg of the direction of 
the road, for he had altogether lost his reckoning, 
and every landmark was invisible. 

After a few moments’ consideration he bethought 
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him of the direction in 'which Huntly might possibly 
lie ; and as that town was his intended destmation, he 
faced about, as he thought, in that direction, and com- 
menced runnmg agam at full speed. After having 
run for about a mile, he came in sight of his destmed 
haven, — a house It stood on a sbght elevation, 
with its back to the road, and was surrounded by a 
turf-and-stone wall CoUectmg his remaining strength 
he ran up the slope, cleared the dyke at a bound, and 
rushed into the house without further ceremony 

He found two little maidens inside, who looked 
rather frightened at his sudden appearance And no 
wonder • He must have looked more like a Lunatic 
than a Naturalist Being completely exhausted, he 
threw himself right down on a seat without speaking 
a single word. When he recovered his breath, he 
asked pardon of the little damsels for runmng in so 
unceremoniously ; “ he had been overtaken by the 
storm ” He asked them if he might be allowed to 
rest there until the storm ceased ? 

“ I dmna ken,” said one of the girls, " oor mither’s 
nae in. She’s oot breakin’ sticks , but,” she added, 
” I daresay ye may” 

There was a good fire of sods and peats on the 
floor Edward went towards with his dnppmg 
clothes, to dry himself He now began to look at his 
belongmgs He first took off his hat, which was the 
hiding-place for many of his treasures He found 
that the bundles of rare moss which he had picked up 
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on the moor, and also the flies which he had pinned 
mto the crown of his hat, were all right His hat 
was usually two-storied ; we wish we could have 
given a section of it The lower part contained his 
head, and the other, above it, separated by a thin 
piece of board, contained mosses, birds’ eggs, butter- 
flies, insects, and such like 

He next proceeded to take off some of his wallets 
But, just as he had begun to remove them, he heard 
the girls behind him twittering and giggling Tum- 
mg round, he saw one of them pointing to his back, 
and trying to suppress her mirth. He could not 
imagine the reason Another, and yet another stifled 
laugh* On his lookmg round again, they rushed 
out of the room , and then he heard them exploding 
with laughter. The cause of their merriment was this 
The storm of ram had soaked Edward to the skm 
Every pocket and waUet was full of chip-boxes and 
water The glue of the boxes had mdted ; the ants, 
worms, slugs, spiders, caterpillars, and such like, had 
all escaped, and were mixed up m a confused mass 
They shortly began to creep out of the innumerable 
pockets m which they had been contamed It was be- 
cause the girls had seen the mixture of half-drowned 
spiders, beetles, ants, and caterpillars, creepmg up the 
strange man’s back, that they rushed from the place, 
and laughed their frill out of doors 

Edward was now left to hunself The girls had 
doubtless gone to fetch their mother. He began to 
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think of heating a retreat^ as he seemed to have been 
the cause, in some my, of the girls leaving the house 
But at that moment, a woman, of prodigious size and 
attitude, appeared at the threshold She stood stock 
still, and looked at the stranger furiously. He ad- 
dressed her, hut she gave no reply He addressed 
her again, louder , hut she was still silent He looked 
at her again. In one hand she grasped a most for- 
uudahle-lookmg axe, whilst m the other she held 
what looked hke the half of a young tree She was 
taU, stout, and remarkably muscular ; her hair was 
of a carroty-red colour, and thickly matted together 
Her dress was scanty, she was hare-legged, hut 
wore a pair of old unlaced hoots, such as are usually 
worn by ploughmen. With her axe in one hand 
and her pole in the other — ^with her clenched teeth, 
and fierce aspect — ^Edward could entertain no other 
idea of her than that she was mad , and that her m- 
tention was to hram him with her axel He could 
not rush past her Her space filled the doorway 
He could not overpower her, for she was much more 
powerful than he was His suspense was dreadful 
At last she moved one step forward , then another, 
until Edward thought he might plunge past her, and 
escape But no , she opened her lips and spoke, or 
rather yelled — " Man, fat the sorra brocht ye m here, 
an’ you m siccan a mess ! Gking oot o’ my hoose, I 
teU ye, this verra miniti Gang oot I” Tins appeal 
brought Edward to himself again. He apologised to 
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her for entering her house, and begged her to let him 
remain until the ram had ceased. “Not a minit," 
was the sharp rejomder ; “ye’ll pit my hoose afloat 
Ye’re a’ vemun, an’ ye’ll pit’s in a hobble if ye dinna 
gang oot !” 

He protested that he had nothing to do with 
vermin ; but as he spoke he lifted up his hand to 
wipe something ofiF his cheek. It was a hauy oobit • 
He was in a moment alive to the woman’s expostula- 
tions On lookiug to his clothes he found that he was 
amovmg mass of insect life He cleared the room m 
a bound, regardless of the woman’s axe and cudgel 
He went mto an old shed, threw off his coat and 
waistcoat, and found them a mass of creepmg 
things On searchmg his pockets, he found that all 
the chip-boxes had given way, and that the whole 
of the collection which he had made durmg the last 
three days was lost. He might have collected the 
insects from his clothm^ but he had nothmg to put 
them in. He now found that he was the lunatic, and 
not the woman Before he departed, he apologised 
to her for the trouble he had caused her, and then he 
departed homewards, — a sadder if not a wiser TnnTi 
After this adventure, he never again resorted to 
cA^-boxes He used httle bottles for holding beetles 
and various msects He had also a hght flat box, 
about nme inches square, for containmg the more 
fragile portion of the insect tribe, such as butterflies 
and moths Before he pinned them down, he gave 
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them a drop of cliloroform to put them to sleep, and 
prevent them destroymg their beautiful plumage 
When he met these tender creatures reposing on a 
flower, he would always, if possible, drop a little 
chloroform upon them, and thus end their struggles 
Then he boxed them. By this means he secured 
many splendid specimens 

His hat was also an excellent insect-box, and a 
convement receptacle for many thmgs He had a false 
crown put m the upper part of it, well stored with 
pms And even when he went out to walk with his 
wife and children, he would occupy part of his time 
m lookmg for and stormg up moths and butterflies, so 
that not an opportunity nor a moment’s time was 
lost 

He earned his caterpillars in a tm box, with 
several compartments; and his snails in a similar 
box of smaller dimensions His eggs, after bemg 
emptied, were put into a sort of camster, and bemg 
well packed with cotton wool, they veiy seldom broke, 
although he carried them about with him for days 
together 

Whenever he shot a bird or ammal, his first busi- 
ness was to fill up the mouth and nostrils with cotton 
waddmg, and then to search for the wounds and fill 
them up By this meaus he always got his specimens 
home clean This he found to be mdispensably 
necessary with sea birds, if he wished to brmg them 
home unsoiled. 
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Being unable to purchase piesses for his plants, 
he used heavy flat stones, and boxes filled uath gravel 
and dry sand. These answered veiy well, and were 
all the presses he ever had. 

After his first exhibition at Banff, Edward became 
a general referee as to all natural and unnatural 
objects found in the district. People of aU sorts 
brought “ things” to him, to ascertain what they were 
Sometimes they were rare objects, sometimes they 
were monstrosities His decision did not always 
satisfy the inquirers ; and then they sent the objects 
to some other person, who, they thought, knew better. 
They always found, however, that Edward had been 
right in his decisions. "When he knew with certainty, 
he gave his opinion. When he did not know the 
object, he said he could not give an opinion. And 
this was, doubtless, the best course to adopt. 

Several of his friends told him that he ought to 
extend his mvestigations mto Aberdeen, and even into 
Elgm They did not offer to help him, but they 
advised him to go. He had now eight of a family, 
and his wages, allowing for extra work, only amounted 
to about fifteen or sixteen sh illin gs a week. To range 
the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgm, in search 
of objects m Natural Histoiy, while he was maintam- 
ing his family on such slender wages, was therefore 
an altogether impossible task 

His wife was his best helper. She bound all hia 
upper leathers, and also the upper leathers of seveial of 

o 
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the other ■workmen. The "vyages paid to her were dis- 
tinct from the wages paid to Edward. Very often, 
instead of spending her earnings on clothes or hanging 
the money home, she would buy for her husband 
bottles for his insects, wood for his bird-cases, or 
powder and shot for his gun None of his advismg 
fnends ever helped him in this way 

And yet Edwaid did extend his investigations fer- 
ther into Banffshire, and even into Aberdeenshire 
With that view he obtained a certificate, drawn up by 
the Clerk of the Peace, and signed by sixteen Justices 
of the Peace, enabhng him to go over the country with 
his gun, m search of birds and other thmgs He al- 
ways earned this certificate -with him , and when he 
presented it to a gamekeeper, he was allowed to go 
wherever he pleased. The certificate was as follows — 

“ These are to certify that the hearer, Thomas Edward, 
shoemaker, who is m height about five feet six inches, has 
dark eyes and hair, much pock-pitted, round-shouldered, and 
about thirty-five years of age — ^is, m addition to his other 
colling, engaged in collecting and preserving various objects 
of Natural History, particularly those objects which rdate 
to Ornithology (Birds), Oo-ology (Eggs), Entomology (Insects), 
Helmmthology (Worms, etc), and Condiology (Shdls) , — 
That, for the purpose of procuring Ornithological Specimens, 
he is under the necessity of using a Gun, but in domg so. 
We, the imdersigned, have never heard of a smgle case of 
poachmg being brought against lum, and, as far as we know, 
he IS not in the habit of killing Game of any sort, nor of de- 
stropng property of any description, which, were he in the 
practice of so doing, bemg so frequently out with his Gun, 
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he could not, wo think, have escaped public notice so long, — 
having resided m this town for a period of sixteen years, dur 
mg which tune he has home an unimpeachable character. 

“James Duff, 3 S , 

“ Banff, March 1850 ” 

Edward was now in the prime of Me, yet he 
was drawing very heavily upon his constitutional 
powers Sleeping out of doors nightly, whether the 
weather was fair or foul, subjected him to many 
attacks of cold and rheumatism Yet he had no sooner 
recovered, than he was out again at his nightly work 
He was still as wild a bird-nester as he had ever 
been in his youth. He would go to any distance or 
to any place, to find a bird or a bird’s nest that was 
new to him. He would run up a tree like a squiixel, 
and come down again with the birds or the nest 

He would also walk or climb up a precipice 
when a nest was to be had Of course he had many 
falls But what of that, if the object was gained* 
The most dangerous faU that he ever had was at 
Tarlair The circumstance may be descnbed, as a 
specimen of the dangers which Edward ran in his 
pursuit of Natural History The author went to see 
the place, and was afraid to look down mto the 
chasm amongst the rocks into which the Naturalist 
had fallen 

The little valley of Tarlair is about three miles east 
of Banff It IS not far from Macduff The road to 
Tarlair is along the bare bluff coast, and when you 
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reach the top of a lofty point, you see,heneath you a 
green grassy valley indenting the rocks. At the 
inner end of the valley is a httle weU-house, where 
inland people come durmg summer-time, to dnnk 
the mineral waters* Eastward of Tarlair the rocky 
chffs ascend higher and higher, — ^nsmg to their loftiest 
height m the almost perpendicular chff of Gamne 
Mohr 

The place at which Edward met with his acci- 
dent, occurred at the projectmg pomt of the valley 
above mentioned, where the rocks begm to ascend. 
Not far from the mouth of the valley there is, m the 
face of the rock, a very large, high, and wide-mouthed 
cave or chasm, frontmg the sea The back wall of 
the cave, as well as the sides, contam a number 
of strange-like openmgs, and fantastical projections, 
one of which is called "the pulpit" Edward often 
sat m the cave, and also slept in it ; but he never 
preached m it, though he several times brought down 
sea-gulls and hoodie-crows with his gun. The bot- 
tom of the cave is thickly covered with stones and 
boulders thrown m by the sea, which, m storms, 
dashes with great fury mto its innermost recesses. 


* This IS the place so -well descnbed m Johnny Chbb of Oushti 
neuk, “There was a little honse, too, at the foot of the north 
bank, where a drop of whisky could be got somehow in cases of 
emergency, os when the patient got ‘hoven’ with the liberal 
libations of salt-water previously swallowed, or when the taste lay 
strongly in that direction , but this was no part of the recognised 
tegimon.” 
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In the roof, and near the &ont of the cave, a few 
martens build their nests every season As Edward 
was coming home one morning from his nights work, 
and while he was walkmg under tlie cliff, intending 
to come out at Tarlair, he observed one of the mar- 
tens flying out of the cave, and shot it Instead of 
droppmg at his feet, it fell on the top of the cliff. 
How was he to get at the bird ? He might have gone 
round a considerable way, and thus reached the top 
of the rock. But this would have mvolved the loss 
of considerable tune ; and he was anxious to get home 
to his work. 

There was another way of gettmg at the bird, and 
that was by scrambbng directly up the face of the cbff 
He determined on adoptmg the latter course. Usually, 
when ascending rocks, he used to tie his gun to his 
back, as both hands were required to grip and clutch 
the edges of the rook above him But, on this 
occasion, not wishmg to lose further time by buck- 
ling on his gun, he determined, dangerous though 
it was, to ascend the precipice gun in hand By 
grasping the stones above him with his hands and 
nads, and puttmg the tips of his shoes into the 
crevices of the rocks, or sometimes only on to a 
bttle tuft of grass, he contrived to haul himself up 
He managed very well until he reached about the 
middle of the ascent, where a bend occurs in the 
rocks There he became fixed To come down, 
unless headlong, was impossible, and to go up seemed 
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equally impracticable. In that case he •would have 
had to drop his gun^ and smash it to bits on the rocks 
below This he could not afford to do Still, he 
could not stay there With bated breath and steady 
eye, he clutched a httle projection of rock standmg 
out far above hun. He caught it, clambered a little 
way up, then secured a firmer footmg, and at last 
reached the summit in safety 

His troubles were not over They were only be 
ginning He looked about for the bird It lay only 
a few yards from him It was on the edge of the cliff, 
and seemed apparently dead. On stooping to pick it 
up, it fluttered, raised one of its wmgs, and went over 
the precipice In his eagerness to catch it, or per- 
haps from the excited state in which he was from 
mountmg the cliff, Edward grasped at the bird, missed 
it, lost his footmg on the smooth rock, and fell over 
the precipice His gun fell out of his hand and lodged 
across two rocks juttmg out from the beach below 
Edward feU upon his gun, and smashed it to pieces , 
but it broke the force of the blow, and probably saved 
his life A fall of at least foiiy feet on rocks and 
stones would certainly have killed most men, or at 
least broken many of their bones When aftei wards 
endeavouring to recall his feehngs on the occasion, 
Edward said, — "I remember that, on losmg my 
balance, my gun slipped from my hand, and I uttered 
the exclamation, ‘ 0 God Then my breath seemed 
to be cut by a strong wmd, which made me compress 
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my lips 1 shut my eyes, and felt a strange-bke sensa- 
tion of a rushing sound in my ears, and then of 
coming suddenly and violently, with a tremendous 
thud, upon the stony rock” 

His breath was gone, and it was long before he 
could recover it He was for a time utterly senseless 
On slightly recovering consciousness, he thought he 
was under the influence of a night-mare. He seemed 
to he m bed, and saw befoie him hideous faces, grm- 
ning and grimacing, like so many demons He tried 
to shake them off, to shut them out But no 1 the 
monsters were still there in all their hideousness, and 
still he was utterly helpless 

At length two ploughmen, who had been working 
in the adjoimng field, and seen Edward fall over the 
cliff, came forward to its edge, and looked down 
upon him wedged among the rocks “ Ye’re no dead 
yet, are ye?” said one of the men Edward was 
unable to make any answer ” Ea is’t ?” said the other 
man "Ou* it’s that feel chiel* that’s aye gaun 
aboot wi’ his gun and his wallets !” The men looked 
down agam in consternation, with eyes that seemed 
about to leap from their sockets Edward at length 
began to feel about him He felt himself wedged, as 
m a vice, between two long and oval pieces of rock, 
and quite unable to set himself free The two country- 
men went round by the Tarlair pathway, in order to 
get Edward out of his fixture It seemed to him an 
age before they arrived 


* Fed tlixel — ^foolish fellow. 
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They at first took him by the shoulder and tned 
to lift him out But this was so painful to him, that 
at last they desisted. They then tned to remove one 
of the rocks, between which he lay clasped This 
also proved fruitless Edward then observed that the 
other rock, which they had not yet tned to remove, 
consisted of a loose shale It had either dropped 
from the cliff, or been tossed mshore by the sea. 
Edward desired them to try and move it a little But 
«heir jomt efforts proved unavailmg Many attempts 
were made to no purpose A stout fisherman then 
appeared on the scene He put his shoulder to the 
rock, and the block was at last moved sufficiently 
far, so as to enable Edward to be dragged out of the 
vice 

He sat down and felt himself all over His left 
shoulder and left side were extremely sore The 
back of his head was also very painfuL But he 
was thankful to find that neither his arms nor his 
legs were broken He was not so sure about his left 
nbs He was very much bruised and cut on that 
side One of the sphnters of the gun-stock was 
found stickmg through his coat An old copper 
powder-flask, which he had m his left pocket, was 
as flat as a flounder , all its contents were dashed 
out 

Edward entreated the men to help him to get 
to the cave He thought that, if left there for a 
time, he would soon recover He got upon his feet 
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With difficulty, and found that his spine had been 
hurt With the help of two of the men, he was at 
last able to walk very slowly to the cave They 
urged him to allow them to carry him to the cottage 
near the Mmeral Well But he preferred to rest in 
the cave They prepared a bed of seaweed for him, 
on which he lay down His protectors then left 
him, and, spite of his pain, he fell asleep He must 
have slept some time, for he was awakened by the 
murmurmg of the sea, which was fast approachmg 
the cave 

Feeling that his sickly feelmg had left him, and 
that he was on the whole much better, although his 
left side and shoulder were still very pamful, he 
gathered himself together and rose to his feet He 
staggered about a bttle at first ; but he was at last 
able to return in search of his gun He found it in 
a woeful pbght The stock was broken to bits, and 
the barrel and lock were laid in the hollow He 
gathered up the fragments of the companion of his 
travels for so many years ; and, divestmg himself of 
the heaviest of his wallets, he left them in a cor- 
ner of the cave Then, keeping hold of the rocks, he 
contrived to reach the inner side of the Tarlair valley. 
From thence he had a weary walk to Banff He took 
many rests by the way, and at length reached 
home in the afternoon, sore, sick, and weaiy , and 
went to bed His wounds were then looked to It 
was found that none of his ribs were broken, and 
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iihat he had only sustained some severe contusions 
It was, however, nearly a fortmght before he could do 
any worh A month elapsed before he could walk 
to Tarlair for the wallets and remams of his gun 
which he had left in the hollow of the cave 

To support his family durmg his lUness, he was 
forced to sell a considerable portion of the Collection 
which he had made dunng the last few years Al- 
though it was not so large as that which he had 
exhibited at Aberdeen, it contamed many rarer birds, 
insects, Crustacea, zoophytes, and plants , and it was 
on the whole much better got up He sold about 
100 cases at this tun^ consistmg chiefly of preserved 
birds, insects, and eggs He also sold about 300 
plants, and more than 200 zoophytes , besides about 
100 minerals or fossils Among the plants, were a 
great number unnamed He had as yet no botanical 
books, and the fiiends to whom he apphed could 
not supply the names They considered them very 
rare, if not new and unnamed. 

It was a great blow to him to sell a portion of 
his second Collection. But he had no help for it It 
was his only Savings Bank, "When other means failed 
him, he could only rely upon it He had no friends 
in his neighbourhood to help him. His specimens 
went to many places, far and near A considerable 
portion of them went to Haslar, near Southampton, 
where one of the hospital suigeons was making a 
collection of objects in Natural History. 
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BEG/m TO PUBLISH ms OBSERVATIONS. 

Shortly after Edward’s return from Aberdeen, liis 
old and much esteemed friend, the Rev. James Smith, 
of the Manse of Monquhittcr, situated about ten 
miles south-east of Banff, lent him some worlcs on 
Natural History These enabled Edward to ascertain 
the names of some of the birds wluch he discovered 
in the neighbourhood. 

One da}’, while walking along the sea-coast, Ed- 
ward shot a Bndled Guillemot (Cfna laclvryma'ni ), — 
a bird not before loiown to fiequent the distnet 
When he informed Mr. Smith of the circumstance, the 
reverend gentleman thus wrote to liim "The dis- 
covery of the Bridled Guillemot at Gamrie is very 
interesting, and affoids another confirmation of the 
remark that there are many tilings yet to be foimd out, 
almost at our doors, by those who have a relish for the 
works of Natuie, and who will make a good use of 
the faculties which the Almighty has bestowed upon 
them In my ou n case, I have now almost no oppor- 
tunity in my pow'ci for prosecuting researches in 
Naturjvl History out of doors , and, even if I had, 
there is so little sympathy for any pioceediiigs of this 
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nature^ that I should to a certainty he regarded, hy 
almost all my parishioners, as half-mad, or at least 
as childish, and neglectmg my more serious duties 
Still, 1 always feel a strong mterest m the subject, 
and m any discovery which is made in regard to it” 
As Edward had no narrow-mmded parishioners 
to encounter, he went on with his researches Mr 
Smith strongly encouraged him to persevere He 
also advised him to note down the facts which came 
under his notice , and to puhhsh the results of his 
observations This surprised Edward. “Why,” said 
he, “I carmot wnte for the puhhshers ” “You must 
learn to write,” said Mr Smith, "and m order to 
write correctly you must study grammar ” 

He importuned Edward so much, that at last he 
said he "had no use for grammar" "You cannot 
wnte without it,” said Mr Smith " But,” returned 
Edward, " I have no mtention of wntmg ” "You mmi 
write,” said Mr Simth. “ You must wnte down all 
that you learn respecting the objects you are coUect- 
mg It IS a duty that you owe to society, and it will 
be very selfish on your part if you do not puhhsh the 
results of your observations” 

After about half-an-houf s argumg, Edward asked, 
“ How long do you think it would take me to learn 
grammar " Well,” said Mr Smith, " I do not 
think you would take very long to learn it But," 
he added, “ you will require to rehnquish your out- 
door pursuits durmg that tune ” " If that be the 
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case, Mr Smitli, I am afraid that I cannot become 
a pupil But, if I have any time left after I have 
done -with Nature, then perhaps I may hegm to study 
grammar ; but not till then ” 

Mr Smith’s advice, hovrever, was not without its 
good results Edward rftd! begin to note down his 
observations about natural objects, and he published 
them from time to time m the local paper, the Banff- 
shire Jowmal When the present author asked for a 
sight of the articles, Edward rephed, “ I think I could 
supply you with scraps of a good number, although, on 
looking over my stock, I find that a great many have 
disappeared My family and friends have dealt very 
freely with them. In fact, they were found good for 
' kinlin’.* The most of what I wrote m the local 
papers is lost, for ever lost” 

Among the articles which he was able to collect, 
we find descriptions of rare moths, rare birds, and 
rare fishes. Perhaps one of the first articles winch he 
published, was a description of a " Death’s-head 
Moth” found in the parish of Ruthven — one of the 
most wonderful, as it is one of the most extraordi- 
nary of insects 

“ In its caterpillar state,” says Edward, " it has the 
power of makmg a pretty loud snappmg-like noise, 
which has been compared by some to a series of 
electric sparlcs. The chrysalis squeaks, but more 
particularly when about to change. And, as to the 


* Kindling firos 
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perfect insect itself it is gifted "witli a voice which it 
has the power of modulatiDg at pleasure being some- 
times of a plaintive natnrej then monmfal, then like 
the moamng of a chdd, then again like the squeak- 
ing of a mouse This, together with the fact that it 
carries on a portion of its hack, — ^that part called the 
thorax, — an impression of the front view of a human 
skull (hence its name of Death’s-head), has made it 
an object of the greatest terror and dishke amongst 
the Ignorant and superstitious It is looked upon, 
not as the handiwork of the Almighty, but as the 
agent of evil apmts The very shining of its large 
bright eyes, which sparkle like diamonds, is beheved 
to represent the fiery element from which it is sup- 
posed to have sprung On one occasion these insects 
appeared m great abundance in various districts of 
Bretagne, and produced great trepidation among the 
inhabitants, who considered them to be the fore- 
runners, and even the causes, of epidemic diseases 
and other calamities In the Isle of iFrance it is be- 
heved that any down or dust from their wmgs faUmg 
on the eyes causes immediate blindness All this is, 
of course, merely the result of superstitious prejudice 
“ The Death’s-head is said to be the largest moth 
we have, and is, in fact, the largest found inhabiting 
Europe, save the Peacock moth Be this as it may, 
it IS a very large insect, measuring from five to six 
inches across the wings, and havmg a body propor- 
tionately long and thick. The caterpillar, which is 
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smooth, and of a gieemsh-yellow, mth minute black 
dots all over, and with seven or eight bluish stnpes 
on the sides, having a horn above the tad, is Idcewise 
very large, — ^being, when full grown, about six inches 
long It feeds on the potato, the dcadly-nightshade, 
the jasmine, and the I/ycnnm, larhwmm, and other 
plants of as dissundar a nature” 

In another article he mentioned the Heiald Moth 
{Scohoptcryx libatnx), a specimen of which was pre- 
sented to him by Mrs. Gr. Bannerman He describes 
this heautiful insect as occurrmg m gieat profusion 
in some of the southern parts of England, hut as veiy 
rare in the north It is called the “ Herald” moth, 
because it is said to indicate the approach of wmter 
The Peacock Butterfly {PapiXto To), was caught m 
Duff House garden, close to Banff Although common 
m England, this butterfly is very rare in Scotland 
Moms makes no mention of its ever having been 
seen in the north A great flock of these butterflies 
passed over a pait of Switzerland m 1828, when they 
were described as a swarm of locusts This circum- 
stance led Edward to insert some observations re- 
gardmgthat destructive insect, the Locusta mtgratona, 
which passed over this country in the year 1846, the 
ever-memorable potato-fanune yeai 

“ Great numbers,” he says, “ were foimd in the 
counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. Several 
were also got in the sea at Abeideen, as well as near 
Banff Some of those found were veiy large, bemg 
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two and a half mclies long, and nearly as thick 
as one’s little finger , their vraigs expanding to about 
four inches in breadth Nine of this size were found 
by one individual in a tumip-field at the Stocket, near 
Aberdeen. They were brought to me while I was 
there with my first unfortunate Collection. But, large 
though this may seem, it is nothing to others We 
are told that m India there are locusts of a yard in 
length. I do not vouch for the fact ; it is no stoiy 
of mine Pliny tells it , and from him we have it 
Some found in the sea at Aberdeen were offered 
there for sale as ‘ fleein* fish/ and no less a sum than 
ten shillings was sought for them. Strange sort of 
flying-fish this 1 Truly it may have been said that 
the entomological and ichthyological schoolmasters 
were both abroad in those days It may, how- 
ever, be remarked, that somethmg of a similar kmd 
took place amongst ourselves not very long ago, 
so that we have little room to laugh at the Aber- 
domans A person having picked up a gaUrite (a 
species of fossilised sea-urchm of the Cretaceous 
system), near by our harbour, was showing it to some 
individuals, when one of them, no doubt puzzled, 
said, ‘ 0 1 it’s just something that som^ody has mads! 
But to return to the locusts. Tliose of which we have 
been speakmg amved in the month of August 
and the beginning of September. Now, this year it 
would appear that something of the same kind had 
taken place, as numbeis have been picked up m 
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various parts of the countrj^ Three have, at leasts 
been found with us, viz two near the Moss of Banff, 
and one at Oornhill , another at hlmtlaw, Aheideen- 
shire. I have also one from Lerwick, where it is said 
they have been rather plentiful in the corn-fields, 
as also in the Zetland Islands, m Unst, and the rest 
of the hare and isolated Skerries. In some of the 
Western Isles, I believe, they have actually proved a 
complete pest. 

“ As may he expected, there are many species of 
this creature, as there are of everythmg else; but 
those here alluded to are perhaps the most redoubt- 
able of them all, as being the most destructive, the 
best known from their migratonal fiights, and being, 
as already hmted, the species that constituted one of 
the awful plagues of Egypt in the days of Moses. 
They were doubtless the same that wasted the land of 
Canaan, and caused such a terrible famine, of which 
we read m the hook of JoeL A wmd drove them 
mto the sea ; their dead bodies were agam cast on 
shore in such heaps that the Hebrews were obliged 
to dig laige pits m which to bury them. In this 
country, we have about twenty-five different kmds 
helongmg to the same family, of which the foiegoing 
is one , hut of course they are all of small size, and 
therefore may he said to he comparatively harmless” 

In another article, Edward mentions another msect 
almost equally destructive A friend of Edward at 
Tumff found four Saw-flics m a piece of a fir tree that 

p 
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was being cut up for firewood. They are called 8aw-jhes 
" from the fact that the female possesses, posteriorly, 
an instrument by which she perforates, or rather saws, 
holes m trees, into which she drops her eggs TYom 
this it will be seen that the larvse are woodfeeders 
In this country they are by no means numerous, and 
it IS well that they are not, or our forests would shortly 
disappear, for, in places where they abound, such as 
in Norway, they destroy hundreds of thousands of 
trees in a season. It is only the growmg and not the 
dead wood that they attack The young grubs, as 
soon as they emerge from the egg, cut their way nght 
into the very heart of the solid timber, and there 
they gnaw and bore m eveiy possible direction 
By this means, the tree is either killed, or so injured, 
that ultimately it pmes and dies The fiy itself has 
no English name, but is known to entomologists by 
the term of Svrex juvencus” 

In another article, Edward mentions the fact of a 
Spider (Aranea domesttca) having lived m one of his 
sealed-up cases foi twelve months without food. He 
had before written to his reverend fnend on the 
subject, but Mr Smith informed him that he had no 
books on Entomology, and could give him no informa- 
tion. Edward says of his spider, that after the case had 
been sealed up, he saw him walking over the birds con- 
tained there, until at last he became stationary m one 
of the comers “ Towards noon of the second day of 
his incarceration, he commenced operations, and by 
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breakfast time of the day following, his web was 
completed. The little artizan was then observed to 
walk slowly and very sedately all over the newly 
formed fabric, seemingly with the view of ascertain- 
mg if all was secure. This done, the aperture was 
next examined, and with more apparent care than 
was bestowed upon the rest of the structure This 
wonderful mechanical contrivance, — which serves at 
least the fourfold purpose of storehouse, banqueting 
hall, watch tower, and asylum in times of danger, — 
bemg found all right, the artificer then took up his 
station withm it, no doubt to await the success of 
the net which he had spread, and from whence, had 
fortune proved kind, he would boldly have rushed out 
to secure his struggling prey There was, however, no 
fiy to be caught within the case He was the only 
livmg thing in it, and there the patient creature 
remamed without food, for the space of more than 
twelve months”* 

* “ The sapershtions notion, that a spider shntnp mthontfood 
for a year is transformed into a diamond, has prohahly cost many 
of these insects their liyes , and if the eradication of ancient pre- 
judices he as semceahle to science as the discovery of new truths, 
the poor qtiders may console themselTes with the honour of mar- 
tyrdom as justly as the innumerable frogs, who betrayed, amid 
their tortures, the mystery of galvamsm In this, as m other 
thmgs, people hare obtamed a very different and perhaps more 
important result than they had expected. It appears that though 
spiders do not turn to diamonds, they can live a long tune without 
food. An insect of this species, inclosed in a box for this rational 
purpose, was found alive after the poor sufferer had been forgotten 
for five years ’’—Aekermann’s Reponiory, January 1815. 
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The notices on Natural History which appeared 
from time to time m the local 3oumal, had the effect of 
directmg general attention to the observation of 
natural objects ; and numerous birds, fishes, in- 
sects, caterpillars, shells, and plants, were sent to 
Edward for exammation. 

In one of his notes he mentions a Cinereous 
Shearwater {Puffi/nm cmereus) found on the beach 
near Portsoy This led him to give a very vivid 
account of the Stormy Petrel Another of the speci- 
mens sent to him was a Dyphalcanthus Imgi^vnm, 
from the fossil diggmgs of Gamne "How strange !” 
he says "Here we have an ammal, or perhaps I 
should rather say a stone, part of which had once 
been a creature enjoymg life, — ^but now how changed' 
How long IS it smce it hved, died, and became thus 
transformed? Tears ago, nay ages, many ages, long 
anterior to the creation of man. How wonderful, and 
yet how true ! ” 

Of another specimen he says — 

" Here, agam, is a blaclc, pmk, yellow, and brown 
creature, with crests and ornaments like a duchess — 
just, m fact, hke a lady of the olden time, dressed 
up and decorated for a ball, with her head stuck full 
of feathers, her nbbons flying, and fan in hand , in 
other words, a caterpillar of the Vapourer Moth found 
m a garden at Buckie 

" And lastly, though not least, a specimen of the 
Mountain Bladder fern {Cystcpteins imidand), found 
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on Bennnues by a gentleman &om England^ and sent 
to me as a raiity. It was only in 1836 that this fern 
was made known as British, having then been for 
the first tune met -with by a party of naturalists on 
Ben Lawers. Since that tune, however, it has been 
found in a ravme between Glen Dochart and Glen 
liochy, Perthshire. It is also found on the mountains 
of North Wales, on the Alps, and on the Eocky Moun- 
tains of North America ” 

Many rare birds were sent to him for examina- 
tion, notices of which he recorded m the local 
paper Thus, he obtained the Little Crake (C^rca; 
pusdla), a bird that had not before been found m the 
neighbourhood, from a land-surveyor at Whitehills. 
The Mountain Einch (FringiUa monhfringiUa) was 
sent to him from Macduff, where it had been driven 
ashore during a recent storm A Greater Shnlce or 
Butcher bird (Zanius ajccxibttor) — a bird that had not 
before been foimd in Scotland, — ^was found dead at 
Dmmmuir Castle, and sent to him for preservation. 
The Spoonbill {Platalca leucorodict) and Bee-eater 
{Merops apmsUr) — ^very raie birds — ^were also found 
at Boyndie 

Of the latter bird, Edward says, "This is a 
splendid bird, as rare as the last, if not more so If we 
except the breast, which is of a bright yellow, en- 
circled by a black rmg, and some other orange and 
brown scattered here and there, it may be said to be 
of a beautiful verdigris green. The two middle tail 
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feathers are about an inch longer than the others 
The hiU is longish and pointed. Though termed hee- 
eaters, they also feed on beetles, gnats, grasshoppers, 
and flies, etc The most of these they capture on the 
\mg, somewhat after the fashion of the Goatsucker 
and Swallow Although a scarce bird with us, they 
are common in their native countries In Asia 
Mmor and the adjacent lands to the north, and m 
ISrorthern Afnca, they are said to be so abundant as 
to he seen flymg about in thousands ” 

Among the rarer birds found m the distnct, were 
the Bohemian Waicwing or Chatterer {Bomhyedla 
garruld), whose native home is Bohemia, — ^the Black 
Eedstart (PhcBmewrm Tttkys), a bird that had never 
before been met with in Scotland, Edward, in de- 
scnbuig this bird, says, " It is quite possible that it 
may have visited the country before , but from the 
neglect, or rather contempl^ with which natural 
science is regarded m this part of the country, it may 
have visited us, and even bred amongst us, unknown 
and unrecorded. There is plenty of work among us 
for l^aturahsts A great deal has yet to be learnt 
regardmg the various branches of natural scienca 
There is nothmg better calculated for the purpose 
than aitenhve and accurate local observers" 

On one occasion, when out shootmg on the sands 
west of Banff, Edward brought down a veiy rare 
bird. It was a brown smpe (MacrorarripTvws gnscu^, 
a bird well known in Korth America, but not in 
Bntain. Here is Edward’s story ; — 
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“Taking a stroll the othei day to the west of the 
town, with my gun in hand, to get the air, I 
crossed the sands at the Links, and looldng along 
them I observed a pret<y large group of my old 
and long-loved favouiites — ^birds "Wishmg, instinct- 
ively as it were, to know what they were, I went 
cautiously forward to take a nearer view I found 
that they consisted for the most part of ring-dotterels 
and dunlins, wuth a few golden plovers I was 
somewhat astonished at seeing the plovers, for they 
are by no means a shore bird with us at this season 
of the year, — nor, in fact, at any tune, except when 
driven by snow. But there they were, and no mis- 
take Not yet satisfied, however, — for I thought I 
could distinguish one that did not exactly belong to 
any of those already mentioned, — I wished to go a 
httle nearer, and on doing so was glad to find my 
conjectures fully confirmed ; but what the stranger 
was I could not telL I saw enough, however, to 
convince me that it was a rare bird. There is no 
getting an easy shot at a stranger The dotterels 
are constantly on the out-look for squalls, and when 
anything suspicious appears, they immediately rise 
and fly away. A shot, however, after a good deal of 
winding and twistmg, was fired, and although at 
rather long range, broke one of the stranger’s legs 
This had the effect of parting him from his com- 
pamons, — they flying seawards, and he to the shingle 
which intervenes betwixt the sands and the Links. 
Here he diopped, seemingly to rise no mora 
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“ Having reloaded in case of need, I then ran, as 
well as I was able, to pick bim up. I gained the place, 
and after some difficulty, having passed and repassed 
him several times, I at last found my bird lying 
stretched out at full length amongst the pebbles, and 
to all appearance a corpse. It was now that I as- 
certamed with satisfaction and pnde, that the great 
raniy I had met with was neither more nor less than 
a specimen of the Brown Snipe, and a splendid one 
it was too, being evidently an old bird. Being 
almost intoxicated with delight, I sat down, and hav- 
ing taken some cotton waddmg from my pocket tc 
wrap round the mjured leg, and stop up any other 
wound that he nught have received, I took him up 
for that purpose But, alas • there is many a dip be- 
tween the cup and the lip 

"Away flew the bird just as I was about to lay 
him on my knee, he actually shpped out from 
amongst my very Angers I fired both barrels as 
soon as I could get a hold of ray gun, sittmg though 
I was But on the bird went, whisthng as he flew, 
despite the danghng of his shattered hmb, but 
whether in dension at my stupidily, or exultmg in 
his own miraculous and fortunate escape, I cannot 
tell Beaching the bum mouth of Boyndie, he again 
alighted amongst the tumbhng waves there It was 
now gloaming, and what between one thmg or 
other, I was rather hke an aspen leaf than anythmg 
else Follow, however, I did , I searched the place, 
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and was just on tlie eve of giving np the pursuit as 
hopeless — having, as I thought, heat the giound over 
and over again to no purpose, — when up rose 
the bird from amongst my very feet. Both bar- 
rels were again emptied, hut with little apparent 
effect The last one made him scream somewhat 
harshly, and falter a little in his flight, hut that was 
alL On he sped. Darlmess now put an end to any 
further opeiations for that day. Next day, however, 
and for many days after, I was out, hut, although 
I searched the coast as far as the sands of White- 
hiUs on the one side, and the burn of Melrose on 
the other, I could find no traces of the hird. And 
thus I lost perhaps one of the greatest onuthological 
ranties that has ever visited the district” 

One of the most viind descnptions which Edward 
mserted in the Banffshvrc Journal, was a narrative of 
a day’s adventures on Gamrie Head. The editor, 
m introducmg it to his readers, said that it reads not 
unlike a chapter of Audubon or 'Wilson. The readei 
will judge for himself — 

“Having promised to visit some friends in Gar- 
denstown to partake of their hospitahty during the 
festive season of the New Year, I left home with that 
object on the morning of the 31st of December 
1860. I passed through Macduff, and took the path 
which leads along the chffs, hoping thereby to meet 
with something rare or strange in the ornithological 
world, and worthy of my shot In this way I had 
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nearly reached the highest point of Gamne Head 
without meeting with anythmg but the common 
tenants of these rocky braes, when my attention was 
attracted by the screaming of a number of birds at 
the bottom of the cliff On lookmg over I observed 
that they consisted of several hooded and canion 
crows, together with two ravens, two Iceland gulls 
{Lwwrm Islanckcus), and a number of other dark- 
coloured gulls, apparently immature specimens of 
the great black-hacked species, one of which, m per- 
fect plumage, was standing and pickmg at an object 
floatmg m the water close to the rock, and about 
which all the other birds were screaming It ap- 
peared to me, and it afterwards proved to be the case, 
that they were makmg food of the object about which 
they were fighting j but the black-backed bird 
kept them all at bay, allowmg none to approach, not 
even the ravens themselves 

“Havmg feasted my eyes for a while on the 
Icelanders, the thought struck me that I would 
descend the cliff m order to procure one of them if 
possible, and also to get a nearer view of the object 
which had drawn the various birds together Ac- 
cordmgly, observing a narrow track near me, I com- 
menced my descent^ but I had only proceeded a short 
distance when I found myself on the hrmk of a preci- 
pice. I was about to return, when, accidentally 
looking over, I observed a portion of the rock juttmg 
out a httle beyond the one on which I stood, and 
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about four feet aud a half below it. I now concluded 
that, if I could gam this root, I would still find the 
path to enable me to continue downwards "With 
these hopes, and hawg laid down my gim, I swung 
myself down upon the rock I had no sooner done 
so, than I heard a low growl, as if proceeding from a 
rabid dog; and on lookmg along the rock, I was a 
good deal surprised at seemg two foxes standmg in 
a rather slouching attitude at the other end of the 
shelf, apparently very much discomfited at my un- 
warrantable intrusion. 

“ Another look at the place and its surly occupants 
was enough to convince me of the unmistakable truth 
that, instead of having met with a path leading to 
the bottom of the cliffs, I had only found one to a 
fox’s lair. My first impulse was to ascend the rocks, 
but m this I was completely baffled. The brow of 
the cliff to which I wished to ascend, was folly as 
high as my breast, and overhung the rock on which I 
stood. 1 had nothing of the nature of a step to put 
my foot on to aid myself up, and nothing to lay 
hold of with my hands but small tufts of withered 
grass and some small stones, all of which gave way 
so soon as any stress was put upon them. The last 
and the only remammg object within my reach was 
a stone about twice as large as my head, and partially 
embedded amongst the grass. I took hold of the 
big stone with both hands, and succeeded in drawing 
mysdf about half-way up when it suddenly gave way. 
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The stone came into collision with my nght shoulder, 
and would m all likelihood have home me along with 
it to the bottom of the cliff, had it not been that at 
that instant I got hold of a short tuft of heath with 
my mouth, by the aid of which, and by usmg my 
fingers as a beast would its claws, I was enabled to 
regain my former position. 

"It was now quite evident that I would require 
to descend the chiff by some means or other, but how ? 
That was a matter for deep consideration. I was 
standing on the bnnk of a precipice, — had two cun- 
nmg feEows to deal with, — ^had to hold on, at least 
with one hand, to the rock above m order to main- 
tarn my equilibrium, — and had to keep a steady eye 
on my companions for fear lest they should rash at 
me and throw me over the cliff 

“ Such being the case, was I not m a pretty fix ? 
If there were any means of escape, it was from the 
point near which the foxes were But how could I 
dislodge them to get at that point? The space on 
which we stood was only from about two feet and a 
half to one foot broad, and about nine feet long, 
projectmg to some distance over the chff beneath. 
To have shot them, and rid myself of their presence 
m that fashion, was, from my position, utterly im- 
possible 

"At length a thought struck me, and with the 
view of putting it in execution, I laid down my 
gun close to the back of the shelving, out of haim’s 
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way ; then crouching down with my feet towards my 
shaggy Mends, who kept np a constant ohattermg of 
their teeth during the whole time, and pushing my- 
seK backwards until I reached the nearest, I gave 
him a kick with my foot on the hind quarters, which 
produced the desired effect , for I had no sooner done 
so, than I felt first the feet of one and then of the other 
passing l^htLy along my hack, and before I had time 
to lift up my head, they had bolted up the precipice 
and disappeared. 

“ I was now master of the place, though not of the 
situation. On looking over the cliff, I found that 
there was no way of getting down but by leapmg into 
a crevice of the rocks, more than eight feet beneath 
me, and m a slantmg direction from where I was 
This was a doleful discovery, but there was no help 
now , BO, taking off my coat, shot-belt, and powder- 
flask, that I might be so much the lighter, and have 
the free use of my arms, I threw them down to the 
bottom of the rock. I next bound the gun to my 
back, having previously emptied it of its contents 1 
then crawled over the edge of the rock, and hung 
dang ling in the air for a little, like the pendulum of 
a clock. I would have given all that I ever possessed 
m the world to have been agam in the foxes’ den, 
stinking though it was For then, and not till then, 
did I discover, to my sorrow, that a rugged portion of 
a rock projected over the entrance to the aperture to 
which I wished to descend, and that, m leaping, 3 
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•V 70 Tild require to go beyond it in order to reach the 
landing underneath To accomplish such a feat 
seemed to me impossible 

" I himg thus, hemg afraid to make the leap, though 
up I could not get, until my hands began to give 
ivay, •vrhen, mustering all my remammg strength, 
and havmg taken the last swing with some force, I 
let go my hold to abide by the dreadful alternative, — 
for I had little hope of gainmg the desired haven. 
Most fortunately, however, I did gam it, but, in doing 
so, I received a severe blow on the left temple from 
the rock I had so much dreaded I also lost my 
cap, which fell off when my head struck the rock. 
From this cavity or chmk, which was the worst that 
I ever had to deal with, I managed, — ^by leapmg and 
swinging from one roc^ shelf and cavity to another, 
and by crawlmg from crag to crag, alternately, as 
circumstances required it, — to reach a huge stone, 
which evidently had once formed a part of the higher 
portion of the cliff, but had, at a bygone penod, by 
some means or other, become detached from it, and on 
rolhng down had found a temporary restmg-place 
there 

“ Beyond this stone, I found my leaping was at an 
end, for I had now amved at the top of a rather 
rough and almost perpendicular dechvily, fully fifly 
feet from the bottom, and bounded on both sides b} 
steep and overhangmg chffs Before me was the sea, 
behind and above me was an insurmoimtable barrier 
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of 800 feet of cliff ALthongli I had descended thus 
far, there was no human possibihiy of my being able 
to re-ascend by the same path In such a place — 
alone, and almost powerless — bruised and nearly worn 
out with exertion — what could I do ? Throw my- 
self down, and meet my fate at once, or wait till help 
should arrive® But where was help to come from® 
Two boats had already passed from Grardenstown, 
both of which I hailed, but they sailed along on their 
way Perhaps they were too far out at sea to hear 
my cries, or to notice my signals of distress 

“ Despairing of success, I sat do wn to consider what 
was next to be done. "While thus restmg, I observed 
a falcon (Falco peregnnus) sailing slowly and steadily 
alon^ bearing something large in his talons. On he 
came, seemingly unconscious of my presence, and 
ahghted on a ledge only a few yards from where I 
sat I now saw that the object he carried was a 
partridge Having fairly settled down with his 
quarry on the roch, I could not help wondering at and 
admiring the collected ease and cool composure with 
which he held his strugglmg captive (for it was 
still alive) until death put an end to its sufferings 
There was no lacerating with his beat at the body of 
the poor and unfortunate prisoner, m order, as it were, 
to hasten its termination ; no expanding of the wing 
to mamtain his equilibrium ; although the last and 
dying struggle of the bird caused him to quiver a 
httle. 
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“ AU Tjeing now over, with one foot restmg upon 
his game, and the other on the rock, silent and 
motionless as a statue, the noble captor stood, with an 
inqiurmg eye gazing at the now lifeless form of his 
reekmg prey, seeming to doubt the fact that it was 
already dead. But there was no mistake The blood, 
oozmg from its mouth and wounds, its body doubt- 
less pierced by the talons of the conqueror, already 
began to trickle down the sides of the dark cliffs, 
dyemg the rocks in its course Satisfied at last 
that life was fairly eztmct, an incision was then 
made in the neck or shoulder of the victim, and into 
this the falcon thrust his bill several times, and each 
time that it was withdrawn it was covered with 
blood This bemg done, and having wrenched off the 
head, which he dropped, he then began not only to 
pluck but to skm his food, from the neck downwards ; 
and, having bared the breast, commenced a hearty 
meal by separatmg the flesh from the sternum into 
portions, with as much apparent ease as if he had 
been operatmg with the sharpest surgical mstrument 
I should have liked well to have seen the end of the 
work thus begun , but unfortunately, a shght move- 
ment on my part was detected by the quick eye of 
the falcon, and my nearness was discovered- Having 
gazed at me for a few, and only for a few seconds, 
with an angry and piercmg scowl, mingled with 
surprise, he then rose, uttering a scream so wild and 
SO loud as to awaken the echoes of the surrounding 
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rocks, whilst he himself, with the remains of his 
feast, which he bore along with hun, rounded a pomt 
of the cliff and disappeared , and there is no doubt 
that he ended his repast in unmolested secunty. 

"I was glad, nay proud, of this unlooked-for 
occurrence, as I had never before, on any occasion, 
had the pleasure of witnessing any of those noble 
birds in a state of nature or while engaged m 
devourmg their prey, and that too amongst the 
rugged fastnesses of them natural retreat In con- 
sequence of having paid particular attention to the 
movements of the falcon, I was enabled to brmg to 
maturity an opimon, the seeds of which were sown 
many years ago — viz that, if painters, engravers, 
and preservers of ammals, would endeavour to get 
lessons from nature, and work accordmgly, the public 
would not be so often duped as they are, by hav- 
mg to pay for false representations and caricatured 
figures, instead of the genuine forms of these noble 
birds 

"The falcon had no sooner fled, than the reality 
of my own situation agam burst upon my mind. I 
had as little prospect of relief from passers-by as 
ever , and, becoming a prey to evil forebodmgs, I felt 
cold and sick at heart It was now afternoon, and 
dayhght would soon be on the wane I had no time 
to lose, for it was necessary that something should be 
done to extricate myself, if possible, before dark. The 
only way of doing so was by shdmg down the 
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declivity, be the consequences what they might. 
Accordingly, I unloosed the gun from its place on my 
back, and having taken my garters, which were very 
long, from my legs, I tied them together, then at- 
tached one end of them to the gun, and holding the 
other end m my hand, I dropped it as far as the stnng 
would allow, and then lettmg go, I heard the gun clash 
to the bottom I next took the two napkms, which 
had bound the gun to my back, and wound them round 
my head, m order to save it as much as possible 
from the edges of the rocks I then stretched myself 
upon the rocky slope, with my feet downwards, and 
was ready for the descent, when, repenting, I would 
again have drawn myself up But the scanty herbage 
which I held by gave way, and I was hurled down, 
whether I would or no, and with such violence that, 
on landmg amongst the rocks, I became quite uncon- 
scious 

“ On recovering, I found myself lying at the foot 
of the cliff, sick and very sore I found that I had 
bled profusely from the nose and one of my ears 
My fiist impulse, on recovenng, was to move my 
limbs to ascertain if any of them were broken, when, 
to my inexpressible joy and thankfulness, I found 
them whole, though somewhat benumbed Becom- 
ing thirsty, and observing a pool of water at a short 
distance, I attempted to nse, but my spme pamed 
me so much that I was obliged to lie doivn again, 
without being able to reach the desired spot The 
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tliirst; increasing, I dragged myself to the water I 
thrust my mouth into it, and had partaken of a 
draught hefoie I discovered that, instead of Iresh, I 
had swallowed salt water ! 

“If I was lU before, I was worse now. Having 
sickened and vomited again, I revived a little, and after 
I had washed the blood jBrom my face and head, 1 
was enabled to sit up with my back agamst a rock. 
WTiilst thus seated, I observed all the articles which 
had been dropped, except my cap, which, however, I 
afterwards found. After sitting for about half-an-hour, 
I made another attempt to nse, and succeeded, though 
I reeled about like a drunken fellow, and could scarcely 
stand steady without the aid of my gun, which I found 
was not so much bruised as I had expected. Having 
again assumed my coat and other appendages, I 
then endeavoured to load my gun with the view of 
procuring one of the Icdanders which I had seen 
from the top of the diff Tins, however, proved a 
very difficult matter ; and when I had loaded the gun 
I found to my disappomtment that I could not bring 
it to bear upon the object I made the attempt several 
times, but was at last obhged to abandon the hope I 
had entertamed of obtaining either of the birds 
“I was vexed at this, for both came several times 
withm easy shot AU my hopes of procuring the 
birds bemg at an end, I then proceeded to view 
the object in the water lound which the birds were 
hovenng, and I was surprised to find it to be the car 
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case of an animal of a vexy singular appearance It 
was not until I had looked at it for some time that I 
could bnng my memory to hear upon it I then 
thought, and I have smce been fully confirmed m the 
opimon, that I discovered in it a specimen, or rather 
the putrid remams, of the Spinous Shark. It wanted 
the head, which had been broken off by the fish hav- 
ing been dashed agamst the rocks by the waves The 
tail was also broken off, but still hung by a filament 
to the body In shape it somewhat resembled the 
tad of the common dog-fish, but there evidently had 
been two fins on the back, nearer to the posterior 
than the anterior portion of the animal, though 
these had been broken or rubbed off The skm, 
which was of a dark blue colour, and had a leathery 
appearance, was thickly beset with curved thorns or 
spines (whence the animal’s name), nearly all of which 
were more or less damaged I know of nothing that 
I could hken these thorns or spikes to, but the thorns 
or spikes which may be seen on the stem of an old 
rose bush, — with this exception, that the spikes of 
the fish are larger Fiom its position in the water, 
though close to the rocks, I could not make out its 
girth in any part whatever, but, from where the 
head hadjomed the body to the tip of the tad, it was 
about two yards m length Havmg fuUy satisfied 
myself that the present specimen, ftom its decom- 
posed state and the holes perforated in it by the 
gidls, was beyond the state for preservation, I again 
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left it, that the impatient birds might once more 
descend and recommence their banquet 

“I now wished to get to a sandy beach, at some 
distance to my left, known as Greenside, fiom winch 
I knew that a path led to the top of the chff On my 
way thither, I met with a very serious obstacle m the 
foim of a huge rock, whose base extended into the 
sea , and, as a matter of course, as I could not get 
round it, I required to get over it I was then far 
from being in a condition to climb a rock Howevei, 
I had no alternative The tide, then about to come m, 
would have shown me no mercy Accordingly, my 
gun was once more on my back, and on hands and 
knees, for feet here were of no use, and with the aid 
of my mouth, I succeeded m crawhng over, and, with 
some further difSculty, I contrived to reach Greenside. 
Instead of holdmg on to Gardenstown, I turned my 
face towaids home, where I arrived betwixt five and 
six in the evening, — with the impression of the last 
day of 1850 so deeply stamped upon my body and 
mind, that it will not easily, if ever, be obbtemted 
from either ” 
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RAMBLES AMONGST BIRDS 

The Eeverend Mr Smith must have felt surprised at 
the graphic manner in which Edward desciibed the 
birds of the district. The truth is, that Edward, 
though he had acquired his principal knowledge from 
observation, had also learnt somethmg from books 
Mr Smith had lent him such books as he had m his 
library, and also leferred him to the articles on 
Natural History in the Frnmj Cyclopedia. Although 
Edward did not accept hm fnend’s advice as to the 
study of grammar, yet he learnt enough foi his pur- 
pose It IS not so much by recollecting the rules of 
grammar that one learns to write, as by the careful 
reading of well-written books After that, giammar 
comes, as it were, by nature Besides, if a man feels 
keenly, he will be sure to write vividly Tins was 
precisely Edwaid’s position 

hli Smith thought it unfortunate that Edward’s 
contributions to Natural History should be confined 
to the local newspaper He asked permission to sena 
an account of his observations to a scientific journal. 
Edwaid expressed his feais lest his contiibutions 
might not be found worthy of notice He was always 
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sliy and modest perhaps he was too modest Theie 
are cases m which shyness is almost a misfortune K 
man may know mucli , hut, because of his sh 3 niess, he 
declines to commumcate his information to otheis 
He hides his secret, and nobody is the wiser for his 
knowledge He is too bashful He avoids those who 
might be fhendly to him, and who might help him 
Edward often stood in his own light in this way 
Mr Smith, however, persevered He obtamed 
from Edward some notes of his observations, and 
after correcting them, he offered to send them to the 
Zoologist, and pubhsh them under his own name “ I 
have no doubt,” he said, “ that the articles would be 
acceptable to the editor , but, if you do not approve 
of this plan, I hope you wiU not for a moment allow 
me to mterfere with you At all events, I trust that 
you will have no objection to let the information be 
known to a much wider ciicle of readeis, and especi- 
ally of zoologists, than are lilcely to consult the pages 
of the Banffshire Jouinal” 

Edwaid at last gave his consent , and in the 
Zoologist for 1850,^ Mr Smith mserted a notice of 
the Sandeilmgs which had been shot by Edward on 
the sands of Boyndie In the following year Mr 
Smith mserted, in the same magazine, a notice of the 
spinous shark which Edward had seen under Gamrie 
Head*}* “In order,” says Sir Smith, “to determine 
whether it was the spinous shark or not, I sent Mr 

* Zoologwt, 1850 2015 + Zoologist, 1851 S0>7 
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Edward the 39th volume of the ‘Naturalist's Library,’ 
which contains an account, by Dr Hamilton of 
Edinburgh, of the Squalida, or family of sharks, 
and in which there is a coloured engraving of this 
paiticular shark. In reply, Mr Edward observes — 
‘ I have now no doubt whatever that the animal dis- 
covered and exammed. by me was the Spmous Shark.’” 

In another article, Mr Smith described Edward 
in the followmg terms • — “I have offcener than 
once made mention in the Zoologist of Mr Thomas 
Edward, shoemaker m Banff, who is a zealous 
admirer of Nature and an excdlent preserver of 
animals Occasionally he tears himself, as it 
were, from the employment to which necessity 
compels him, and slakes his thirst for the con- 
templation of zoological scenes and objects by a 
solitary ramble amid the mountains and hills 
which so greatly abound m the upper portion of the 
shires of Aberdeen and Banff Of some of his ad- 
ventures during a ramble of this description, he has 
sent me an account This I consider so mteresting, 
that I have lewntten it, and now submit it for inser- 
tion m the Zoologist The facts, the ideas, and the 
reflections, are all his own, and m many parts 
I have retained his own impressions Upon the 
accuracy and the minuteness of his observations, and 
upon his veiacity of character, the utmost rehance 
may at all times he placed " 

The paper that follows consists of the description 
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of a ramble, extending over several days, in the hill 
districts near ISToth and Kirknie It is not necessary 
to transcribe the whole paper; but we may select the 
fohowmg passages as showmg the keen observation 
as well as the character of the man. Edward had 
entered a narrow glen, at the bottom of which runs 
the bum called Ness Bogie. He was listemng to the 
voice of the cuckoo, and the dap-dap of the rmg 
pigeons, which rose m great numbers, when an abrupt 
turn of the road brought him, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, within a few yards of a beautiful heron . — 
“ I immediately stood still,” he says ; “ the upright 
and motionless attitude of the bird indicated plainly 
that he had been taken by surprise ; and for the 
moment he seemed, as it were, stunned, and incapable 
of flight There he remained, as if fastened to the 
spot, his bright yellow eye staring me full in the 
face, and with an expression that seemed to inquire 
what nght I had to intrude into sohtudes where the 
human form is so rarely seen As we were thus 
gazmg at each other, m mutual surprise at having 
met in such a place, I observed his long slender neck 
quietly and gradually doublmg down upon his breast. 
His dark and lengthened plumes were at the same time 
shghtly shaken. I knew by this that he was about to 
rise , another moment, and he was up Stretching 
his long legs behind him, he uttered a scream so 
dismal, wild, and loud, that the veiy glen and hills 
re-echoed the sound, and the whole scene was in- 
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stantiy filled witli clamour The sandpiper screamed 
its hittiMneedu, the pigeon cooed; the pipit, ivith 
lively emotion, came flymg round me, uttering all 
the while its peeping note , the moor-cock sprang 
with whirrmg wmg from his heathy lair, and gave 
forth his well-known and indignant hrr hvrr-Tnck, 
the curlew came sailing down the glen with steady 
flight, and added to the noise with his shrill and 
pecuhar notes oipoo-elie poo-du coorlu coorlw whoHip, 
and, from the loftier parts of the hills, the plovers 
ceased not their mournful wail, which accorded so well 
with the scene of which I alone appeared to be a 
silent spectator But I moved not a foot until the 
alarmed mmates of the glen and the mountam had 
disappeared, and solemn stillness had agam resumed 
its sway” 

On the following day, while crossmg the Clash- 
mauch, on his way to Huntly, Edward observed a 
curlew nse from a marshy part of the hiU, to which 
he bent his steps m hopes of findmg her nest. In 
this, however, he was disappomted, but, m searchmg 
about, and withm a few feet of the remains of a 
wreath of snow, he came upon a wild duck lying 
beside a tuft of rushes It may be mentioned that 
there had been a heavy snowstorm which had foiced 
the plovers and wild ducks to abandon their nests, 
though then full of eggs, and greatly interrupted the 
breeding season m the northern counties Edward 
proceeds* — 
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“ As I imagined she was skulhing with a view to 
avoid observation, I touched her with my stick, in 
order that she might nse , but she rose not I was 
surpnsed, and, on a nearer mspection, I found that 
she was dead She lay raised a little on one side, 
her neck stretched out, her mouth open and fuU of 
snow, her wings somewhat extended, and with one of 
her legs appearing a httle behmd her Near to it 
there were two eggs On my discovering this I lifted 
up the bird, and underneath her was a nest contain- 
mg eleven eggs ; these, with the other two, made 
thirteen m all , a few of them were broken I exa- 
mmed the whole of them, and found them, without 
exception, to contam young birds This was an un- 
doubted proof that the poor mother had sat upon them 
from two to three weeks. With her dead body in my 
hand I sat down to mvestigate the matter, and to 
ascertam, if I could, the cause of her death I exa- 
nuned her mmutely aU over, and could find neither 
wound nor any mark whatever of violence She had 
every appearance of having died of suffocation Al- 
though I had only circumstantial evidence, I had no 
hesitation m amvmg at the conclusion that she had 
come by her death m a desperate but faithful struggle 
to protect her eggs from the fatal effects of the recent 
snowstorm 

“ I could not help tliinlong, as I looked at her, 
how deep and stiiking an example she afforded of 
maternal affection. The ruthless blast had swept, 
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with all its fuiy, along the lonesome and unsheltered 
hill The enow had risen higher, and the smothenng 
drift came fiercer, as night drew on , yet still that 
pbor bird, m defiance of the wamng elements, con- 
tinued to protect her home, and the treasure which it 
contained, until she could do so no longer, and yielded 
up her life That hfe she could easily have saved, 
had she been w illin g to abandon the offspring which 
Nature had taught her so fervently to chensh, and in 
endeavounng to preserve which she voluntarily re- 
mained and died Occupied with such feelmgs and re- 
fiections as these, I know not how long I might have sat, 
had I not been roused from my reverie by the bark- 
ing of a shepherd’s dog The sun had already set, — 
the grey twihght had begun to hide the distant moun- 
tams from my sight, and, not carmg to be bemghted 
on such a spot, I wrapped a piece of paper, as a wind- 
ing sheet, round the faithful and devoted bird, and, 
forming a hole sufficiently large for the puipose, I 
laid mto it the mother and the eggs I covered them 
with earth and moss, and, over all, placed a solid 
piece of turf , and having done so, — and bemg more 
affected than I should perhaps be wilhng to acknow- 
ledge, — I left them to moulder mto their ongmal dust, 
and went on my way ” 

Having thus related an mstance of maternal affec- 
tion on the part of the •wild duck, let us cite a still 
more lemaikable mstance of brotherly sympathy and 
help on the part of the common Tern {Sterna Ivmmdo), 
called Pickietars m the neighbourhood of Banff. 
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" Being on the sands of Boyndie one afternoon at 
the end of August, I observed several parties of 
Pickietars busily employed in fishing in the firth 
As I was in want of a specimen of this bird, I loitered 
about on the beach, narrowly watching their motions, 
and hoping that some of them would come within 
range of my gun. The scene around was of no com- 
mon beauty. In the azure heaven, not a cloud was 
to be seen as far as the eye could leach , not a bieath 
of wmd was stirring the placid bosom of the firth 
The atmosphere seemed a sea, as it were, of living 
thmgs , so numerous were the insects that hummed 
and fluttered to and fro m all directions The sun, 
approaclung the verge of the horizon, shot long and 
glimmering bands of green and gold across the broad 
mirror of the deep. Here and there several vessels 
were lying becalmed, their whitened sails showing 
bnghtly m the goldened light An additional interest 
was imparted by the hernng-boats which were con- 
gregatmg in the bay , their loose and flaggmg sails, 
the noise of the oars, and the efforts of the rowers, 
told plainly enough that a hard pull would have to 
be undergone, before they could reach their particu- 
lar quarters for fishing, in the north-eastern part of 
the firth 

"While I stood surveying with dehght the ex- 
tended and glonous prospect, and witnessmg with 
admiration the mdefatigable evolutions of the Terns in 
their search for food, I observed one of them breah 
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off from a party of five, and direct his course towards 
the shore, fishing all the way as he came It was an 
mterestmg sight to behold him as he approached m 
his flight, — at one moment rismg, at another de- 
scendmg, — ^now poised in mid-air, his wings expanded 
but motionless, his piercmg eye directed to the 
waters beneath, and watching with eager gaze the 
movements of their scaly inhabitants, — and now, as 
one of them would ever and anon come sufficiently 
near the surface, making his attack upon the fish 
in the manner so thoroughly taught him by nature 
Quick as thought he closed to his side his outspread 
pimons j turned off his equihbnum with a movement 
almost imperceptible j and, with a seeming care- 
lessness, threw himself headlong mto the deep so 
rapidly that the eye could with difficulty keep 
pace with his descent In the least space of time he 
would be seen sittmg on the water, swaUowmg his 
prey This bemg accomplished, he again mounted 
into the air He halts in his progress Somethmg 
has caught his eye He lets himself down; but 
it is only for a little, for his expected prey has 
vanished from his sight 

“ Once more he soars aloft on lively wing , and 
having attamed a certain elevation, and hovermg 
kestrel-like for a httle with quick repeated strokes of 
his pinions, he rapidly descends Agam, however, 
his hoped-for victim has made its escape , and he 
bounds away in an obhque direction, desenbing a 
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beautiful cur\e as lie rises without having touched 
the water Shortly aftei, he wings lus way nearer and 
nearer to the beach . onwards he advances with zig- 
zag flight, when suddenly, as if stiuck down by an 
unseen hand, he drops into the water vutliin about 
thiity yards of the place where I was standing As 
he righted and sat on the bosom of the deep, I was 
enabled distinctly to perceive that he held in his bill 
a little scaly captive which he had snatched from its 
home, and which struggled violently to regam its 
hberty. Its struggles were m vain . a few squeezes 
from the mandibles of the bird put an end to its 
existence 

“ Being now withm my reach, I stood prepared 
for the moment when he should agam arise This he 
did so soon as the fish was despatched. I fired, and 
he came down with a broken wing, screammg as he 
fell into the water The report of the gun, together 
with his ones, brought together the party he had left, 
in order that they might ascertain the cause of the 
alarm After surveying their wounded brother round 
and round, as he was dnftmg unwittmgly toward the 
shore with the flowmg tide, they came flying in a 
body to the spot where I stood, and rent the air with 
their screams These they continued to utter, re- 
gardless of their own individual safety, until I began 
to make preparations for receiving the approaclung 
bird I could already see that it was a beautiful 
adult specimen ; and I expected in a few momenta 
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to have it m my possession, bemg not very far from 
the water's edge 

"While matters were m this position, I beheld to 
my utter astonishment and surprise, two of the un- 
wounded Terns take hold of their disabled comrade, 
one at each wing, lift him out of the water, and bear 
him out seawards They were followed by two other 
birds After being earned about six or seven yards, 
he was let gently down agam, when he was taken 
up m a similar manner by the two who had been 
hitherto mactive. In this way they contmued to 
carry him alternately, imtil they had conveyed him 
to a rock at a considerable distance, upon which they 
landed him m safety. Havmg recovered my self- 
possession, I made toward the rock, wishmg to 
obtam the prize which had been so unceremomously 
snatched from my grasp I was observed, however, by 
the Terns , and instead of four, I had m a short tune 
a whole swarm about me On my near approach to 
the rock, I once more beheld two of them take hold 
of the wounded bird as they had done already, and 
bear bun out to sea in tnumph, far beyond my 
reacL This, had I been so inchned, I could no doubt 
have prevented Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, my feehngs would not permit me ; and I wiU- 
mgly allowed them to perform without molestation 
an act of mercy, and to exhibit an mstance of affec- 
tion, which man himself need not be ashamed to 
imitate. I was, mdeed, rejoiced at the disappomt- 
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ment "which they had occasioned, for they had theiehy 
rendered me the witness of a scene which I could 
scarcely have heheved, and which no length of time 
will efface from my recollection ” 

On another occasion, Edward exhibited the same 
closeness, minuteness, and patience of observation, 
with regaid to the Turnstone (Siri^silas tnteT^res), a 
bud which is an inhabitant of the sea-shore, and has 
a wide geographical range, though it has raiely been 
seen on the shores of the Moray Firth In Edward’s 
ornithological excursions, it was not so much his 
object to kill buds as to observe their manners and 
habits He very often made his excursions without 
a gun at all In a letter to the author, he observes 
— “ In looking over my pnnted articles, you will find 
a great number of notices of the habits and worlangs 
of various species I spent so much time in observa- 
tion, that I had little time to spare to write out the 
results And what I did write, did not seem to be 
much appreciated Perhaps this is not to be won- 
dered at It appears that the compilers of works on 
Natural History m this countiy do not care for details 
of the habits of the animals they tieat of They rather 
gloiy in the abundance of technical descriptions they 
can supply These may seem scientific, but they are at 
the same time very diy In fact. Natural History is 
rendered detestable to general readers We want some 
writers of the Audubon and Wilson class to render 
Natural History accessible to the public at large ” 

R 
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If Edward himself could have been rescued 
from his shoemaker’s seat, we might probably 
have had the book which he mdicates He was 
full of love for his subject, he was patient and 
persevermg in his observations , and, notwithstand- 
ing his great disadvantages, it will be observed 
that his style of wntmg was vivid and graphic 
With respect to the Turnstone, which Edward 
described in 1850,* it does not appear that any 
ornithological writer, exceptmg Audubon, had par- 
ticularly described it , although Edward had never 
lead Audubon’s work. The Eeverend Mr. Smith 
observed — “It is consistent with my knowledge 
that Mir Edward has never read the account 
given by Audubon of the habits of the Turnstone 
I mention this as a proof, amongst others, of the 
accuracy and minuteness with which he makes his 
observations He is the only European, so far as 
I have the means of ascertainmg, who has described 
the efforts which are put forth by the bird m question 
m cases of difficulty, not only with its bill, but with 
its bicastalso’’ The following is Edward’s descrip- 
tion of the bird — 

“ 3’he Turnstone is a very interesting bird, from its 
poculiar form and singular habits It is a strong 
thick bud, with rather short thick legs, long expanded 
toes, and full broad breast Its bill is in the of 

• rirat in llio Banffslnre Journal, December 81, 1850 , and 
aftemards copied by Mr Snutb m the Zoologist, April 1861 
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ail elongated cone, stioiig at the base, on the culmen 
rather flattened, and with a curve inclining upwards 
towards the tip The habits of the bud are singular, 
more paiticularly with respect to the method which 
it adopts to proem e food, — which is, as its name 
denotes, by turning oier small stones in seaich of 
the insects beneath them, on which it feeds T^Tien 
the object which it washes to turn ovei is too large 
for the bill to do so, the breast is applied , and it 
would seem that the birds are willing to assist each 
other, just as masons or porteis wiU do in turnuig 
over a stone or a bale of goods I may here take 
the liberty of mentioning an incident concerning the 
Turnstone which came under luy own obseiwation 
" Passing along the sea-shoie to the west of Banff, 
I observed on the sands, at a considerable distance 
before me, two birds beside a laige-looking object 
Knowing by their appearance, that they did not be- 
long to the species which are usually met with in this 
quarter, I left the beach and pioceeded along the 
adjoining Imlcs, an eminence of shingle interi^ening, 
untd I concluded that I wus almost opposite to the 
spot where the objects of my seaich w^ere employed. 
Stooping down, and with my gun upon my back pie- 
pared for action, I managed to crawl tlirough the 
bents and across the shingle for a considerable way. 
At length I came in sight of the tw'o little w'orkeis, 
who were busily endeavounng to turn over a dead 
fish wjuch w’as fully six times their size I immedi- 
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ately recognised them as Turnstones. Not wishing 
to disturb them, and anxious at the same time to 
witness their operations, I observed that a few paces 
nearer them, there was a deep hollow among the 
shingle, where I contrived to creep into unobserved 
" I was now distant from them about ten yards, 
and had a distinct and unobstructed view of all their 
movements In these there was evinced that extra- 
ordinary degree of sagacity and perseverance which 
comes under the notice only of those who watch the 
habits of the lower creation with patience and assi- 
duity, and which, when fully and accurately related, 
IS not unfrequently discredited by mdividuals who, 
although fond of Natural History, seem inchned to 
beheve that everything m regard to animals must 
necessarily be false, or at least the result of ignorance, 
unless it has been recorded in books which are con- 
sidered authorities on the subject 

“ But to return having got fairly settled down m 
my pebbly obsen^atory, I turned my undivided at- 
tention to the birds before me They were boldly 
pudiing at the fish with their bills, and then with 
their breasts Their endeavours, however, were m 
vain : the object remamed immovable On this they 
both went round to the opposite side, and began to 
scrape away the sand fi,om beneath the fish After 
removing a considerable quantity, they agam came 
back to the spot which they had left, and went once 
more to woik with their bills and breasts, but with as 
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little apparent success as formeily. Nothing daunted, 
however, they ran round a second time to the other 
side, and recommenced their trenching opeiations with 
a seeming determination not to be baffled m their 
object, which evidently was to undermine the dead 
ammal before them, in order that it might be the 
more easily oveitumed. 

“ ^Vhile they were thus employed, and after they 
had laboured in this manner at both sides alternately 
for nearly half-an-hour, they were joined by another 
of their own species, which came flying with rapidity 
from the neighbouring rocks Its timely arrival was 
hailed with evident signs of joy. I was led to this 
conclusion from the gestures which they exhibited, 
and from a low but pleasant murmunng noise to 
which they gave utterance so soon as the new-comer 
made liis appearance Of their feelings he seemed to 
be perfectly aware, and he made his reply to them in 
a similar strain Their mutual congratulations being 
over, they all three set to woik , and after labourmg 
vigorously for a few mmutes in removing the sand, 
they came roimd to the other side, and puttmg their 
breasts simultaneously to the fish, they succeeded in 
raising it some inches from the sand, but were unable 
to turn it over. It went down again into its sandy 
bed, to the mamfest disappomtment of the three 
Resting, however, for a space, and without leaving 
their respective positions, which were a httle apart 
the one from the other, they resolved, it appears, to 
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give the -work another tnah Lowering themselves, 
with their breasts close to the sand, they managed to 
push their hiUs underneath the fish, which they made 
to rise to about the same height as before After- 
wards, withdrawing their biUs, hut without losing the 
advantage which they had gained, they apphed their 
breasts to the object This they did with such force 
and to such purpose, that at length it went over, and 
rolled several yards down a shght dechvity It was 
followed to some distance by the birds themselves, 
before they could recover their bearing 

*' They returned eagerly to the spot from whence 
they had dislodged the obstacle which had so long 
opposed them j and they gave immistakahle proof, 
by their rapid and continued movements, that they 
were enjoying an ample repast as the reward of their 
industrious and praiseworthy labour I was so pleased, 
and even delighted, with the sagacity and perse- 
verance which they had shown, that I should have 
considered myself as guilty of a crime had I endea- 
voured to take away the lives of these mterestmg 
beings, at the very moment when they were ex- 
ercising, m a manner so happily for themselves, 
the wonderful mstmcts implanted in them by their 
Creator. When they appeared to have done and to 
be satisfied, I arose from my place of concealment 
On examining the fish, I found it to be a specimen 
of the common cod. It was nearly three feet and a 
half long, and it had been imbedded in the sand to 
the depth of about two inches” 
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One of Edward’s greatest pleasures was in rambling 
along tlie sea-sliore, to observe the habits of the sea 
birds The multitude of birds which frequent the 
shores of the Moray Eirth are occasioned by the 
shoals of herrings, which afford food not only for 
thousands of fishermen but for millions of sea-birds 
To show the number of birds that frequent the coast, 
it may be mentioned that durmg the storm that oc- 
curred in December 1846, Edward counted between 
the Bum of Boyne and Greenside of Gamne, a dis- 
tance of about nme miles, nearly sixty of the Little 
Auk, which had been dnven ashore dead, besides a 
large number of Guillemots and EazorbiUs. N’um- 
bers of these birds were also found lying dead in 
the fields throughout the county. 

And yet the Little Auk has a wonderful power of 
resisting the fury of the waves " It is a grand sight," 
says Edward, " to see one of these diminutive but in- 
trepid creatures manceuvrmg with the impetuous bil- 
lows of a stormy sea. Wave follows wave in rapid 
succession, bearing destruction to everything within 
reach ; but the Little Auk, taught by Ifature, avoids 
the threatened danger, either by mounting above the 
waves or by going beneath them, reappearmg un- 
hurt as they spend their fury on the shore The 
eye for a time wanders m vam amongst the tur- 
bulent surge, to catch another sight of the httle sailor 
bird One unaccustomed to such a scene would be 
apt to exclaim ‘Poor httle thing* It is buned 
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amidst the foam*' Have a little patience See, 
there it is, once more, as lively as ever, and ready 
to master the approaching billow Its descent 
amongst the waves may have been merely m search 
of food, for it IS only betwixt the waves, whilst in- 
shore durmg a storm, that the bird can descend for 
that purpose The bird is known in our locahty by 
the curious term of the ‘ Nor-a-wa-wifie,’ from the 
supposition that it comes from Horway ” 

The rocky coasts along the east shore were the 
most attractive scenes for our Naturalist Not only 
the wildest scenery but the wildest birds, were to be 
found in that quarter Gamrie Mohr and Troup 
Head were especially favourite places We have 
abeady described Edward’s adventures near the 
former headland Here is his description of his 
visit to Troup Head — 

“ Saihng in a bttle bark, with a gentle breeze 
blowmg, I had ample opportunities of viewing the 
various birds as they approached, and as they 
flew past Passmg m front of the several sea-fowl 
nurseries of Troup, I beheld scenes truly magmflcent 
— scenes which could not have failed to create feel- 
ings of the deepest mterest m a mind capable of 
appreciating the sublime and beautiful workings of 
Nature. Having landed at the most famed of these 
nursenes, m order to view the scene with advantage 
— ^liere, 1 thought* as I gazed at the white towenng 
cliffs whnii had laughed to scorn the angriest scowl 
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of tlio most mighty \^a^e that ever spent its fury 
at their base, and defied the stormiest blast from 
the icy iN'orth ; where the largest gull in its midway 
flight appears no larger than the smallest of its kind , 
where the falcon breeds beside and in peifcct harmony 
with the other inhabitants of the lockj^ cbffs , where 
multitudes of birds, of various foims and hues, from 
the snowy whiteness of the ICittiwake to the sable 
dye of the croaking raven, have found a resting-place 
w'hercon to build their nests and deposit their young , 
— here, I thought, as I was about to leave the busy 
throng— even here, man, the noblest creature, though 
too often degrading himself beneath the lowest of 
animals, might learn lessons of industry and affection 
from these humble monitors of Itfature ” 

During breeding-time the clamour of the sea-birds 
IS tumultuous, though the lashing of the sea at the 
foot of the cliffs tends to a great extent to lull then 
noisa But towards evening all becomes still again 
Edward frequently ascertained this by peisonal ex- 
perienca Being in the neighbourhood of Pennan 
one day, he went along the Head, in order, if possible, 
to get a sight of the far-famed eagles of the pro- 
montory. He was unsuccessful on the occasion. He 
had loitered by the w^ay, and the dechning day at 
length warned him to leave the place without seeing 
the coveted sight. His road westward lay along the 
coast "With disappointed hopes he trudged along, 
scaicely thmknig how the hours weia flying At 
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length it hecdme dark as he approached the hrooni 
braes of Troup He found himself fairly hemghted 
At the same time he was tired and weary He had 
endured many outs and ms, ups and downs, that day 
His mtention was to have gone to the house of his 
old shopmate at Gardenstown, and spend the night 
But now he felt, from his worn-out condition, that 
it would have taken him nearly two hours’ walkmg 
to reach the place. He therefore determined to stay 
where he was, or rather, to go down to a sleeping- 
place near Troup Head, to ascertam how his feathered 
friends conducted themselves durmg the night time 
His sleepmg place was a very wild one It was 
no other than Hell’s Lum. He knew the place well 
He had entered it both from the sea-side and from the 
land-side. He had been m it m storm and calm, 
m clouds and sunshine And now he was about to 
spend the mght in it The weather was, however, 
calm , the sea was hke a sheet of glass , so that 
he had little fear of getting a wettmg during his few 
hours’ stay While in the " Lum,” he was at the back 
of the cliffs, and in close proximity with the breeding 
places of the myriads of sea-fowl It was now the 
busiest part of the season. The birds had been very 
clamorous during the day, but as night came on, their 
clamour ceased. With the exception of a few screams, 
— ^while, perhaps, the birds were being displaced in 
their nests, — the night was silent, though Edward 
kept awake and listened for nearly the whole time 
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But With the first gliuiineiiugs of ckylight, and 
.lust as lie was beginning to move and to cicep out of 
the pit, Eduaid llionght that lie heaid some of the 
buds beginning to \ihiinper and j^vn, as if leady for 
another daj ’s woik , and by the time he had rounded 
Ciovie Head, he beheld the cliffs alive, and the multi- 
tude of sea-biids again in full opeiation 
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UTERATURE AND CORRESPONDENCE, 

A GREA.T misforfciuie befell Edward in 1854 hia 
fnend the Eev Mr Smith died. He was a man 
whose richly cultivated mind and warm heart en- 
deared him to aU with whom he came m contact He 
was almost the only man of culture in the neigh- 
bourhood who appreciated the character of Edward 
He not only made himself his friend, but became his 
helper Edward was under the impression that 
people looked down upon him and his work, because 
he was a poor shoemaker. There were other persons 
who Icnew of Edward’s perseverance, self-demal, and 
uncomplammgness, and also of his efforts to rise into 
a higher life But they did not help him as Mr 
Smith did The true Christian gentleman treated 
the poor man as his friend. He treated him as one 
mtelhgent man treats another The shoemaker from 
Banff was always made welcome at the mimster’s 
fireside at Monquhitter 

Mr Smith helped Edward with books He lent 
biTTi such books as he had, from his own hbrnry , and 
he borrowed books from others, m order to satisfy 
Edward’s mquiries about objects m Natural Histoiy 
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He -wandeied about tlie fields ■with him, admiring lus 
close observation ; and he urged him to note down 
the facts w’hich he observed, in order that they might 
be published to the ivorld. 

in one of the last letters addressed by Mr. Smith 
to Edward he observed . “ It is, I conceive, the great 
defect in the natural sciences that we know so httle 
of the real habits and instmcts of the animal creation 
In helping to fill up tliis gap, your personal mmute 
and accurate observations will be of no httle service , 
although mdividuals, solenm and wise m their own 
conceit, may look upon some of them as so stiange 
as to be altogether fabulous ; and that for no better 
reason than because during all their hves, — ^liaving 
exercised their faculties only in eatmg, drinlang, and 
sleepmg, — the things related have never come under 
the notice either of their eyes or their ears ” 

"We find, from a letter of Professor Dickie, that 
Mr Smith endeavoured to obtain employment for 
Edward as a preserver of British birds for the Hatural 
History collection m Bang’s College, Aberdeen Many 
kmdly letters passed between Edward and the 
mimster of Monquhitter, sometimes about newly-dis- 
covered birds , at other times about the troubles and 
sicknesses of their respective famihes Mr Smith’s 
suggestion that Edward should note down his obser- 
vations for pubhcation was not, as we have seen, 
without effect, as the latter afterwards became a con- 
contributor to the Natwrahst, the Zoologist, the Ihs, 
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the Lvnncean Journal, and other Natural History 
publications. 

In one of Edward’s articles in the Zoologist, he 
thus refers to a circumstance which happened during 
one of the last excursions he took with his reverend 
friend. He is referrmg to the partridge (Perdus 
Gvmred) “A very cunning and faithful mother is 
the female , for when she has eggs, she never leaves 
her nest without hidmg them so carefully that it is 
almost impossible to detect their whereabouts ; and 
if you take her by surprise, away she hobbles on one 
leg, and a wing trading on the ground, as if wounded ' 
Wandermg about the Waggle Hdl one day with 
my friend the Eev Mr Smith, I chanced to observe 
a moor-fowl squatted on the ground amongst the 
heather, close to my feet ; in fact, I stood above her 
before I noticed her Bemg summer tune, I at once 
guessed the nature of the case On my friend com- 
mg up, I drew his attention to the bird over which I 
stood- ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘she’s surely dead, Mr 
Edward’ ‘Oh, no,’ said I , ‘there are eggs or young 
beneath her’ ‘Well,’ he answered, ‘if so, it is 
certainly a very wonderfid circumstance, but we shall 
see’ Then, stooping down, he touched the bud, 
but she did not move ‘She must be ahve,’ he said, 

‘ because she is warm , but she must be wounded, 
and not able to nse or fly’ ‘ Oh, no,’ I once more 
said ; ‘ she has something beneath her which she is 
unwilling to leave ’ The bird allowed him to stroke 
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her without movuig, except tuiumg her head to look 
at him On my friend’s dog Sancho coming up and 
putting his nose close to her, she crept away 
through the hushes for some distance, and then took 
to flight, leavmg a nest and flfteen eggs exposed to 
our gaze Before leavmg, we carefully closed up the 
heather agam, so as to conceal as much as possible 
the nest and its beauteous treasure ; and I need not 
say that we were both debghted with what we had 
seen. Mr Smith was particularly struck with the 
mcident, as he had never seen anything of the kmd 
before , and he remarked, * I venly believe that I 
could not have credited the fact if I had not seen it 
myself,’ and he afterwards spoke of it with the 
greatest admiration.” 

Edward also numbered among his friends the 
Eev Alexander Boyd of Crimond. It was through 
the Eev kir Smith that Edward was first introduced 
to him. kir Smith was anxious that Edward should 
examme and observe the buds of Strathbeg, near 
which the village of Cnmond is situated. Cnmond 
is about thirty-five miles from Banff, ten mileft from 
Peterhead, and about seven from Eraserburgh. 

The loch of Strathbeg was at one tune of limited 
extent It was connected with the sea at its eastern 
extremity , but a hill of sand having, about the be- 
ginnmg of last century, been blown across the open- 
mg durmg a funous east wind, the connection 
between the loch and the sea was closed, and it 
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became a fresli-water locb, as it remams to this day 
The scenery in the neighbourhood is by no means 
picturesque ; but the loch is very attractive to sports- 
men, in consequence of the number of wildfowl that 
frequent it, or which breed among the islands and 
marshes at its western extremity 

The Eev Mr Boyd was the parish mimster of 
Orunond, His hospitable manse was always open to 
Edward when he visited the neighbourhood. In one 
of Mr Boyd’s letters to Edward, he said, “We have 
exactly the sort of room that wiB suit you, and 
you wiH be left at liberty to pursue your re- 
searches at your convenience , the room bemg so 
situated that you can go out or come in at any hour 
of the day or mght, without any one bemg the wiser. 
There wiU always be something in the cupboard to 
refresh you before startmg at daybreak, or when you 
come home at mght^ though every one m the house 
may be asleep And you may contmue with us the 
whole week, if you be so disposed- My coble wiU 
always be at your service, and I hope to be able to 
accompany you on some of your rambles, though 1 
am not nearly so agile now as I have been. . Mrs 
Boyd IS now quite well, though she had a long ill- 
ness after you were here , — and we have a young 
specimen of zoology to show you, which is worth all 
the rare buds of Strathbeg put together 1” 

The number of water-fowl that Edward found 
about the loch was very great Durmg wmter time it 
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was the haunt of birds from far and near, m pro- 
digious numbers In summer time it was the breed- 
ing-place of numerous birds of a different land The 
people of the neighbourhood say that “all the birds 
of the world come here in wmter ” In angry weather, 
when the ocean is tempest-tossed, the sea-birds fly 
in, and, mmgling with the natives, constitute a very 
motley group The number of birds is so great that 
when a gun is fired they nse ew, masse, and literally 
darken the air, whilst their noise is perfectly deafening. 

The swans are among the largest birds that frequent 
the loch. Edward found the beautiful White Hooper 
{Gygnvs ferui), and the no less fair and elegant Polish 
Swan (Oygnm %mmutaT}ihs) The geese were m- 
numerable* the Bean Goose {Am&r segdurn), the 
Pink-footed Goose (A. brachyrgncJms), the White- 
fronted Goose (A erythrcfpus), the Barnacle Goose (A. 
leucqpszs), the Brent Goose (A brenia), the Canadian 
Goose (A Canaderms), and even the Egyptian Goose 
(A. Egyptiams) The last mentioned was first 
detected by Mr Boyd himself In a letter to Edward, 
dated the 24th November 1853, he said — "One ' 
mormng lately I was informed that there was a strange 
bird of the goose tribe m my miU-dam I saJhed 
forthwith a telescope m one hand and a double- 
barrel, loaded with Ho 1, in the other. I first took 
a leisurely look at him with the former at less tibqn 
100 yards distance, when I made the folloivmg ob- 
servations ; — Size and appearance that of a small 
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wild goose , Head, brown and grey mixed , Back, 
nch brown, bgbtisb, Breast and neck, grey, Tail, 
dark or black, Tips of Wings, ditto, and glossy. 
Legs and Bill, reddish , a dark rmg lound the neck, 
and a dark spot ngbt on the centre of the breast. 
He was nibbhng the tender grass on the dam banks 
I then approached neaier Instead of flying, he 
merely swam away to the other side of the pond, and 
seemed either very tued or else accustomed to the 
presence of man. I was quite within shot of him, 
but, from his tameness, I conjectured that he was 
some fancy ammal escaped from a gentleman’s 
demesne I then went for some com, and scattered 
it on the banks, and as soon as I moved away he 
came to eat it When startled, he generally makes 
a circuit of a quaitei of a mile and leturns again ; 
but latterly he goes to the loch of Strathbeg all night 
and returns in the morning for his corn I am 
afraid he will not be spared long, although I have 
lent word in several directions that he is not to be 
shot I should be glad if he would become domesti- 
cated I wish you would look over some of your 
books and tell me what he is I have not seen a 
bird of the same land before ” 

Brom Mr Boyd’s minute description of the bird, 
Edward was enabled to inform hirri that it could be 
nothmg else than a specimen of that rare species, the 
Egyptian Goose After about two months’ sojourn 
m Mr Boyd’s mill-pond, the bird flew away on the 
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day pieceding tke great snow-storm of January 
1854, and never returned. Mr. Boyd was afterwards 
enabled to ascertain the correctness of Edward’s in- 
formation He was m Liverpool, and while visitmg a 
poulterer’s yard, he observed a bird exactly like the 
one that had talcen shelter in his miU-pond. On 
inquirmg its name, he was informed that it was an 
Egyptian Goose 

The Mallard, the Widgeon, the Teal, the Gar- 
ganey, the Pmtail, the Eerrugmous, the Harlequin, 
the Shoveler, the Shieldrake, and the Eider Duck, 
visit the loch occasionally m wmter. The ducks 
were ten tunes more numerous than the geese There 
were the Scaup {FuUgvXa mania), the Tufted (F. 
cnstata), the Eed-headed Pochard or Dunbird {F 
fenna), and the Golden-eyed Garrot (Clangtda gar- 
rotted). The Bed-necked Grebe and the Black- 
chinned Grebe also bred in the loch Herons, 
Bitterns, Spoon-bills, Glossy Ibises, Smpes, Wood- 
cocks, Green Sandpipers, Buffs, Dotterels, Gray 
Phalaropes, were also to be seen. These were the 
birds that mostly frequented the loch in wmter. 
There were numerous flocks of Gulls of various 
species, and other shore-birds, which only made 
visits to the loch for shelter during storms 

When sprmg approached the birds became rest- 
less. The flocks began te break up, and flights of 
birds disappeared daily. At length the greater part 
of the wmter birds left, except a few stragglers. An 
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entirely different set of “birds now began to make tbeir 
appearance You could now bear the sbnll whistle 
of the Eedshank, the bnght carol of the Lark, the 
wire-like call of the Dunlin, the melancholy note of 
the Wagtail, the boom of the Snipe, and the pleasant 
peewit of the Lapwing There were also the Black- 
headed Buntmg, the Eing Dotterel, the 'V\Tieatear, the 
Meadow Pipit, the Heed Warbler, the Kose Lmnet, the 
Twite, the Bed-shank, the Black-headed Gull, and the 
Arctic Tern, which bred m suitable localities round 
the loch Among the remainmg birds, were several 
specimens of the Skua, Coots, Water-hens, Swifts, and 
several kmds of Swallows The Whimbrel, Green- 
shank, Water-Bail, Pied Wagtail, Boseate Tern, and 
Water Ouzel, also frequented the neighbourhood of 
the loch, but did not breed there 

In an account of “ The Birds of Strathbeg,” which 
Edward afterwards published m the Ncdmahsl, he 
mentioned the curious manner m which the Bmg 
Dotterel contrives to divert attention from her nest 
While strollmg along the sands in the month of 
July, a friend who was with him fired at a Tern 
Without knowmg what he had fired at, Edward saw 
a Bing Dotterel before him, which, he thought, must 
be the bird. It was lame, and draggmg its wmg 
behind it as if it had been sorely wounded It lay 
down, as if dead Edward came up, and put his 
hand down to secure it The bird rose and flew 
away Then it dropped again, hobbled and totteied 
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about, as if inviting him to pursue it — " I stood a 
few seconds,” says Edward, " considering whether I 
would follow or not , then off I started, determined 
to have it Away went the bird, twiddling and 
straddling, and away I followed in hot pursuit. 
Eound and round the sand hiUoclcs we scrambled 
until I was perfectly weaned. ITothing but the 
novelty of the affair could have kept me m pursuit of 
the wounded bird. 

** In this way we continued, until I saw that I 
could make nothmg of it by fair means , so I doubled 
round and met it fair m front I was about to take 
hold of it, when, to my amazement, it rose and flew 
Its flight, however, was of short duration, as it agam 
suddenly dropped down, and lay on the sand as if 
dead. * You are mine now at last,’ said I, as I ob- 
served it fall I accordingly proceeded to take it up, 
m order to put it m my pocket. But lo, it rose 
again and flew away , when once more it suddenly 
dropped behind one of the larger hillocks It was 
a beautifully-marked specimen, and, fearing lest I 
should lose it altogether, I determmed to put a stop 
to the wild-goose chase Having put my gun in 
readmess, I proceeded in the direction m which the 
bird feU. But it did not nse I searched all round, 
but there was no bird • I met my fnend, and mquired 
if he had fired at a Eing Dotterel Ho, he had only 
shot at a Tern ‘ But, by the by,’ he added, ‘ I found 
a nest and the young of that bird as I came alonp.’ 
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“ In a few nunutes we stood beside the young onea 
The spot I found to be only about three yards in 
advance of where my attention was first attracted to 
the apparently wounded bird. Having collected the 
httle downy things, and placed them m a hollow 
among the sand, we agam took our departure In 
domg so, what should we meet but my old friend the 
Dotterd, which agam commenced its former pranks ' 
But no > It was too late ; the truth had oozed out 
The bird had completdy deceived me, and my faend 
laughed heartily at my mistake ” 

During one of Edward’s visits to Cnmond Manse, 
to which some gentlemen of the neighbourhood had 
been mvited to meet him, Mr Boyd, after dmner, when 
the ladies had left the room, expressed his surprise 
that something had not been done to enable Edward 
to obtam more time to pursue his researches m 
Hatural Histoiy The gentlemen present cordially 
agreed with him. Mr Boyd then proposed to insert 
a notice m the FrasarTmrgh Advertiser, and to circulate 
it extensively m the neighbourhood The following 
forms part of the article — 

" Durmg the past month our district has been 
visited by Mr Edward from Banff, a Haturalist of no 
mean attainments, and one who, we doubt noti will 
soon brmg himself into public notice, both by hia 
indefatigable researches mto Natural Science and his 
valuable contributions to various scientific periodicals 
. . While there are few branches of Natural His- 
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tory in which he does not take an inteiest, it is in 
Ornithology that ho shines most conspicuously, and in 
this he was much encouraged by the late liev Mr. 
Smitli of MoiKiuhitter. . . . "We cordially wish 
Mr. Edward every success in the vanous fields of 
research upon which he has entered. It is but jus- 
tice to a most desen'iiig person to draw attention to 
liis praiseworthy endeavours, in the midst of many 
difficulties, to perfect his knowledge of Ifatural 
History, and to recommend it to all around him, 
especially the )*oung Happy uould it be, if our 
tradesmen were to take a leaf out of ^Ir Edward’s 
book, and instead of wasting their time, squander- 
ing their means, and embittering their existence in 
the haunts of dissipation, they would sally forth in 
these calm summer evenings to rural scenes and 
g^lvan solitudes, to woo Hature in her mildest aspect 
— to learn a lesson from the moth or the spider — 
to listen to the hum of the bee or the song of buds — 
to mark the various habits and instincts of animals, 
and thus to enrich their mmds with useful and enter- 
taining knowledge” 

Mr Boyd’s object in publishing this notice was to 
attract the attention of the working classes to the study 
of Hatural History ; and with this object he was of 
opinion that Edward should endeavour to disseminate 
amongst them the information which he had acquired 
dunng his long experience He proposed that Edward 
should get up a series of rudimentary lectuies on 
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Natural History, illustrated by specimens of birds and 
other objects The lectures were first to be dehvered 
in Banff, and if they succeeded there, they were after- 
wards to be dehvered in Fraserburgh and other 
towns Edwaid proceeded to prepare his illustrations 
About 200 were put in readmess He was also 
negotiating for the purchase of a powerful magnifymg 
glass, so that his patrons might better see the mmute 
wonders of Nature as exhibited in her works 

As there was then an institution at Banff, which 
had been formed, amongst other purposes, “ For the 
Discovery and Encouragement of Native Genius and 
Talent,” Mr Boyd beheved that the members would 
at once give their hearty co-operation to his proposed 
scheme He proposed the formation of a local com- 
mittee, m order that the rudimentary lectures might 
be brought out under their patronage Edward was 
requested to name some gentlemen in Banff with 
whom Mr Boyd might commumcate on the subject. 
This was a poser, for Edward knew only a few hard- 
workmg men like himself Nevertheless, he did 
give the name of a gentleman, who, he thought, 
might give his assistance "When the gentleman was 
apphed to, he pohtely dechned Edward was asked 
to name another He named another, and he also 
dechned Thus the proposal, fiom which Mr Boyd 
had expected so much, fell to the ground, and it was 
no more heard of 

Shortly after this event, Mr Boyd died suddenly. 
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Edward thus refers to the event — “It was but 
yesterday, at noon,*" that my fiiend the Eev. Mr. 
JBoyd of Crimond, — awhile full of life and strength, 
and with every prospect of enjoying many, many 
long years to come, — left his young and coui- 
teous partner and two bloommg little ones, to 
enjoy a short walk with a neighbouring gentleman. 
Alas* short was the walk indeed, and, woe is me* 
never to return A few’ paces, and he dropped down 
and almost mstantly expired Alas * another of my 
best friends gone Cnid death * if thy hand continues 
to strip me thus, thou w’llt soon, very soon, leave me 
desolate ; and then who W’lU take notice of the poor 
Naturalist? ‘Well may the parish of Crimond say, 

* We have lost that which wre may never agam find.’ 
Well might Alercy weep, and Kehgion mourn liis 
premature departure, for m him they have lost 
a friend on earth ; and I, alas ! a fiiend too, and a 
benefactor” 

Edw’ard completed his article on “ The Birds of 
Strathbeg” only tw’o days after Air Boyd’s death 
It had been w’ritten out at his instance, and was 
afterwards published in the Naiv/rahst, It was one 
of the first papers to winch Edward subscribed his 
own name 

So soon as Edw’ard’s name and address appeared 
m the Naturalist and Zoologist, he was assailed by 
letters from all parts of the country English dealers 


* August 22, 1864 
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asked him to exchange birds Tvith them Pnvate 
gentlemen offered exchanges of moths and butterflies 
Professors, who were making experiments on eggs, 
requested contributions of eggs of all kinds A 
Naturahst in Norfolk desired to have a collection of 
Stemums, or breast-hones, of birds "I have no 
doubt,” says Edward, " that many of my correspond- 
ents thought me unceevil, but really it would have 
taken a fortune in postage-stamps to have answered 
their letters ” 

But although Edward received many applications 
from Naturalists in different parts of the country, he 
himself apphed to others to furnish names for the 
specimens which he had collected We find a letter 
from Mr Macdonald, secretary to the Elgm Museum, 
referring to eighty-five Zoophytes which Edward had 
sent him to be named Edward had no other method 
of obtauung the scientific names for his objects 
“The naming of them,” said kir Macdonald, "has 
cost me some tune and trouble Some of the 
Zoophytes are fine specimens ; others are both fine 
and rare One or two have not as yet been met with 
on our shores They seem to be quite new.” We 
also find Edward commumcatmg with Mr H. T 
Stainton, a well-known London Naturahst, relative 
to Moths, Butterflies, Beetles, and other msects 
But Edward could not hve on Zoophytes and 
Butterflies His increasing family demanded his at- 
tention , and shortly after his article on “ The Birds 
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of Strattxbeg” had appeared in the Naiuiahst, we find 
him applying in different directions for some pei- 
nianent situation. He was willing to be a pohce 
officer, a tidewaiter, or anything that would hiing in 
a proper maintenance for his family With this 
object, one of his fnends at Fraseibuigh made an 
application to Mr Charles W Peacli, Compti oiler of 
Customs at "Wick hfr. Peach was a well-known 
Naturalist, and he has since become distinguished in 
connection with recent discoveries in Geology. Mr. 
Peach had once visited Edward, in company with Mr. 
Greive, the Customs Collector at Banff In answer 
to the application made to him from Fraserburgh, 
he said — 

“/ do know our friend Mr. Edward of Banff, and 
I have thought a great deal about him of late. I 
have wondered how he was getting on m bread and 
pomdge affaus. Oh, these animal wants’ How 
often do they ride rough-shod over the intellectual 
man, not so much on his own account, as for those 
dependent on him. I have been thinking of Edward’s 
excellent wife and her flock of seven girls, which I 
saw when at Banff. They were all neat, and clean, 
and well cared for, in a wee bit roomie — ^the walls 
covered with cases of birds When we called, there 
was a sweet cake and a glass of wine for myself and 
Mr Greive I was unhappy at refusing his wine — 
for you know I am an out-and-out teetotaller, — ^but 
I took his cake with thankfulness And now, what 
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can I do for that good man and hia mfe and 
family?” 

Mr Peach went on to say that a great many 
Grlut-men were employed at Wick harbour, to patrol 
the shore night and day, and prevent the landmg of 
brandy, tobacco, and other excisable articles, that 
he could give Edward employment for a time at that 
work, hut that it could not he permanent His age 
was beyond that which would allow of his hemg 
appointed a tidewaiter Mr Peach added — wiU 
not lose sight of the appomtment of suhcuratorship 
This would he the very thmg If £40 or £50 a 
year could he obtained, that would be glonous 

These suggestions ended m disappointment 
Edward could not remove to Wick to accept a tem- 
porary appomtment, and the suhcuratorship could 
not be obtained He therefore went on with his old 
work — Natural History and shoemakmg But he 
must have been pressed by the growing wants of his 
family, as we find his collection of birds advertised 
for sale at the beginnmg of 1855 Agam he had re- 
course to his Savmgs Bank, and agam it relieved 
him, — ^though he parted wiHi the results of his work 
durmg many laborious years 

He stdl went on wntmg for the periodicals. At 
the end of 1855 we find an article of his m the Zoo- 
logist, entitled “ Moth-hxmtmg , or an Evenmg m a 
Wood,” and m the foUowmg year he commenced in 
the same periodical “ A list of the Birds of Banff- 
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sLu’e, accompamed with Anecdotes" The list was 
completed in eight articles, which appeared m 1856 
and the two following years Although his puhhca- 
tions were received with much approval, they did 
not serve to inoiease his income, for he never received 
a farthing for any of his literary contiibntions 

Before parting with Edward’s descriptions of 
birds, a few extracts may he given from liis articles 
m the Zoologist. And first, about song-birds — 

“The Song Thrush or Mavis (Tmchis mvsicus) 
Who is there that has ever trod the weedy dale or 
whinny brake m early spring, and, having heard the 
mellow voice of this musician of the grove, was not 
struck with dehght, and enchanted at the pecuhar 
richness and softness of his tones * Eor my own part, 
I must say that of all the birds which adorn and en- 
hven our woods, I love this one the most There is 
to me a sweetness in his song which few if any of the 
other song-birds possess Besides, he is one of the 
first to hail with his hymn of praise the young and 
opening year 

“ Next to the Mavis the Lark or the Laverock is 
the bird for me, and has been since I first learned to 
love the httle warblers of the woods and fields How 
oft, oh • how oft, has the lark’s dewy couch been my 
bed, and its canopy, the high azure vault, been my 
only covermg, while overtaken by night dunng my 
wandenngs after nature, and oh* how sweet such 
nights are, and how short they seem, — soothed as 
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T have been to repose by the evening hymn of the 
lark, and aroused by their early lays at the first blink 
of mom. 

“The Goldfinch is also a good singmg bird. If 
any one wishes to have a cage-bird to cheer him with 
its song, let him get a male hybnd between this 
species and the canaiy, and I am sure he will not be 
disappomted . . . The Goldfinch’s nest is one of 
nature’s masterpieces What a beautiful piece of 
workmanship • how exquisitely woven together • how 
light, compact, soft, and warm m its mternal bmng ! 
and how complete * What hand could imitate the 
woolly, feathery, mossy, cup-formed, half-ball-like 
structure * How vain the attempt * 

“The Bullfinch, though much admired as a cage- 
bird, cannot be said to be much of a songster It is 
kept more for its beauty than its music, though it is 
sometimes able to ‘pipe’ a very pretiy tune How, 
with respect to its food Great numbers of bullfinches 
are annually destroyed by our gardeners and nursery- 
men because they are supposed to be destructive 
How, it IS a fact well known to ormthologists thai^ 
although the sparrow, greenfinch, chaffinch, wren, 
bullfinch, and other birds, do not themselves actually 
hve on msects, yet these form the chief food for their 
young Such bemg the case, what an enormous and 
countless number of noxious and destructive creatures 
must they destroy ' But we poor short-sighted mortals 
do not know this We are all in the dark as regards 
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the good they do us Let them meddle with any 
of our seeds or fruits, and the hue and ciy is, 
' Get guns and shoot every one of them.’ I hope a 
better day will soon arise for these lovely little birds, 
when they wiH he chenshed and encouraged rather 
than hated and destroyed.” 

The stoiy is told of an ancient plnlosopher having 
been killed hyan eagle that dropped a tortoise upon his 
head for the purpose of breakmg its shell The story 
seems to be confirmed by the practice of the Carrion 
and Hooded Crows, thus described by Edward* — 
“ They are to be found on certam parts of our coast 
all the year round Our keepers destroy them when- 
ever the opportunity occurs I wonder that our 
fishermen do not destroy them also, as they feed upon 
a certain crustacean {Garcvnm mconai) which is often 
used for bait One would think that the crab’s shell 
would be proof agamst the crow , but no > He goes 
aloft With the crab, and lets it fall upon a stone or a 
rock chosen for the purpose. If it does not break, he 
seizes it again, goes up higher, lets it fall, and repeats 
his operation agam and again until his object is ac- 
complished. When a convement stone is once met 
with, the birds resort to it for a long time I myself 
know a pretty high rooi^ that has been used by suc- 
cessive generations of crows for about twenty years* 

" Besides bemg fond of crabs, these carrion crows 
are fond of fish, and though they are good fishers 
themselves, they seldom lose an opportunity of assail- 
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ing the Heron when he has made a successful dive. 
They rush at hun immediately, and endeavour to 
seize his food from him Eaily in the summer of 
1845, whilst loitermg about the hiUs of Boyndi^ I 
observed a Heron flymg heavily along, as if from the 
sea — that rich and mexhaustihle magazine of nature 
— and pursued by a Camon Crow, followed at some 
distance by two Magpies. They had not proceeded 
far when two Hooded Crows made their appearance 
and qmckly joined their black associate. The heron 
had by this time got mto an open space between 
two woods, and it would appear that his enemies 
mtended to keep him there until he had satisfied their 
demands During the whole time that the affray 
lasted, or nearly half an hour, they did not suffer him to 
proceed above a few yards m any way, either back- 
ward or forward, his principal movements bemg in 
ascendmg or descendmg alternately, in order to avoid 
the assaults of his pursuers. Having chosen their 
battle-ground, I crept behind a whin-bush, from 
whence I had an unmterrupted view of the whole 
affair 

“The manceuvrmg of the crows with the heron 
was most admirable Indeed, then whole mode of 
procedure had somethmg m it veiy remarkable So 
well did each seem to understand his position, that 
the one never mteifered with the other’s pomt of 
attack One, nsmg higher than the heron, descended 
upon him like a dart, aiming the blow m general at 
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his head , another at the same time peched at him 
sideways and fiom before , whilst the third assailed 
him from beneath and behind. The third crow, 
which pecked at him from behind, seized hold of the 
heron’s feet, which bemg extended at fuU length 
backwaids, formed a very tempting and prominent 
object for the crow to fix on. This movement had 
the effect, each time, of turning the heron over, which 
was the signal for a general outburst of exultation 
among the three black rogues, manifested by their 
louder cawings and whimsical gesticulations, — no 
doubt laughing (if crows can laugh) at seeing their 
opponent turning topsy-turvy in the air, which, from 
his unwieldy proportions, was rather a comical sight 
“ Durmg one of his sommersaults, the heron dis- 
gorged something, but, unfortunately for him, it was 
not observed by any of the crows. When it fell 
to the ground, the magpies, which were still chatte]> 
ing about, fell upon it and devoured it Fmdmg no 
relief from what he had dropped, and being stiU hard 
pressed, he again disgorged what appeared to be a 
small fish. This was noticed by one of the hooded 
crows, who speedily descended, picked it up, and 
made off with it, leaving his two companions to fight 
the battle out The heion, having now got nd of one 
of his pursuers, determined to fly away in spite of all 
opposition. But his remaining assailants, either dis- 
appointed at the retreat of their comrade, or imtated 
at the length of the struggle, recommenced their 
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attack with renewed vigour So artfully did they 
manage, that they kept the heron completely at hay, 
and hafded all his endeavours to get away Wearied 
at last of the contest, he once more dropped some- 
thmg, which, from its length, seemed to he an eeL On 
its bemg observed by his opponents, they quickly 
followed it In their descent, they fell a fightmg 
with each other The consequence was that the eel, 
falhng to the ground, was set upon by the magpies 
The crows gave up fightmg, descended to the ground, 
and assailed the magpies The latter were soon re- 
pulsed Then the crows seized hold of the eel with 
their biUs, and kept pulhng at it until eventually 
it broke m two Each kept hold of its portion, when 
they shortly rose up and fiew away amongst the trees 
In the meantime, the heron was observed wmging his 
way in the distance , sick at heart, because he had 
been plundered by thieves, and robbed of the food 
which he had mtended for his family " 

The Camon and Hooded Crows also attack hares 
and rabbits “Whilst walkmg one mormng along 
the Deveron with a friend, our attention was attracted 
by what seemed to us to be the famt ones of a child 
in distress On lookmg m the direction fr’om which 
the sounds proceeded, we beheld two crows pursumg 
and tormentmg a hare, by every now and then pounc- 
ing down upon it Each blow seemed to be aimed 
at the head, and each time that one was given 
the hare screamed piteously The blows soon had 
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the effect of stiipifying the creature. Sometimes 
they felled it to the ground. We eventually 
lost sight of the crows, hut doubtless they would at 
last laU and devour the hare. I remember, while 
out on the lull a at Boyndie, witnessing anothei 
though a less darmg attack. Concealed amongst some 
trees and hushes, waitmg for a Cuckoo which I ex- 
pected to pass, I observed a half-grown rabbit emerge 
from some whins, and begin to fiohc about close by. 
Presently down pops a Hoodie, and approaches the 
i-abbit* whisking, prancing, and jumpmg He seemed 
to be most fiaendly, courteous, and humoursome to 
the little rabbit AH of a sudden, however, as if he 
meant to finish the joke with a nde, he mounts the 
back of the labbit Up sprmgs the latter, and away 
he runs But short was his race A few sturdy blows 
about the head, from the biU of the crow, laid him 
dead in a few seconds ” 

By the year 1858 Edward had accumulated 
another splendid collection. It was his third, and pro- 
bably lus best The preserved buds were in splendid 
order Most of them weie in their natural condition 
— ^flymg, or fluttering, peclang or feeding, — ^with their 
nests, their eggs, and sometimes their young He had 
also a large collection of insects — ^including many 
rare beetles, — ^together ■with numerous Fishes, Crus- 
taceans, Zoophytes, Molluscs, Fossils, and Plants 

Although Edwaid still continued his midmght ex- 
plorations, he felt that he must soon give tliem up. 
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Lying out at niglit cannot "be long endured m this 
country It is not the cold, so much as the damp, 
that rheumatises the muscles and chills the hones 
When gomg out at mght, Edward was often advised 
to take whisky with him. He was told that if he 
would drink it when he got wet or cold, it would re- 
fiesh and sustam him, and otherwise do him a great 
deal of good Those who knew of his night-wandermgs, 
wondered how he could ever have endured the mght air 
and been kept alive without the liberal use of whisky. 
But Edward always refused He never took a drop 
of whisky with hmi, — ^mdeed, he never drank it 
either at home or abroad "I believe,” he says, 
“ that if I had mdulged in drink, or even had I used 
it at all on these occasions, I could never have 
stood the cold, the wet, and the other pnvations to 
which I was exposed As for my food, it mamly con- 
sisted of good oatmeal cakes It tasted very sweet, 
and was washed down with water from the nearest 
sprmg Sometimes, when I could afford it, my wife 
boiled an egg or two, and these were my only luxuries. 
But, as I have already said, water was my only dnhk.” 

In 1858^ Edward had reached his forty-fourth year 
At this age, men who have been londly reared and 
fairly fed, are usually m their prune, both of mind 
and body But Edward had used himself very hardly ; 
he had spent so many of his mghts out of doors, 
in the cold and tht fyet; he had been so tumbled 
about amongst the, rocks; he had so often, with 
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all his labours, to endure privation, even to the 
extent of want of oatmeal, — that it is scaicely to be 
wondered at if, at that time, his constitution should 
have begun to show marks of decay He had been 
frequently laid up by colds and rheumatism Yet, 
when able to go out agam, he usually returned to his 
old courses 

At last his health gave way altogether He was 
compelled to indulge in the luxury of a doctor The 
doctor was called m, and found Edward in a rheu 
matic fever, with an ulcerated sore throat There he 
lay, poor man, his mind wandering about his birds 
He lay for a month He got over his fever, but he 
recovered his health slowly The doctor had a 
senous talk with him, Edward was warned against 
retunung to his old habits He was told that al- 
though his constitution had onginally been sound and 
healthy, it had, by constant exertion and exposure to 
cold and wet, become impaired to a much greater 
degree than had at first been supposed Edward was 
also distinctly informed that if he did not at once 
desist from his nightly wanderings, his hfe would not 
be worth a farthmg Here, it appeared, was to be 
the end of his labours in Natural History. 

Next came the question of family expenditure and 
docWs bills Edward had been ill for a month, 
and the debts mcurred dunng that time must neces- 
sarily be paid. There was his only Savings Bank — 
his collection of buds — to meet the difficulty He 
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was foiced to draw uiDon it again Accordingly, pait 
of it was sold Upwards of foity cases of birds 
went, togetliei with three hundred specimens of 
mosses and maime plants, with othei objects not 
contained in cases When these weie sold, Edward 
lost all hopes of evei being able agam to replemsh 
his shatteied collection 

Although Edward’s stiength had for the most part 
been exliansted, his peiseveiance was not We shall 
next find him lesoiting to anothei branch of Natural 
History, in which he gathered his most distmgmshed 
laurels 
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CSAPTEB XIV. 


BY THE SEASHORE. 

Edwakd had for some time been extendmg his in- 
vestigations to the tenants of the deep His wander- 
ings had for the most part been along-shore m search of 
sea-hirds But, as early as 1856, we find him corre- 
spondmg with Mi* Macdonald of Elgin as to Zoo- 
phytes, with Mr Blackwood of Aberdeen as to Algce, 
and with Mr 0 Spence Bate of Plymouth as to Crus- 
tacea Now that he had to abandon his night wan- 
dermgs, and to give up his gun, he resolved to 
devote himself more particularly to the Natural 
History of the sea-shore * 

Here was a great field open for him The 
Moray Pirth had never been properly searched for 
marme productions It was full of fish, and also of 
the various marine objects that fish feed upon. 

IVhen Professor MacgiUivray called upon Edward 
at Banff, he expressed his surpnse at the meagieness 
of the list of Crustacea and Testacea found along the 
Moray coast In fact, the catalogue of Eishes (ex- 
cepting hemng, cod, haddock and the other edible 
fishes) was almost barren Tliere was no want of 
manne objects , the principal want was, in careful 
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observers To this extensive field of observation, 
Edward now proposed to devote bis special atten- 
tion. 

He had considerable difficulty to encounter in pro- 
ceeding with this branch of scientific work. He had 
no dredge of any sort He had no boat, nor could he 
obtain the loan of one How then did he proceed ? 
He gathered together all the old pots, pans, pails, 
and kettles, which he could procure in his neigh- 
bourhood. He filled these with straw, grass, bits 
of old clothes, or bits of blankets A coat and 
trousers cut down were found veiy useful These were 
Edward’s sea-traps Having put a heavyish stone at 
the bottom of the trap to weigh it down, and attached 
a rope to the upper part, he lowered his traps into 
the deeper rock-pools along the coast Some of them 
he threw mto the sea from the pomt of a rock, attach- 
ing the rope to a stone, or to some strong Algae 

“When the traps were drawn up, Edward obtamed 
fiom them small fishes, crustaceans, molluscs (with 
or without shells), starfish, worms, and the smaller 
lands of sea-mice He took them to a shallow pool, 
and shook out the contents , and when he had picked 
out what he thought might be useful, he packed the 
traps again, and set them in their old places He 
usually visited his sea-traps once a month, but m 
wmter he visited them less frequently, as he rarely 
took anything at that time of the year 

Edwaid visited the rocky shoie for many miles east 
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and wpst of Banff He timicd ovei the loose stones, 
turned up the Alga), peeped m beneath the corners 
and shelves of the projecting loolcs He went to the 
pools, and often had the pleasure of seeing the inha- 
bitants working in then native element If ho ob- 
served something that he wanted, he would make a 
dive at it, though the ivatei might get up to his head 
and shoulders Sometimes he fell in bodilj’’, but that 
did not matter much if he secured his object 

Here is the mauuer in which he once caught Bloch’s 
Gurnard {Trigla Bloclni) Edwaid observ'ed one of 
them swimming lu a rock pool It had by some means 
or other come pretty close inshore during high water, 
and had got entangled amongst the rocks, so tliat it had 
been unable to make its way out again with the leccd- 
ing tide Tlie pool, though not deep, was pretty largo, 
so that it gave Edward a great deal of trouble and 
occupied a considerable time to captuie the fish “ If 
it had not,” saj's he, "been a rarity, I should most cer- 
tamly have gn en in and acknowledged myself beaten 
long befoie my object -was accomphshed , for between 
water and perspiiation I was in a pitiable plight be- 
fore I gained the victory As it was, however, I was 
well repaid in the end, besides the fun , that is, if 
there is any other peison than myself so foohsh as to 
call splashing up to the shoulders and eyes amongst 
bnne, seaweed, and shppery rocks, * fun ’ Although 
the fish is not large, mine is a splendidly-marked speci- 
men In the water, and whilst shooting acioss and 
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athwart the pool, its bright colours had a most beauti< 
fill appearance The spot on the first dorsal is rather 
of a dark-purphsh colour than black, and very con- 
spicuous when the animal is swimming. I am not 
aware of this species ever before having been detected 
on this part of the coast” 

Enowmg from observation that many marme 
objects are cast on shore at the nsmg of each tide, 
especially when the weather is stormy, Edward walked 
along the margm of the incoming wave, ready to pick 
up anythmg that might be driven ashore Sometimes 
he would observe some object m the water — a fish or 
a shrimp of some unusual kmd — ^which he desired to 
capture He followed it into the sea with a piece of 
gauze tied on a small hoop , and fished for it until he 
had caught it He discovered many new objects in 
this way 

It IS almost incredible what may be got along the 
sea-margm, by carefully searching the mcommg wave 
This, however, required unweaned assiduity Edward 
discovered many of his rarest insects amongst those 
driven ashore by the wind It was thus that he 
obtained most of his rare Crustaceans He lumself 
had no doubt, that, had his health been prolonged, he 
would have discovered many more 

Besides these methods for coUectmg marme objects, 
he found that tangle roots were a special hidmg-place 
foi many species that were beyond the power of 
the dredge, and that never entered the traps set by 
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Tiitn along shore. They were not, however, beyond 
the power of the elements. But for the tempest, that 
tears them from the rocks, and dashes them on shore, 
such objects would never have been found. "When- 
ever a storm occurred in the Moray Firth, Edward 
immediately went out, collected the tangle winch had 
been dnven in, cut off as many roots as he could carry 
■with hun, and caiefuUy examined them at home 
. He was also greatly helped by the fishes them- 
selves, as well as by the fishermen It is true that 
he had no dredge and no boat But big fish were 
themselves the best of all dredgers They fed far 
out at sea, at a depth where the dredge could scarcely 
reach. The fishermen caught them, and biought them 
mto port, full of what thej’" had swallowed Edwaid 
therefore endeavoured to obtain the contents of their 
stomachs For this purpose he sent some of his 
daughteis to the neighbouring fishmg villages They 
went to Macduff and "WhitehiUs twice a week, and 
to the Banff fishermen daily The object of their 
■vdsits was, to search the fishermen’s hnes, to bring 
away the sea-weed and aU the stuff that was attached 
to them, and to secure as many of the fish stomachs 
as they could find. One of his daughters was sent to 
Gardensto'wn, where she lived with a friend From 
thence, she sent home her collection of fish stomachs 
twice a week by the earner All this rubbish (as 
most people called it) was careftdly examined by 
Edward From these searchings he obtained most 
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of his rarest crustaceans " It is quite •v^onderful,” he 
says, “ what is to be got in this way Indeed, no one 
would beheve it who has not made the experiment ” 

Take, for instance, the God’s bill of fare " It is 
to the stomach of this species,” says Edwaid, " that 
I am most indebted for many of the rarest of the 
testaceous and crustaceous specimens that I possess. 
1 will only mention what I have myself seen • crabs 
and lobsters of almost every description (except Eo- 
marus vulgans, winch I have never yet found), from 
the pnckly Stone Grab (Iktkodes maid) up to the 
hard Parten {Cancer pagarud), and the laiger the 
better Shells of every sort> particularly Fusus anti- 
guus and Bucciniim Undatum, no matter whether 
mhabited by then original possessor, or by a hermit 
m the form of a Paguius, — ^it is no obstacle to the 
voracious God. Shrimps, fish-hce, sea-mice {Apliro- 
dUa addeatd), sea-urchms, with now and then a star- 
fish , ‘ Dead Men’s Paps,’ as they are called here 
(Alci/onium), and Actmias — ^no matter what they may 
be attached to, whether a shell or a stone,* provided 
these are not themselves fixtures, — all are gulped by 
this most unceremomous fish The eggs, capsules, or 
purses of the Dog-fish {ScyUiwnC) and tlie Skate, with 
the roe and the ova of other species, particularly when 
deposited on seaweed , the Alg» and the Zoophytes 

* “ It IS only about nine months since I toot from the stomach 
of a Cod a stone -which weighed above three ponnds, to which 
the remains of an Actmia were still attached.” 
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also walk down tlie Cod’s gullet, so that nothing may 
he lost. As for the Eolotliundx or Sea-cucnmheis, 
few if any of them escape !Kow and then fragments 
of the Medusce are swallowed , feathers, with the 
remains of sea-fowl , and, on one occasion, the skeleton 
of a ^partridge, with the wmgs, feet, legs, and head 
adhermg Pieces of pewter and of cloth occasionally , 
and once a cluster of beech-nuts, uuth part of a 
domestic fowL As for fish • — ^why, the fish does not 
swim that the Cod, when hungry, will not attack, and, if 
successful, swallow In short, nothing seems to come 
amiss But this outline of the Cod’s hill of fare does 
not mclude all that the animal preys upon and 
devours. It is enough, however, to show its epi- 
curean propensities The Cod is extensively fished 
for along this part of the coast, and may he termed 
tha poor man’s salmon Great numbers are salted and 
dried, and in that state are sent to the southern mar- 
kets The Haddock, like the Cod, is extensively 
taken, and largely cured and forwarded south. lake 
the Cod, the stomach of this species is also a rich 
mine for the Naturalist, as the reader may already have 
anticipated from the foregoing list ” * 

In Older to ohtam all these pioducts of the sea, 
Edward went round among the fishermen from Crovie 
to Portsoy, and pressed them to help him m his 
researches He told them that many an object of 
great mterest to Naturalists was daily thrown away. 
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Thougli it miglit be of no use to them, it might prove 
of great use to science. “ Oh <” said the fishermen, 
“ we canna tell what the fellow wants we get so 
muclde trash upon our lines Are we to keep it aU 

“ Yes,” rephed Edward, “ keep it alL Lay it care- 
fully aside, and I or my daughters will call for it” 
A few of the fis hermen did what Edward told them 
to do , hut the others “ couldna he fashed.” 

Edward puhhshed his advice to the fishermen in 
the Banffshire Journal “ How httle trouble,” he 
said, " would it he for any fisherman who might find 
a rare fish, crab, shell, or zoophyte, or such like object 
attached to his hues, to get it exammed and named, 
so that its occurrence might be recorded. This could 
be done, and then he could, if so mmded, dispose of 
it to the best advantage. Or what great ‘ fash' could 
it be lor them to keep the cleanmgs of their hues for 
a like scientific purpose * 

" It IS qiute astonislung what amazmg numbers of 
minute creatures are at tunes to be found amongst 
the refuse of only one boat’s Imes Ho one would 
beheve it, except those who are in the habit of care- 
fully exanmung such things The ocean is, as it 
were, one vast and boundless expanse of life, and the 
inhabitants thereof about as numberless as the sands 
by the sea-shoie I have myseli^ and that too under 
the most disadvantageous cucumstances, picked off 
horn a dead valve of Gyprina Islandwa mne distmct 
species of shells, three different kmds of starfish, and 
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five separate sorts of zoophytes, besides worms and a 
number of other parasitical animals. Yet this is 
nothing to what is at times to he met with , and yet 
such thmgs are, I may say, all but umversaJly thrown 
away for no other oi better purpose than that of bemg 
trod upon and destroyed I will now, m order to 
show the truthfcdness of my statement, enumerate a 
few of the objects which have thus been cast aside by 
those who had brought them on shore, but which were 
agam picked up by my gleaners, and thereby redeemed, 
as it were, foi a time from destruction, by bemg depo- 
sited m my collection — Anemia patdhfonms, Circe 
minuta, Vemis cassina, Vcnusfasciata, Tdlinaproadma, 
Telhna a ossa, Mangeha hncaris, Fectimculus glycn- 
Diens, Fsammohia tdhndla, Astarte compressa. Cor- 
hvla nucleus, Etnaiginula rduevXaia, Threuna vdlos- 
loscula, Glvdon lasvis, etc etc 

“ Now, I don’t say that these are all new species, 
but I say that they are amongst the laiest of our 
shells The two first named are, if I mistake not, 
new, not only to us, but new to this northern pait 
of the island In works on Conchology, no mention 
IS made of eithei having been pieviously found on the 
shores of the Moray Futh, although they are not un- 
frequent on other parts of the British coast” 

The fishermen of Macduff helped him greatly 
Amongst the rare fishes caught by them were the 
Sandsucker (Flatcssa limandoides) , the Small Spot- 
ted Dog-fish {Scylhum canicuIa) ; the Blue-striped 
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Wrasse {Lahrus variegatui), a very rare fish , a spe- 
cimen of the Cuttle-fish {Lohgo vidgaris), the length 
of which was four feet, with a splendid Gladius of 
above fifteen mches long. In enumeratmg these fishes 
brought to him by the fishermen of Macduff, Edward 
asked, “ What are our own Banff fishermen and those 
of Whitehills about, that they never hrmg m any 
rare objects of this sort? Do they never get anythmg 
attached to their hnes worthy of notice — worthy of a 
place m a Naturahst’s cahmet, or in a corner of the 
Museum ^ Why won’t they help us? Just because 
of their want of Will They, hke many more, go 
about m what might he termed a state of dayhght som- 
nambulism , that IS, with eyes and ears both open, 
and yet they neither see nor hear of any of these 
thmgs” 

Edward’s appeal was at length responded to. The 
fishermen began to collect things for him, and they 
allowed his girls to stnp their nets of “ the rubbish” 
they contamed. One evemng some unknown fisher- 
man sent him a present of a Saury Pike (Scomi&resox 
saurvus) Edward's family weie surpnsed at hearmg 
some person, very heavily shod, ascendmg the stairs 
One said it was a horse and cart , another said it was 
the Eooshians The door was suddenly opened and 
flung bang agamst the wall, when m rushed — ^neither 
the horse and cait nor the Booshians, — ^but a httle 
iirohm, out of bieath, with his mouth wide open There 
ho stood, starmg bewddeied round the room , but 
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viitU a fish of a silvery hue dangling from liis hand 
After he had regained his breath he roared out, “ Is 
Tam in ?*' “ IsTo ” “ ’Cause I ha’e a beast till him.” 
*' Fa gi’ed ye’t " A man.” " Fatna man ?” 
" Ilniiia Iccn !" " Fat like was he ?” " Canna tell.” 
'* Fat had he on?” ” Dinna mind ; only that he had 
a coat ower his airm.” " Fat said he fye when he 
gi’ed ye the beast ?” '* Oh, be bade me take it till Tam 
Edward, and get a penny foi^t till mysel.” 

The fish was accejited, the penny was given, and 
the boy tramped downstairs again. On retnrmng 
home, Edward found a splendid specimen of the above 
rare fish. The next number of the Journal acknow- 
ledged receipt of the fish. In the article describing 
It, Edward said — ” By whom the fish was sent, or 
where it was found (though doubtless in the neigh- 
bourhood, from its freshness), remains ns yet a mysteiy. 
However, thanks to ' the man with the coat ower liis 
nirm’ in the meantime, and to many others whose 
kindness and attention, though their gifts are not par- 
ticulaiised here, are nevertheless duly appreciated: 
Likewise, and in an especial manner, thanks to the 
fishermen generally of the district, particularly to our 
own and those of TVliitehills, not only for their now 
unremitting attention in secunng whatever they deem 
worthy of notice themselves ; but also, and above all, 
for their very valuable assistance given, and their 
warm-hearted kmdness shown to my young folks 
when they go a-gleanmg amongst them.” 
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Indeed, Edward’s young folks weie of great help 
to him at this tune Several of his eldest girls went 
about from place to place m search of rare fish, and 
they were sometimes veiy successful Eor mstance, 
one of them, whilst living with Mr Gordon at Gar- 
denstown, went on a zoologismg excursion towards 
the village of Crovie As the two were roundmg the 
Snook, they observed a small fish bemg washed ashore. 
Mr Gordon kicked it with his foot, thinking it was 
of no use, and remarking that it was a young sea-cat 
“ Na,” said Maggie, “ it’s nae sea-cat , it’s ower thin 
for that I dinna ken fat it is, but I’ll take it and 
send it hame to my father, for he bade me never to 
noiss naething o’ this lone” So the fish was sent 
home, and it proved to be a veiy fine specimen of 
Yarreh’s Blenny 

On another occasion she sent home a specimen of 
the Black Goby oi Rock-fish {Goh/m nigcr), which had 
been taken from the stomach of a friendly cod This 
was the first fish of the kind found m the Moray Eirth, 
and of the six species of Gobies found along the coasts 
of Great Bntam, it is the one most seldom met with 
Maggie also made a good “ find” at Eiaserburgh, while 
on a zoological tour with her father She was rum- 
magmg about amongst the sands, near Broadsea, ao- 
compamed by some of her acquamtances, when she 
observed somethmg sticlnng up out of the sand. At 
first she thought it "was a piece of tangle She was 
about to leave it, when, prompted by ounosity, she 
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gave it a iduU, when, lo and heliold * instead of a sea- 
weed, she hi ought out a long spmdle-hlce fish She 
at once took it to lier fathei, who found it to he a 
splendid specimen of the Equoreal ITeedle-fisli (S?/9ir 
gnaihits ccgnorcus), a fish that had never before heen 
found in the !Moray Eirth 
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A thought may here strike the reader How was it 
that Edwaid knew that there weie six Gohies found 
along the coasts of Great Biitain ? How did he Icnow 
that the Equoieal Heedle-fish had never heen found in 
the Moray Firth before ? And, last of all. How was it 
that he Imew the scientific names of the Fishes, the 
Zoophytes, and the Crustacea, which he collected? 
The names weie, foi the most part, Latin Yet he 
had nevei leaint Latm He must then have learnt 
them fiom hooks Ho « He had no hooks He often 
ardently desued hooks , hut he was too poor to buy 
them His earnings weie seaicely sufficient to enable 
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him to feed and clothe his childcen Under such 
circumstances a man cannot buy books Sometimes 
his children fared very badly, especially when he was 
laid up by lUness At such times they had almost 
to starve 

How was it then that, under these difficult drcum- 
stances, and amidst his almost constant poverty, 
Edward was enabled to carry on the study of science 
without the aid of books * He did so by the help of 
correspondents at a distance When he collected a 
batch of objects, he sent them off by post to Hatuial 
ists m different parts of the country, for the purpose of 
obtaining from them the proper names They referred 
to their scientific works, and furnished him with the 
necessary information. 

Edward sent his specimens of Crustacea to Mr 
Spence Bate, of Plymouth, Devonshire, his fishes to 
Mr Couch, of Polperro, Cornwall , and many other 
objects to correspondents m Norwich, York, New- 
castle, Birmingham, and London The Eev. George 
Gordon, of the manse of Bimie, Elgmshire, was one 
of his first correspondents respectmg the Crustacea. 
Mr Spence Bate was then engaged (m conjunction 
with Professor Westwood) m writing the Sistory oj 
the British Sessile-eyed Crustacea Mr Gordon first 
forwarded to him some of Edward’s specimens, and 
Edward afterwards corresponded directly with Mr 
Bate. Thus he obtamed his scientific knowledge, 
not from the books in his own neighbourhood, but 
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from the hooks of gentlemen sometunes living at the 
opposite ends of the island 

There was^ mdeed, some talk of supplying Edward 
with hooks, to enable him to pursue his scientific 
researches At a puhho dinner m Banff, the prm- 
cipal speaker, after paying a high compliment to 
Edward for his wonderful perseverance, and Ins 
devotion to Natural Science, proceeded to describe 
the great influence which books exercised in de- 
veloping the powers of the human mmd After m- 
forming his audience that they did not know the 
value of the man they had got amongst them, he 
said, “Assist and encourage him by all the means 
m your power, hut” — ^here he paused, and all eyes 
were turned upon him , — " but,” he contmued, “ give 
him no money — (loud cheers) I know him, as you 
all do, to he no drunkard, no idler, hut a sober hard- 
working man But still, 1 agam say, give him no 
money. Give him Books , provide him with the 
means of leadmg, and he is just the man to make 
money for himself.” The auditors thought that they 
had done sufficient justice to Edward by cheeimg the 
proposal of the orator, but it was words — ^mere 
words ; for Edward neither got a book, nor even 
the leaf of a book, from any of his local admirers 
How different from this cold counsel, was the 
enthusiasm of Edward when speaking of his favourite 
science In an article which appeared m the M^^u- 
rakst on the Bayed Echinodennata of Banffshire, after 
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regretting the small amount of observation and re- 
search which had been made along the shores of the 
Moray IFirth, he said, “ It is a gieat pity that the 
Moray Firth was never dredged by naturalists, as I 
am led to heheve it never was, on a scale worthy of 
Its waters If such were done, and done as it shonld 
be, I am quite sure, from what I know, that many a 
valuable ranty, and, I have no doubt, many new 
species, would he procured, and better got than those 
already known If I weie hut possessed of half the 
means that some are, it should not long he so "Wind 
and weather permitting, I should have it dredged 
fiom the one end to the other, over and over again 
Alas' that ISTatuie, that fan and comely damsel, whom 
I supremely admire and love so well, should have 
called me mto existence at the very moment when 
WwnA and Starvahon stood hand in hand, ready to 
stamp the unconscious heir of immortality with then 
accursed brands Money, it is said, is the root of all 
evil , hut tell me, ye who know, what the want of 
It is'” 

"We have already said that Edward, because of his 
want of hooks on Natural History, obtained the prin- 
cipal knowledge of the objects which he discovered 
fiom gentlemen at a distance. But even this was not 
acoomphshed without cbf&culty It was not always 
a pleasant task, and sometimes it was rather expen- 
sive, — expensive at least for a poor man. He occa- 
sionally encountered disagieeable rebuffs Some com 
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plained that they could not read his wilting, and that 
what he said was unintelbgihle. Another hindrance 
•was, that "when he sent a number of new specimens 
to Naturalists at a distance, they were often kept, and 
thanks only were returned But he was scarcely m 
a position to resent tins conduct At last he sent 
none but those of which he had duplicates, preferring 
to keep them without a name rather than run the 
risk of losing them altogether 

Mr Edward Newman of London, editor of the 
Zoologist, was one of those who helped Edward ■with 
books He also named many of Edward’s Beetles 
and other Insects, which were sent to him for identi- 
fication. The correspondence* between them origm- 
ated in Edward’s articles on the Birds of Banfishire, 


* Most of Edward’s correspondence bos been lost, destroyed, or used 
for " kindbng ’’ He never bad tbo least idea that old letters could bo 
useful "Wlien tbo autlior made inquiry about them, Edward said, 
“ I fear there will bo a great blank there I am not aware when I 
began to correspond , and os for keeping letters, I had no reason 
for thot , still, I may have some, and I will try and find them " 
After about a week, he said, " I have found no old letters yet , but 
my wife tells me that she saw a bov, about two years ago, in an old 
lumber garret, which she thinks may contain some useless old papers 
of mine I mil try and get it out, and make a search I might have 
bad many hundreds, if not thousands, if I had kept them Tbo post- 
man, as well os my master and sbopmates, were all surprised at the 
great number of letters I received for many years ” At last the bov 
in the garret was discovered, and a small collection of letters was 
found in it, which the author has mode use of in writing the 
latter part of this Memoir. 
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whicli began to appear m the Zoologist in August 
1856 Mr Newman sent Edward several boohs on 
Natural Histoiy, together with his own Ikst of British 
Birds In February 1858 we find Mr Newman send- 
mg Edward a copy of the Insect Smders, his most 
successful book Mr Newman said to Edward, 
“ I thmk it really wonderful that you should have 
acquired the great knowledge you have obtmned 
undOT the circumstances m which you have been 
placed.” Mr Newman asked for some informa- 
tion about fishes, which Edward promised to supply. 
The result was, that many new fishes were found in 
the Moray Firth, simply from Edward’s determination 
to search, collect, and preserve them. 

Edward had also much correspondence with Mr. 
Alexander Gr. More, with respect to the distribution 
of birds m Great Bntam durmg the nestmg season. 
Edward was appointed the observer for Banffshire and 
the northern part of Aberdeen. He communicated a 
great deal of information about Birds and Bird-nest- 
ing, which was afterwaids pubhshed m the penodical 
called The Ibis 

But his most important commumcations were with 
hlr Couch as to Fishes , and with Mr Spence Bate, 
and the Kev A Merle Norman, as to Crustacea, 
which will form the subjects of the foUowmg chapters 




CHAPTER XV. 


DISCOVERIES AMONG THE CRUSTACEA 

The reader -will find this chapter, as well as the next, 
rather uninteresting. But it is necessary that the 
chapters should he written, in order to show the con- 
tnhutions which Edward made to the scientific dis- 
coveries of his day 

Mr C Spence Bate of Plymouth, the well-known 
zoologist, entered into correspondence with Edward 
in 1856, while the latter was engaged in collectmg 
marine objects along the sea-coast of Banff It 
appears that Mr Bate had sent to Edward some 
publications on ETatural History, and that Edward 
requested Mr Bate to name the various Crustaceans 
which he sent him. To this Mr Bate willingly 
assented, and a correspondence began between them, 
which contmued for many years Most of the letters 
have been lost, and those which have been preserved 
“ m the box in the lumber garret” are not of very 
great mterest 

Edward seems to have been particularly busy be- 
tween the years 1861 and 1865. Multitudes of 
bottles weie sent, durmg that mterval, from Banff to 
Plymouth The bottles were often smashed in passmg 
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thiougli the post. Sometimes there was only a mass 
of debns to examme In one hatch there was a 
new species of Lencothoe ; m another, part of an 
Ensirus — first British specimen" 

In one of his letters, Mr Bate says “ There are two 
minute specimens of a prawn which I do not recog- 
nise. They are too much damaged for examination ; 
but if you can find any perfect ones like these, I should 
like you to send them to me I will send you shortly 
a paper that I have recently published in the Annals 
of Natural History on the “ Hest-Bmlding Crustacea" 
If you know or meet with any anecdotes rdative to 
these animals, I should be glad if you would com- 
municate them to me, as I am endeavouring to collect 
all of that kmd that I can I assure you that your 
letters are always welcome, and much valued ” 

In the midst of Edward’s explorations, he dis- 
covered a new Isopod, which he forwarded to Mr 
Bate. It was specifically named, in honour of the 
discoverer, Pranvta 'Edwardni On subsequent exa- 
mination, and after comparing it with the Anceus, 
Messrs. Bate and Westwood changed the name mto 
Anceus JSdward%i’f 

The Anceus is only about a sixth of an inch in 
length But, in Natural History, size goes for nothing 
The minutest animal is equal to the largest, in pomt 
of value and mterest The Anceus creeps on the 


* Annals of Natural History, toI ii 
t History of the British Sesstle^ed Orustasea, ii. 201 
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bottom ot the sea, but it swims with gieat rapidity, 
— ^piopellmg itself forward by the quick motions of a 
senes of cibated fins placed beneath the taJ The 
Anceus, in its young state, is paiasitical, and is 
furnished with a sharp process at the apex of the 
anterior hp, to form a strong lanceolate organ, -with 
w’hich the animal cuts its way through the slun of the 



fish on winch it preys It was at first thought that 
Pramza EdfuaarAvi was a female, and that the male 
had not yet been discovered On* seeing this stated 
111 the number of the Scssiie-eyed Ci iiMacca in which 
the Praniza was noticed, Edward wrote the following 
letter to Mr Spence Bate 

“ My dear Sir — Some considerable time ago I sent you 
amongst other things, what I believed to be two distinct 
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species of Anceus, — ^the one being considerably smaller than 
the other Of the lesser, there were several specimens , but 
of the larger, only two The answer which yon gave me was, 
that they were Anceus maaiiUans At this 1 was somewhat 
disappointed I admit that the larger were of that species, 
but not the smaller And smce I received your last number, 
which treats on this subject, 1 am now more than ever con- 
vinced that they are distmct 1 consider the smaller speci- 
men to be the male of the Franiza Edwardvi I may be 
wrong, but that is my conviction I need not, of course, at- 
tempt to point out the distmctions to you ; but perhaps you 
will allow me to state a few words on the subject, and what 
makes me think that he is the male of Pramxa Edwardit 

“ In the first place, 1 would say that this little fellow is 
decidedly a deep-sea species, — that is, so far as my experi- 
ence goes I have never found him but on the old shells 
and stones brought up by the fishermen’s lines There he 
seems to prowl about seeking what he may devour, — ^prymg 
mto every crevice and comer m search of food, and also mto 
the tenantless worm-cases with which these old shells and 
stones are generally encrusted. How these are exactly the 
habitats and manners of the Pramza Edwardiz when adult 
Where 1 find the one, 1 am almost sure to find the other. 
£ have found them together, and taken them out of the same 
worm-tube But though this does not amount to on entire 
proof, still it helps to strengthen my conjecture that they axe 
male and female 

“ In the second place, besides the stnking dispanty m 
size, the mandibles in this species appear to me to differ con- 
siderably from the same organs m the Ancetis maxiUans 
Here I have never seen them to overlap each other as they 
do m the one just named And, havmg frequently kept 
them alive, I have seen their mandibles open and shut times 
without number ; and, so far os I could make out, they never 
rrossed each other m the least. Indeed, T do not think they 
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could have done bo, from their construction They seem to 
me, -when they do shut, to go together in the fashion of a 
rat-trap -when closed And besides several other distmctions 
which 1 have been able to discern, there are two or three small 
bunches of stiff hairs or spmes projectmg from the front of the 
head which I do not see in Ance7is maxillans and the others 
which you describe I would also point out that there is a 
most remarhable similarity m the tail or hind-part of this 
species and the same portion of the JPramza Edwardzi ” 

In support of his views, Edward forwarded some 
further specimens of the supposed male to Mr Bate, 
for his inspection. We have not been able to find 
Mr Bate’s answer It has doubtless been lost, lilce 
many of the missing letters But we gather from a 
future letter of Edward, that Mr Bate considered 
the specimens to be Anceus rapax. “ Hever havmg 
seen a description or plate of that species,” said 
Edward, " I can say nothing as to that matter. . . . 
But, call him what you like, I am more than ever 
persuaded that he is the tight little husband of 
Pramza Pdwardii, and, as such, I now intend to 
place them together, and to name them accordmgly " 
Many of the Crustacea which Edward collected, 
did not belong to the Sessile-eyed order, which 
Mr Bate was studying and classifying These Crus- 
taceans he sent to other observers Eor mstance, when 
Mr Bate was about to set out for Paris to examme 
Milne-Edward’s typical Crustacea, he received from 
Edward a letter containing some Entomostraca which 
had been collected from the stomach of a mackerel 
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“ I do not,” replied Mr Bate, “ study the Entomostra- 
ceous Crustacea myself , so I gave some of those you 
sent me to Mr Lubbock, and some to Dr Baird of the 
Bntish Museum, from both of whom I hope you wdl 
hear” 

In a future letter, Edward sent Mr Bate some 
worm-like parasites found on a Short Sun Eish taken 
near Banff “The genus,” said Edward, “is very 
httle known m this country It has hitherto been 
found only on the Elying Eish It seems, however, to 
frequent the Sun Fish This was not previously known 
When once these creatures take a firm hold, it is im- 
possible to shake them off or get rid of them, — they 
sink so deep into the ammal’s body There are from 
two to three longish barbs which protrude from the 
neck, close to the head, and which appear to serve 
exactly the same purpose as the barb does on the 
hook One which I cut out — and no easy matter it 
was — had its head sunk at least an inch and a half 
into the fatty ndge of the fish In the Illustrated 
London News of July 10th, 1858, there is an illustra- 
tion given of a Flymg Fish with a paiasite attached 
to its back, and havmg a lot of barnacles adhering to 
it The fish here figured is said to have leapt from the 
sea mto the mizen chains of the East Indiaman 
Monarch, whilst on her homeward voyage from Cal- 
cutta. The paiasite m that case was quite different 
from the one I obtained from the Sun Fish It was 
there called Pcnnella Blanvilhi ” 
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la one of liis commimications, Edward sent Mi*. 
Bate some parasites whicli he had taken from the 
gills of a Crab Many of the Crustaceans found hy 
him were so minute that they could scarcely he 
examined in detail with the naked eye Mr Bate 
accordingly, with great kmdness, made Edward a pre- 
sent of a micioscope to enable him to carry on his 
minute mvestigations “ It is,” said Mr Bate, in his 
letter announcing the departure of the parcel, “ what 
we call a simple imoroscope, and I thmk you wiB find 
it adapted for exammmg thmgs out of or m doors. 
It is made portable, and can he used upon the rocks 
as well as in a parlour. It is similar to one which I 
use myself for everything, exceptmg when I exaname 
into structural anatomy I was not able,” added Mr. 
Bate, “ to have it prepaid farther than Bristol , so I 
beg to enclose a few stamps, which I hope will cover 
it for the remainder of the way ” 

Edward at first found a dif&cully in managing the 
microscope, on which Mr Bate sent him a long letter 
illustrated by diagrams, infoimmg him how he was 
to use it “ I am sure,” he said, " you are too sharp 
a fellow not to imderstand it thoioughly after these 
few hmts have been given you . I will also send 
you a pocket lens, which you will find very useful. 

. You will find it convenient during this cold 
weather (24th November) to bnng home anything, 
and then look at it at your leisure, rather than study 
It upon the sea-shore ” 
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Mr Bate must have been a thoroughly kind and 
good-hearted man He may possibly have heard 
somethmg of the circumstances of Edward, and he 
was now on the look-out for some higher vocation for 
the Naturalist than that of “ ladies’ shoemaker ” The 
Eev George Gordon, also a zoologist, who was in 
constant communication with Mr. Bate, may have 
probably informed him of Edward’s ambition, which 
was, to he appointed curator or suh-curator of some 
important museum Hence Mr. Bate’s letter to 
Edward. After informing him that Mr Lubbock 
would shortly ask him to make a collection of Crus- 
tacea, and advising him to send certain fishes in 
proof spint to the British Museum, he proceeded, — 

“ I have one thing more to say , but I write in 
Ignorance of your circumstances, and therefore, if I 
tread upon a com, pray forgive me I have been 
asked if I can recommend a person to the College of 
Surgeons, whose duty ‘will be to attend upon the 
Curators and Professors, and make preparations, and 
do other work m Natural Bostory. The salary is 
£1 10s. a week If such a thing will suit you, let me 
know, and I will wnte to propose you If the place 
IS not filled up, I think it irnght be got” 

This letter raised a glimmer of hope in Edward’s 
breast "Was he really to be rewarded at last for hia 
pfTorts in Natural History, by an appointment which 
uould bring him into communication with scientific 
nien? It may be mentioned, that Edward had 
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already been appointed keeper of the Scientific Society’s 
mnsenm at Banff, at a salary of £2 2s per annum This 
was of course merely a nominal lemuneration, and 
the occupation did not tend to feed Edward’s thirst 
for further knowledge m Ifatural History He was 
therefore most willing to accede to Mr. Bate’s pro- 
position ; and he sent in lus application, accompanied 
by testimonials, to Professor Quekett of the Eoyal 
College of Surgeons 

Unfortunately Mr Bate had been misinformed as 
to the nature of the proposed appointment “ I am 
fearful,” said Professor Quekett, in his letter to 
Edward, " that some of your kind fnends have mis- 
informed you as to the nature of the appomtment 
which IS vacant It is only that of fourth museum 
porter The duties are to keep the room clean, dust 
bottles, etc, at the wage of a guinea a week How, 
from what I learn of you through your testimonials, 
and from what I have heard of your reputation 
and high standmg as a Naturalist, I think such an 
appointment is far beneath your notice ” 

Edward’s hopes were once more bhghted Science 
could do notlung for him, and he returned once more 
to his cobbler’s stooL He had become accustomed to 
disappointment, nevertheless he contmued to pursue 
his work as a Natuialist In fact, he went on work- 
ing harder than before As !Mr Bate was only engaged 
with one bi-anch of the Crustacea — ^the Sessile-eyed, — 
and as other Natuialists were engaged in mvestigating 

X 
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other branches of Marine Zoology, Edward was re- 
ferred to these gentlemen, — ^more particularly to the 
Sev A Merle Norman of Sedgefield, Eerrylnll, county 
of Durham, Mr J Gwyn Jeffreys of London, and Mr 
Joshua Alder of Newcastle-on-Tyne, — all of whom 
were great sea-dredgers 

Zoologists usually take up some special subject 
and work it up They freely correspond with their 
fellow-zoologists in different parts of the country with 
the object of obtainmg their help, — which is rarely or 
never withheld There is a sort of freemasonry 
amongst Naturalists m this respect Thus, when 
Mr. J Gwyn Jeffreys opened his correspondence with 
Edward, he said, “ No mtroduction can be necessary 
from one Naturalist to another” "While artists and 
literary men form themsdves mto cliques, and cut 
each other up m social circles and m newspapers, 
Natuialists, on the contrary, seem to he above such 
considerations of envy and unchantahleness. 

There is also a fellow-feeling amongst them, and 
they are ready to help each other m various other 
ways Thus, when Edward was informed by Mr 
Spence Bate that the Eev Mr Norman was workmg 
up the British Entomostracous Crustacea, including 
the Eish Parasites, Edward ^immediately began to 
scour the coast, and wade along the waves as the 
tide came m, plunging into the rock-pools, in order to 
procure the animals of which Mr Norman was m 
search He did this, regardless of his health, and also 
regardless of his pocket 
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A long correspondence had already taken place 
between Edward and Mr Norman ; but, in the midst 
of it, Edward was again laid up by illness, which lasted 
for about six weeks The correspondence dropped 
for a time, but it was afterwards renewed Mr 
Norman, m his letter of May 12th, 1862, observed, 
“ I have been absent from home ever smce I received 
your last note, or I should have answered it before 
I am extremely sorry to hear of the cause, your 
senous illness, which prevented your answermg my 
two last letters, and seemed to end a correspondence 
from which I had derived so much pleasure, — ^findmg 
m yourself such a kmdred, nature-loving spint I am 
rejoiced, however, that God has mercifully raised you 
up again after so much sufEeung, and that you are 
recovering the blessings of health and strength 

" Many thanks for the promise of your kind offices 
for me m procuring Eish Parasites Our knowledge 
of them IS at present but limited, and a large number 
of species new to our Fauna, may, I am satisfied, be 
found, if properly looked after I trust, therefore, that 
you may extend your knowledge of the Crustacea of 
the Moray Firth to this branch of the subject" 

It would occupy too much space to detail the 
contents of the letters which Edward received from 
Mr Norman and Mr Spence Bate while their re- 
spective works were in process of pubhcation. But 
there are several facts m them worthy of being noticed. 
There was one Crustacean about which some difficulty 
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had arisen It was the Mysis ^vmfera, which 
Edward had first fotmd in the Moray Eirth in the 
year 1858 He had sent it to one of his correspond- 
ents, in order that he might give it its name But it 
remained unnoticed and unknown for a penod of 
about four years, when it was re-discovered in Sweden 
by M Goes, who at once published the fact “ Thus,” 
says Edward, “ the first finder, as well as the country 
in which this Crustacean was first found, have both 
been ignored in the records of science ” 

Edward discovered many new species, some of 
which had never been met with before, and others 
which had not been met with in Britain Some 
wreie recogmsed and named, but others were not 
** The number of specimens I collected,” says Edward, 
“ was immense It must have been so from the 
various methods I adopted to procure them, and 
from the fact that I never lost a single opportunity 
of obtaming even but one object when it could 
be got Labour, time, cold, wet, privation, were 
nothmg, so that I could but secuie the specimen that 
I sought for There are stiU. several new species 
which I discovered and sent to gentlemen years 
ago. All I knew about them, from letters I received 
in leturn, is that they were new , but whether they 
have ever received names, or whether the discovenes 
have been made pubhc, I do not know.” 

Mr Spence Bate did every justice to Edward in 
the discover les which he made of ivew ^eows, in con- 
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nection ■witli his branch of the Sessile-eyed Grus> 
tacea In one case, Edward caught only the antenoi 
moiety of a small Crustacean {Protomedeia Jiirmtz- 
mana), and yet Mr Bate includes it in his hst, and 
gives a drawmg of it Mr Bate also did everj’- justice 
to the accurate, descnptionof the habits of the species 
which Edward forwarded to him For mstance, 
Edward discovered the Vzbiha lorealis, a new 
species, in the Moray Futh, on which Mr Spence 
Bate observes — 

“ Hitherto the species of this genus have been 
taken only as pelagic, in tropical or suh-tropical lati- 
tudes It is an interesting fact that this species 
should have been taken off the coast of Banff, from 
whence it was sent us by that very successful ob- 
server Mr Edward, who, in wntmg, says ‘I can 
say httle as to its habits I took eleven, and kept a 
few ahve for a short time, but observed nothmg in 
their manners beyond that which may be seen in the 
majority of species I supphed them with plenty of 
sand, and also with a few marine plants, but they 
neither seemed to be borrowers nor climbers, as they 
never went into the one nor appeared to care for the 
other They, however, swam a little This they do 
somewhat after the manner of Calltsovia crenaia, in 
other woids, they rise gradually from the bottom until 
they reach the top , then, putting on more power, they 
swun round and lound the vessel With close obser- 
vation I observed that the superior antennae were kept 
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pretty well up, and very widely apart, whereas the 
inferior were always directed downwards. All the 
legs were kept doubled up. I never saw them 
stretched out They would then sink once more to 
the sand at the bottom There they would rest some- 
times for a few minutes, sometimes longer, when they 
would again repeat their voluntary evolutions. They 
did not, however, always rise to the surface The 
journey was sometimes performed to about mid-water 
They are, when alive, a most beautiful coloured 
species, vanegated not unlike Urothroe degms, and 
rivaUing that animal m bnghtness of tmts. I took 
one, however, that was all over a most bnlhant red. 
I have been told that this species has never been 
found outside the Medusa, However this may be, 
all mine were. And what appears to be most extra- 
ordinary is, that we have had no Medus® here this 
season.” Edward found another species, new to 
Bntam, Themisto Orassicorms, which exist m large 
quantities m July, August, and September Mr. 
Bate says, “ Mr Edward informs us that he has seen 
specimens of these Crustaceans thrown on shore m 
extraordinarily large quantities After a storm one 
mght he saw them formmg a band an mch and a 
half deep for thirty yards along the beach.” * 

Mr. Bate so much admired Edward's enthusiasm 
m the cause of Hatural History, that he more thau 

* ITuitory of Oie JinitsJt Semh eyed Crustacea. By C Spence 
Unto and J 0 Wcitwood Vol. ii pp 62B 6 
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once nrged him to publish his observations . ** I re- 
ceived from you/’ he says, “ a few days since, a parcel 
of Eurydica pvXcJira, in sand, one of which only was 
ahve. I have been much interested in watching its 
active habits, and the manner in which it bunes itself 
in the sand ... I wish that you would write some 
papers on the habits of these creatures Keep a few 
at home under as favourable conditions as possible. 
I am sure much is yet to be learnt about them I 
know no one better fitted to work out the subject 
than yourself For instance, get some of the Podo- 
cenis capUlatus, and find out how it spins the web 
that makes the nest, and closely watch all their 
ways ” 

Edward might no doubt have written and published 
many papers m the scientific journals He might have 
gained praise, fame, and honour But what mattered 
these to him * The principal thing that he wanted was 
time — ^time not only for his mvestigations, but to earn 
money for the maintenance of his family He had now 
a wife and eleven children to support He earned 
nothmg by science he earned everything by his 
shoemaker^s awL What could the Podocerus capillaius 
do for his family ? Nothmg whatever « His entire 
labours were gratmtous Properly speaking, Natu- 
ralists should be gentlemen of mdependent fortune 
At all events, they should have some profession to live 
by , whilst Edward had nothing but his wretchedly- 
paid trade of shoemaking The wonder is. that, with 
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all his illnesses, aiising for tlie most pait fiom the 
results of exposure, he should have done so much, 
and continued his self-sacrificmg investigations so 
long But he seems to have heen home up thiough- 
out by his scientific enthusiasm, and by his invincible 
determination 

The Podoccrus capillatus, to which Mi Bate re- 
peatedl}' dnected Edward’s attention, is a veiy inter- 



esting Ciustacean It is about a quarter of an inch 
long It IS beautifully variegated, and builds its 
nests in a very biid-like niannei in submanne 
forests Edward found it in the rock-pools off Banff, 
wheie it built its nests on Corallvna officmalis Tlie 
nest consists chiefly of a fine thiead-like inateiial 
voveii and interlaced The foira of the nest is some- 
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wliat oval, the entrance being invariably at the top 
" These nests,” says Mr Bate, “ are evidently nsed as 
a place of refuge and security, in which the parent 
protects and keeps her brood of young until they are 
old enough to be independent of the mother’s care ” 
The accompanying illustration is taken from Messrs. 
Bate and Westwood’s book In this case, the nests 
were built m Plumulana, off Polperro, Cornwall 

A few extracts from Mr Norman’s and Mr. Bate’s 
letters will serve to show the numerous new species 
which Edward contmued to forward to these eminent 
zoologists 

Mr Norman (September 24, 1862) writes “ The 
Mysis I referred to m my last letter is undescnbed , 
and I propose to call it Mysvs lov^icorms Might I 
be allowed to keep the specimen ? I retam it at any 
rate for the present, in order to draw up a description 
and figure 

“ I have made a most important discovery since I 
last wrote On loolong agam at the specimens (of 
the Parasites taken by Ikiward from the Sun-fish) 
I find that I had confused two species together as 
Lmmargus mn/ncatits, and had passed by as the male 
of that species (looking at them only with the naked 
eye) a distinct species, which is new to Britam, and 
which I am at piesent unable to name ” 

Mr Norman wrote again (January 3, 1863) • 
“ Thanks for the Hj'pena, which belongs to a different 
species to those you previously sent me At present 
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I cannot name them The Annelid — a veiy curious 
fellow — I know nothing of I will name the Sea- 
spider Nymphon The treasure of the bottle was, 
however, the little white shnmp It is new to 
Bntam, and possibly to science We will call it, at 
any rate for the present, Thysanopoda ensifera, Hew 
Species The genus is a very mteresting one, and only 
one species, Thysanopoda coucTm, was previously 
known m our seas ” 

A few days later Mr Herman wrote to Edward 
“ I gladly accept your suggestion that the Thysano- 
poda should he called T Batei (instead of enstfera), 
and I am as glad as you are to pay the compliment 
to IMr Bate . . Tour observations on the habits of 
the Thysanopoda are very interesting” 

Edward evidently supphed his correspondent with 
abundant examples, for, on the 27th of January 1863, 
Mr Herman wntes . “ The parasite on the fin is 
Anchordla rugosa — ^not a common species I hope 
you will procure more The Pagwras cuanenm bore 
on its back an example of a highly interestmg genus 
of parasitic Crustacea, Peltogaster The specimens do 
not belong to the species hitherto recognised in our 
seas , perhaps they are stdl undescnbed.” 

Mr Bate also wrote to Edward during the same 
month of January " I thmk that your last long- 
legged shnmp may be a new genus If so, I propose 
calling it PoUedactylos There are other things 
of much mterest also Do try what you can do in 
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the -way of collecting specimens of the yonng of 
crabs, etc. Yonr q)ecies of StcnoihoG dy^catiis is n<no 
to Britain.” 

During the next few months Edward was in con- 
stant communication with llr Bate and Mj Norman, 
who named for him an immense number of Crustacea. 
Many of them were new to Britam ; some of them 
were new to science. On March 6th Mx Bate writes ; 
“ The little fellow was a PettxAvwm, pwrpur&im,. The 
long-legged Mysis are handsome chaps The second 
is, I think, (Ediceros sasignatus : if so, it is the first 
taken m Britain.” Again, shortly after, Mr Bate 
asks, *'Do you recollect a little fellow just like this^ 
[givmg a diagram]. I never saw the like of it before 
Where did yon get it? Do get me more* Is it a 
wood-borer ? I am afraid that yon will scold me 
when I teU yon that I have not yet examined the 
green bottle which yon sent me previously. I am 
just in the midst of descnbmg a number of Crustacea 
put into my hands, belonging to the Boundary Com- 
mission between America and Bntish Columbia 
When I finish this work I will wnte to you again.” 

A few days later Mr Bate examines the green 
bottle, and writes a letter to Edward, in which he 
gives him the names of seventeen Crustacea which it 
contained. Mir Bate was as voracious for further 
discoveries, as Edward himself was In a letter 
of 10th December 1863, after giving an account 
of the various works on which he was engaged, he 
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says “ Now, because I am workmg hard in the path 
that you love so well and labour so industriously in, 
and so adding to your own fame, do not say that I 
don’t deserve the results of your researches.” 

Fame ' that “imagmed life in the breath of others” < 
Wliat could fame do for poor Edward ? What about 
his bread and cheese ? 

Curiously enough, the letter last mentioned did 
not at first reach Edward It was re-posted by Mr 
Bate, with the observation, “ This has just come back 
to me as a returned letter, because Banff was un- 
known at the Post-office ” 

Mr Norman also contmued to furnish Edward 
with the names of his various Crustacea, though he 
could not name some of them For instance, on the 
13th May 1863, he wrote to Edward " The shrimps 
you have sent completely puzzle me I must wait for 
a time until I can solve the mystery. I believe that 
they all belong to one species, yet there are three, if 
not four, distmct forms The general characters are 
BO much the same, that 1 cannot think there are two 
species . . But the curious thmg is, that I have 
not yet seen a smgle specimen of the species carrying 
eggs I hope that you wiE yet find some, as it will 
be most interesting to clear up not only the question 
of sex, but also to find out the manner m which the 
eggs are earned These forms are amongst the most 
interestmg thmgs I have seen ior a long time, because 
it would almost seem as though we had a Crustacean 
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with three phases, just as the bee has — ^luale, female 
and woikor” After giving a number of names, Mr. 
Norman proceeds: “And lastly, the parasite from 
the Common Gurnard is a species vcw to Britain ” 

In his next letter Mr. Norman informs Edw’aid 
that he is again going to Shetland on a diedging 
expedition with his fiicnd Mr Jcffieys They are to 
go in a steamer, and “ ought to do good work.” Ilow 
Edwaid envied them — going diy-footed, well fed, 
well-clad, and in a steamer, — while he was working 
along shoie, with no tools, but his hands and his 
bag-net 

Mr. Norman returned from Shetland in July, and 
immediately recommenced his correspondence with 
Edward. “One of your shrimps," ho said, “is 
Caltgiis xsonyx, new to our Eauna, and a veiy inter- 
esting one it is The male is as yet unknown I 
hope you may succeed in meeting with it." Towaids 
the end of the year Edward forwaided a number of 
species new to Britain, — amongst otheis Ewryccrcus 
luimellatus (obtained from the stomach of the perch), 
Chondracantlia solcx, Mym miala, and others In 
one bottle of Crustaceans thee new species were 
found. The ssoologists were evidently in ecstasies 
Mr Norman exhibited the icsults of his researches at 
the next meeting of the British Association. In a 
letter, dated the 15th September 18G3, ho observed 
“ I enclose a list of fifteen Moray Eiith Amphipoda, 
which you have found, and which aio uiilaiown to 
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me If you now, or at any future time, should be 
able to favour me with specimens of any of them, I 
shall he extremely ohhged” The specimens were 
afterwards sent to Mr Horman 

On the 6th of February 1864 Mr Bate wrote to 
Edward “ You will be glad to learn that your little 
specimen is 0;pk and that it has not been 

found previously m Bntam I have reconsidered the 
httle Hyperia, and think that you are right ; your re- 
marks convince me that my first opinion was the 
more correct You will therefore call it Eyperm 
Medusarwm” 

Mr Bate was then publislung m parts his work 
on The Sessile-eyed Crustacea He sent Edward 
the several parts as they appeared About the be- 
gmning of 1855 Mr Bate says “ You will soon get 
a new part of Crustacea, and then you will find that 
all my time and attention has been occupied with 
the Isopods So cfo try and look out for some of 
these, and leave the Amphipods alone for a little 
while” 

And agam " Please never apologise for wntmg 
to me about Hatural History We have now been 
such long correspondents, that unless I hear from you 
now and then, I begm to fancy myseK forgotten 
Your letters always give me pleasure The crustacean 
that you speak of is a Vibilia, the first taken in the 
British Islands Please let me know its habitat, and 
as much of its habits as you can.” 
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In tlie meantime Mr. Horraan -was appealing to 
liim for specimens of the Ecliinoderms, as lie "vras 
about to prepare a paper on the subject “ I want 
your aid,” he said ; “ I know you will kindly give it 
me The Uro/7iocs are extremely difficult, and I 
want specimens from as many parts of the coast as 
possible, of all varieties and sizes, and from all depths 
of water. Will you collect for me some from your 
neighbourhood, fixim young to the largest size of all 
you can meet with, keeping distmct those from the 
shore and those from the deep water ? It is important 
that they should be well preserved. . , Please get 
the specimens as soon as possible, and send them to 
me by rail.” 

Edward obeyed the behests of his several corre- 
spondents He searched the rock pools, fished with 
his bag-net along the shore, and found various new 
specimens, which he sent to his friends But he 
could not find the Echinodermata m deep water, for 
he had no means of reaching them. He had no boat, 
no dredging apparatus. Perhaps his correspond- 
ents forgot — ^perhaps they never knew — ^thathewas a 
poor hard-workmg man, labourmg at his trade durmg 
the day, with only a few hours in the early morning 
and a few hours at night, which he was able to employ 
m their service 

Not only did he work for his correspondents so 
industnously, but he also worked for others to whom 
they referred him. Thus Mr Norman desired him 
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to send his Sponges to Mr Bowerbank, and hia 
Ascidians to Mr. Alder of Newcastle, who were en- 
gaged m working up these subjects The investi- 
gators did not Icnow — for none of them ever saw 
him — ^that Edward had the greatest difficulty in 
earning money enough to maintain his large family. 
Sometimes, in fact, he was on the brink of starvation 
And yet he worked for his naturahst friends as wiU- 
mgly and as hardly, perhaps more hardly, than if he 
had been a gentleman of independent fortune 

When the Hi&twy of the Sessile-e^ed Gmstacea 
came out, the assistance which had been rendered by 
Edward to Mr Bate was fully and generously ac- 
knowledged Let any one look ovei the book, and he 
will find of how much service Edward was to Mr 
Bate while he was preparmg the work for pubhca- 
tion Mr Bate frequently speaks of Edward as " oiu 
valued, able, and close observer” In addition to the 
references to Edward already mentioned, we may 
subjom the foUowmg In speaking of the Lyswimssa 
longicornus, Mr Bate says that it “has been for- 
warded to him by that obhgmg and mdefatigable 
naturahst, Mr Edward of Banff,” that his only spe- 
cimen of Anonyx olestis has been sent to him by Mr 
Edward , that the PJu>xus Holbelh has been sent to 
bun from Banff “ by that indefatigable lover of nature. 
Ml Edwaid that the species of Daminmcorripressa 
was first taken by Mr Edward at the entrance to the 
Moray Firth, that the first species of the Callwpe 
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Ossiani Imd been received from Mr Edward, “from 
which specimen the original description in tlie cata^ 
logue in the British Museum has been diawm up” 
"Mr Bate also stated that he only knew of the genus 
Eunsus through an imperfect specimen which had 
been taken by ^Ir Edward in the ^loray Eirtli, “the 
first and only Bntish lepresentative of the genus that 
we have seen” So too with the genus Protomedia, 
of which “only two specimens weie collected at Banff 
by jMt Edw ard " A moiety w as obtamed of the first 
species, which was called Protomedia Jdrsutimana 
In the second case, the entire Ci ustacean w'as obtained, 
of which Mr. Bate made a draw mg and descnption, 
and he named it Proiomedta “m complimeni; 

to Mr Adam White, author of a popular history of 
the Bntish Cnistacea ” Only a smgle specimen of 
the Crahppxis temnpes w’as sent him by Mr. Edw aid, 
w ho knew nothmg of its habits Mr Bate also stated 
that he “had only seen three specimens of the PJioaruo 
fusticaudatus, which were discovered by his valued 
correspondent, IMr Edwaid of Banff, attached to the 
brachiffi of the common Soldiei Crab ” 

Besides these discoveries, Edwaid found an im- 
mense vanety of Crustaceans of other orders in the 
Moray Eirth, which had never been found before 
Some of these were new to Britain, some of them new 
to science But we will not bewilder the leader by 
introduemg the jaw -breaking names of the newly-dis- 
covered Crustaceans We have thought it light, how- 

T 
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ever, to mention a few of those introduced in Messrs 
Bate and Westwood’s History of tlie Scmle-eyed 
Gntstacea, for the purpose of confirmmg the state- 
ments which we have made as to the mdefatigahle 
enthusiasm of Edward in the pursuit of Natural His- 
tory It must also he mentioned that the Sessile- 
eyed Crustacea constitute only a smgle order, and 
that on the one side of them there are the Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea and on the other the Entomostraceous 
Crustacea 

There is one point, however, that must he referred 
to before we conclude this heavy chapter The im- 
pression prevailed at one time that the Hyperndse 
were parasites of the Medusa or Jelly Eish In 1862 
Mr Bate acknowledged the receipt of a Crustacean, 
which he denommated Hypena medusarum He 
said, “ If I am correct, this is the first time that I 
have known it as British ” In a subsequent letter 
(23d December 1863), Mr Bate said, " It is an inte- 
resting circumstance that you should have found the 
Hypena and Lestngonus free on the shore , masmuch 
as they have previously only been known as inhabit- 
ants of the floatmg Medusa I wish you would direct 
your attention further to the subject . . Htmt and 

be successful ” 

The Eev ^Ir Norman also commumcated with 
Edward about the same time, and mformed him 
“ that the Atylus is not a paiasitical species, though 
there are some Crustacea (Hypena) which are para 
sitical upon Medusa. 
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Upon further investigation, Edward came to the 
conclusion that the Hj'peiia is no more the parasite of 
the Medusa, because it is sometimes found upon it, — 
than a crow is the parasite of a tree because it some- 
times b’ghts upon it As Edward’s name was now 
frequently quoted in matters of Zoology, he thought 
that it might be of some use to give the lesults of his 
observations to the world on the subject Hence the 
appearance of liis “Stray Hotes on some of the 
Smaller Crustaceans,” wliich shortly after appeared 
m the Journal of the Linnean Society 

It IS probable that the facts m that paper, as stated 
by Edward, had some influence on the minds of Pro- 
fessor Westwood and Mj Spence Bate ; as Sypcria 
mcdv^arum does not appear in their list of Sessile- 
eyed Crustacea, the last part of which was published 
at the end of 1868 

To give an idea of the indefatigable industrj' of 
Edward in his researches among the Crustaceans, it 
may be mentioned, that of 294 found in the Moray 
Firth, not fewer than iwerity-six nm sptcxcs were 
added by Edward himself * 


• Lumeon Society's Journal {Zoology), vol ix pp 148-r. 
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DISCOVERIES AMONGST ZOOPHYTES, 
MOLLUSCS, AND FISHES. 

At the same tune that Edward was occupied in 
searching out new species of Crustaceans for Mr 
Spence Bate and Mr. Honnan, he was also collectmg 
marme objects for other naturalists He found 
numerous Star-fish, Zoophytes, Molluscs, and Sponges, 
which he sent to his naturalist correspondents to be 
named 

Edward always endeavoured to bnng home the 
fishes, crustaceans, and other sea objects that he cap- 
tured, alive , for the purpose of watchmg their man- 
ners and habits He had always plenty of dishes 
m readiness, filled with sea-water, — some having 
sand on the bottom, some mud, some bits of gravel, 
and others bits of rock, — the latter bemg covered 
with Algae or Zoophytes Into one of these vessels 
he would put his living specimens, in order that he 
might watch and learn something of their various 
characteristics Some of his observations were pub- 
hshed in the Zoologist, and were regarded as highly 
Interesting , many of them bemg new to science 
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This could hardly have been otherwise, for it was 
lus habit, first to obscnc, and then to kill He never 
had any mercenaij’^ object in view in wandenng 
about with lus gun and his traps , he only desired 
to obtain knowledge , and what he observed he told 
as plainly and clearly as he could, without knowing 
whether his observations had been printed before 
or not He only regretted that he had So httle 
tune to publish his descriptions of the habits of 
animals, fishes, and crustaceans 

One of Edward’s most delightful studies was that 
of the Star-fish He published an article on the sub- 
ject in the Zoologist His object m domg so, he said, 
was to induce others to employ their spare time in 
discovering the Star-fishes found along the Banffshire 
coast, and to make them pubhcly known “ If this,” 
said he, " were done generally throughout the coun- 
try, we might, ere long, be able to form something 
like an adeq[uate notion of what we really do possess , 
but until that be done, we cannot expect to arrive at 
anything like a perfect idea of what our British Eauna 
consists of, or where the objects are to be found. Let 
Haturahsts then, and observers of Nature everywhere, 
look to and note this, that all who can may reap the 
benefit” 

Edward was as enthusiastic about the Star-fish as 
he was about any other form of animated bemg He 
would allow none of them to be called " common ” 
They were all worthy of the most minute investiga- 
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tion ; and also worthy of the deepest admuation. Of 
the Daisy Brittle Stars {Ophiocoma hellts) he says 
" They are the most beautiful of this beautiful tribe 
which I have ever seen Their disks differ consider- 
ably from the Star-fishes ordinarily met with, bemg 
of a pyramidal or conical form, sometimes resemblmg 
the well-known shell TrocJms iurmdm In colour, 
they are bke the finest vanegated pohshed mahogany , 
them disks exhibiting the most beautiful carved 
work The rays are short in proportion to the size 
of the disk — strong, and closely beset with short, 
thick, hard spmes I may add that the specimens I 
allude to, were procured from that heterogeneous re- 
pository of manne objects, the stomach of a cod, 
which was taken about thirteen miles out at sea" 
Edward’s children also helped him to piocure 
Star-fishes “ I remember,” he says, " my young fnend 
Maggie, and three of her sisters, once bringing me a 
large cargo of the Granulated Bnttle Star {OjpTm- 
coma granidata ) — ^nearly two hundred of them, which 
they had gathered up where the fishermen clean their 
lines I remember bemg particularly struck with the 
numerous and bnUiant colours displayed by the cargo, 
exhibitmg, as they did, all those tints — ^perhaps more 
than it is possible to name — ^from the bnghtest scar- 
let down to the deepest black, scarcely two bemg 
alike Them disks, too, were remarkably vaned, 
some were of a perfect oval, whilst others were pent- 
angular, some were flat, whilst others were m a 
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measure pyramidal, and wliat, m truth, may he 
termed triangular m form ” 

Of all his daughters, Maggie seems to have been 
the most helpful She went down to Gardenston to 
obtain the refuse from the fishermen’s lines, to collect 
fish, Crustacea, and such like, and send them home to 
her father by the earner She sometimes accom- 
pamed him along the coast as far as Fraseiburgh and 
Peteihead. One evening, while Edward was partak- 
ing of his evening meal, Maggie entered and accosted 
lum joyfully — “ Father, I’ve got a new Star-fish f ye, 
wi’ sax legs'” “I hope so, Maggie,” he answered, 
"but I doubt it” After he had finished his 
supper, he said, '* Now, Maggie, let ’s see this prodigy 
of yours” After lookmg at it, "Just as I thought, 
Maggie,” said he, "it’s not a new species — ^it’s only an 
OpTitocoma Balhz, but rather a peculiar one in its way, 
having, as you said, ‘ sax legs ’ instead of five ” 

Of the Eosy-Feather Star {Gomatula roseacea ) — 
which Edward had long been searchmg for, and at last 
found — ^he says “ What a pretty creature ' but how 
brittle ' and oh, how beautiful ' Does any one won- 
der, as I used to do, when he hears of a stone-hlj’- or 
of a lily-star, as applied to this genus 7 Then let him 
get a sight of a Cnnoid-star, and sure I am that his 
surprise will give place to admiration. And how 
curious' It was once supposed to have been the 
‘ most numerous of the ocean’s inhabitants,’ whereas 
now them are only about a dozen kinds to be found 
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alive, — one only in the British seas, and that hut 
rarely met with. Well, I am proud to he able to 
record its occurrence on the Banffshire coast The 
specimen I allude to, was taken from the stomach of 
a cod” 

But still more wonderful is that rare species, the 
Great Sea-Cucumher {Gucumaria frondosd), the kmg 
of the Holothunadae family, found on the Banff- 
shire coast Edward’s specimen was brought up on 
the fishermen’s lines “When at rest,” he says, “it 
is fully sixteen mches long It is of a very deep 
purple on aU except the under side, which is greyish 
It is a most wonderful, and at the same time a most 
interestmg animal What strange forms and curious 
shapes it assumes at will » How it seems bke a pear, 
and again like a large purse or long puddmg Some- 
times it has the appearance of two monster potatoes 
joined endways, — from which it diverges mto a smgle 
bulb, with no suckers visible , and agam it looks as 
long as my arm, rough and warty-lookmg Its ten- 
tacula too, how ounous they are' Simple to appear- 
ance, yet how complete and how beautiful withaL 
What strange forms and what beauteous creatures 
and mconceivable thmgs there are m the ocean’s 
depths ' What a pity it is that we cannot traverse 
its hidden fields and explore its untrodden caverns ' ” 

Edward found numerous Zoophytes along the 
coast, which excited his admiration almost as much 
as the Star-fish Of one species, called “ dead-men’s 
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paps, sea-fingers, etc” {Alcyomum dtgilatum), lie says, 
“It is frequently brougM asliore by the fishermen, 
attached to shells and stones It is cunous to observe 
the strange and fantastic forms which these creatures 
at tunes assume They are loathed by the generahiy 
of people when found on the sands But weie they 
to he seen m their propei element, with the heautifal 
leaf-hke tentacula of the httle polyps, thousands 
of which compose the hving mass, these feelings of 
loathing would give place to wonder and delight. 
Touch one of those polyps, and it instantly contracts 
and withdiaws its tentacles, while the others continue 
their movements But touch them again and agam, 
and they will shrmk and hide themselves m their 
fleshy home, which becomes greatly reduced in hulk. 
Wait a httle, and you will observe the pap assume 
its natural size, and the surface will appear roughish 
and covered vuth small protuberances From these 
aspenties the numerous polyps may now he noticed, 
slowly, and almost imperceptibly, emerging one by 
one, and havmg gamed a sufficient height, their 
slender and fiagile arms, or tentacula, will also be 
observed cautiously expandmg, which, when nearly 
fully developed, gives to the whole mass the en- 
chanting appearance of a bouquet of flowers of the 
richest dye, or of a gaudy-coloured wreath of beauti- 
ful and dehcate blossoms, combmed m one cluster, 
enough to excite wonder and admiration even m 
the dullest mmd.” 
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Without following Edward farther m his descri]!- 
tion of the Zoophytes, we may proceed to state that 
he was for some time engaged in collecting MoUuscs 
for ]\!lj Alder of Newcastle, who was engaged in 
wntmg a paper on the subject Havmg observed 
the great number of Tumcata, or acephalous Mol- 
luscs, found upon the fishermen’s Imes, Edward pro- 
ceeded to collect and examme these lower produc- 
tions of manne life As usual, he wished to have 
them named, and he sent a large number of specimens 
to Mr Alder for the purpose Some of Mr Alder’s 
letters have been preserved, from which a few extracts 
are subjomed — 

“ I have received yours of the 16th mst (October 
1864), and also two parcels of Ascidians I shall he 
most happy to receive and name for you any Tumcata 
you may send Our communications may he mutu- 
ally advantageous, as I should like to have informa- 
tion concermng the Tumcata of your coast, being 
engaged upon a work on the British species In the 
first parcel that came, I could only find one specimen, 
though you mention parts of two or three It was, I 
tlunk, a BotryUida encrustmg the stem of a seaweed, 
but of what species I cannot say In the second par- 
cel, received this mormng, there is apiece of i cptocZiTiwm 
•punctatiim, and also part of an ALSCidian which appears 
to he A parallelogramma The BotryUida are very 
difficult to distmgmsh unless they are quite fresh 1 
have never heard of Apltdvum lobaium, being found 
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m tlus coimtry It is a Eed Sea and Mediter- 
ranean species . I am much ohhged to my friend 
Mr Norman for recommending yon to send specimens 
to me, and I shall be glad to hear from yon again ” 

The specimen of Aplid/mm, Idbatum "which Edward 
sent to hlr Alder, was cast ashore at Banff, thongh 
its usnal habitat is the Indian Ocean, the Eed Sea, 
and the Mediterranean 

In a future letter Sir Alder says “1 received 
your box contaimng a specimen of Ascidia sordidu 
(young), and also a Zoophyte, the Alcyomdium gdah- 
nosum, for which accept my thanhs I see that you 
have been very successful in discovermg small fish 
Your account of them is very interesting. I wish 
any one on our coast would pay attention to these 
things, but we have no one hvmg permanently on 
the coast that cares anything about Natural Histoiy ” 

Edward afterwards discovered a fine specimen of 
the Onydwtmtlm Barthngiz or Batikm, It was the 
first met with m Britam, — the range of the species 
bemg said to be from Norway to the Cape and 
Indian Ocean THus specimen was found on the 
beach betwixt the mouth of the nver Deveion and 
the town of Macduff Doubtless many other speci- 
mens of this and other marme animals had been cast 
upon the beach before, but no one had taken the 
trouble to look for or observe them Many, also, of 
the fishes and marme objects which Edward was the 
first to discover, had probably been hauntmg the 
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Moray Firth for hundreds or thousands' of years, hut 
science had not yet been born in the district, and 
there were none who had the seeing eye and the 
observant faculties of our Banffshire ITaturalist 
Edward also discovered a specimen of the Lepto- 
clvmim pvnctatum which had been thrown on shore 
during a severe storm It was of a most beautiful 
greenish colour, vanegated with steel blue This 
specimen he sent to Mr Alder, who answered him m 
the followmg letter — “ The Ascidian which you have 
sent me is a Leptochnum, and may probably be a new 
species There are few of that genus with star-shaped 
calcareous crystals embedded in them The speciesthat 
you have sent has the star-shaped crystals, and differs in 
colour from any I have seen, bemg of a greemsh-blue 
colour I put it mto water to moisten it after it came, 
and it stained the water of a blue colour I presume, 
therefore, that it would be of that colour when fresh. 
It seems, from the seaweed to which it is attached, 
to be a httoral species I shall be glad of any other 
information which you can give me about it ” 

This was the last letter Edward received from Mr 
Alder As he was about to send off another large 
cargo of Tumcata to ITewcastle, contammg three new 
species, he received notice of Mr Alder’s sudden 
death , and knowmg of no other person who could 
name his Ascidians, he ceased coUectmg them , 
although there is still a nch field for students of 
Mollusca along the Banffehire coast " It is young, 
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ardent, and devoted workers,” said Edward, “ that are 
wanted to bring such things to light” 

We next proceed to mention Edward’s researches 
as to new fishes Having discoveied a specimen of 
Drummond’s Echiodon — the first that had ever been 
found in the Eirth, — ^Edward puhhshed an account of 
it m the Zoologist for Apnl 1863, and offered to afford 
Haturahsts the opportumty of examining it The 
article came under the notice of Mr Jonathan Couch, 
of Polperro, in Cornwall, who was then engaged in 
writing his celebrated work on British Fishes, and 
he entered into a correspondence with Edward on the 
subject The fiist letter that Mr Couch wrote to 
Edward did not reach him It was returned to Pol- 
perro Banff seems not to have been known at the 
General Post Office. Another letter, with B” 
added, reached its addiess lulr Couch requested 
an inspection of the cunous fish, together with an 
account of its exact colour when fresh fiom the sea, 
and also the particular cucumstances, of weather 
or otherwise, under which so large a number of 
the fishes had been taken The mformation asked 
for, was at once furnished by Edward. Dr. Gray 
also requested a specimen for the British Museum, 
which was forwarded to London 

Now that Edward had found another opening for 
his discoveries, he proceeded to send numeious new 
specimens of fish for Mr Couch’s identification Mr. 
Couch havmg mformed him that he was then em 
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ployed upon the Wrasses, Edward immediately began 
to search for Wrasses, and shortly after he despatched 
numbers of them to Polperro Among the specimens 
of Wrass (],dbrus) which Edward sent to Mr Couch, 
there was one which Cuvier described as bemg found 
only in New Guinea, on the farther side of the 
world "And yet,” said Mr Couch, after examining 
the fish, “I cannot suppose that fishes from New 
Guinea can have visited you.” The finding of this 
fish at New Guinea and at the Moray Eirth furnished 
only another illustration of the scarcity of observers 
in Natural History ; for it must certainly, hke most 
other species, have existed m numerous other parts 
of the world besides these 

In descnbmg his httle fish, Edward says 
“Although I cannot say much of importance con- 
cerning the traits of our little friend, stiU there is 
one which cannot be passed over in silence It is 
this — on coming out of the water after I took the 
pnze, I had occasion to lay it down upon the sand 
until a bottle was prepared for its reception and 
exclusive us^ as I was anxious to take it home 
ahve, so that I imght see and learn as much of its 
habits as possible Whilst thus employed, I was 
rather surprised at seemg it fi:eq[uently leap several 
inches at a tune Thmkmg that the damp sand 
might have in some way or other aided the operation, 
when I got home I placed it on a dry board to see how 
it would perform there. It did just the same. Away 
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it jumped, jump after jump, until I was fully satis- 
fied that there was no difference as to place ; after 
which I put him agam into his little aquanum I 
now observed, however, that the tail, which is pretty 
large, was the chief and most important object used 
The head and shoulders were first raised a little, and 
then, by a doubling of the tail, which acted as a kind 
of spring, the animal was, by a slight jerk, enabled to 
raise and propel itself forward, or to either side, and 
not unfrequently right over. In the water, too, when 
touched with anything, instead of swimmmg away as 
fish generally do, it merely leaped or jerked to one 
side in order to avoid the annoyance I am not 
exactly aware whether this gjnnnastic performance 
is a common propensitj’’ with this family of fishes or 
not, but it was so with this specimen ” 

After further observations, Edward came to the 
conclusion that these little fishes were inhabitants 
of our own seas, but that they differed from those 
which Cuvier had described He was of opinion that, 
from the differences which he had observed between 
the true Wrasses and the fish m question, it might 
yet be necessary, after further investigation, to place 
it m a nm or snih-gmvA In that case a portion of 
the name would require to be changed, and until then, 
Edward held that its name should be the "hHcro- 
scopical Wrasse of the Moray Eirth ” 

Another batch of little fishes which Edward sent 
to IMr. Couch led to an inlerestmg correspondence 
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Edward no sooner found an opening for further woik 
on the sea-shore, than he went mto it with enthusiasm. 
As Mr Couch was approaching the conclusion of 
his work, Edward seemed to become more energetic 
than before Thus Mr Couch had written out 
and sent off his history and description of the 
Echiodon to be prmted, before he knew of Edward’s 
discovery And now there arrived from Banff 
another batch of specimens, conta ining a little fish, 
which Mr Couch declared to be a new species, 
and even a new genus At first he supposed it 
to be the Mackerel Midge, but after a careful 
examination, he declared it to be entirely new. Mr 
Couch concluded his letter, contaimng his views as 
to the new fish, with these words — "You will per- 
ceive that I set a great value on your commumca- 
tions, and I shall take care to acknowledge them when 
I speak of these different species ” 

Edward, m his reply to Couch, observed “ I was 
aware that the new fish was not the Mackerel Midge, 
for I have exammed it But this is afar more splen- 
did species , m fact, its colours and resplendence equal, 
if they do not excel, those of the pretty Argentme 
The one I sent you first, I kept alive for two days 
It was one of the most restless and watchful fisbps I 
had ever seen. I took it with a small hand-net, 
which I use for taking the smaller crustaceans I 
only took one at first , but a few days after, I took 
several together I also found some cast ashore on 
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the sands Those that I send now aie old and young 
There is a little thing just out of the egg , it has the 
ovaiy sac still attached Be land enough, when you 
write me, to let me know the name of the fish ” 

In replymg to Edward, Couch said " Tour last 
box has reached me, with its contents in good order, 
for which I heartily thank yon. I have already writ- 
ten an account of the fish. My mtention is to give 
it the name of Gcniclvia Thompsom, and as I shall 
particularly refer to you, I think it may prove to 
your advantage to obtain as many specimens as pos- 
sible, to answer any demands that may be made upon 
you. . The reason why I have not answered 
you sooner is, that I have been much distressed by 
the loss of my eldest son — ^an eminent surgeon, living 
at Penzance, in attendance on whom I was at that 
town for a fortmght He was eminent in many de- 
partments of science, and was only forly-six years of 
age when he died. You may judge from this, that I 
have had but httle disposition to active exertion for 
some time past I submit, as he was able to do, to 
the will of God, but there is difficulty m saymg from 
the heart, ‘His will be done’” 

Edward discovered the above new fish m May 
1863 After a few weeks, it disappeared from the 
coast, and nothing further was seen of it until the 
foUowmg May, when Edward took a few specimens 
It disappeared again, and reappeared towards the end 
of August “ As this,” he says, “ was a iucKy chance 
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and one not to be lost, I took a considerable number, 
not witb the intention of destroying the beautiful 
little creatures — as beautiful they truly are, — ^but for 
the purpose of ascertaining how they now stood as to 
size Being satisfied as to this, I committed the most 
of them again to their native element, and nght glad 
they were to be set once more at hberty I found 
that, although late in the season, they had not in any 
way increased m bulk, as compared with those which 
were taken in spring From this important and op- 
portune circumstance, too, it is now my firm and 
decided behef that their average length does not ex- 
ceed an mch. It would seem that they are a deep- 
water fish, and, herrmg-like, only visit the shore 
occasionally Like that fish, too, they are greganous 
— that IS, they go in small shoals They seem to be 
about the fleetest, most active, and most vigilant of 
the finny tnbes Besides what I observed in the sea 
itself, I kept a number of them ahve, placed m the 
window before me when at worl^ so that I had both 
the pleasure as well as the satisfaction of observmg 
their habits at my leisure , and I was well repaid for 
my time and patience ” 

So soon as this discovery became known to the 
scientific world, numerous inqmnes were made to 
Edward for specimens of the "ITew Eish,” and 
amongst others. Dr Gray sent for some specimens 
for the Home Department of the Bntish Museum 

Edward continued to ply Mr Couch with new 
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species of fisli On the 5th September 1864, he said 
“I herewith send you another small fish, which I 
hope you will give me your opinion upon at your 
leisuie I freely confess that I am at a loss about it 
Although small, it is so well propoitioned in every 
respect, so firm, and so compact, that I cannot heheve 
it to be a young specimen I took it about a fort- 
night smce, m a smaD shoal of Thompson’s Midge , 
and though I have been netting each day since then, 
I have not yet met with another” 

Sir. Couch was equally at a loss with Edward 
At first he said, “ It appears to be a Wrass labriis, 
but it IS not exactly like any of the known lands ” 
In his next letter he said, " I think your little fish 
IS the young of the Hock Goby ” This did not satisfy 
Edward He answered that “ the fish, though little, 
was a full-grown fish , and that it might possibly be 
one of Thompson’s Inshfish” “ Ho,” replied Couch ; 
“it will be plain to you that it is not Irish from Mr 
Thompson’s own description,” which he then gave 
At last he thought it to be “ the true Mackerel Midge.” 
He examined the little fish again, and finally came to 
the conclusion that it was a long-lost fish — Mon- 
tagu’s Midge, or the Silvery Gade 

Colonel George Montagu was an old soldier and 
sportsman, who had flourished ui Devonshire some 
seventy years before Livmg in the country and by 
the sea-shore, his attention was diiected to the pursuit 
of Natural History At first it was his hobby, and 
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then ithecame his study He ohsexved birds carefully , 
this was natural to him as a sportsman He pub- 
lished an Ornithological Dictionaiy of British Birds 
But his range of study broadened. The sea-shore 
always presents a great attraction for Naturalists 
The sea is a wonderful nursery of nature The 
creatures that hve in and upon it are so utterly 
different from those which we meet with by land 
Then, everything connected with the ocean is full of 
wonder 

Colonel Montagu was an extraordmaiy obseiver 
He was a man who possessed the seeing eye He 
forgot nothing that he once clearly saw He was 
one of the best Naturalists, so far as logical acumen 
and earnest research were concerned, that England 
has ever seen The late Professor Forbes said of him 
that “ had he been educated a physiologist, and made 
the study of Nature his aim and not his amusement, 
his would have been one of the greatest names in the 
whole range of British science There is no question 
about the identity of any animal that Montagu de- 
scribed . He was a forward-looking philoso- 

pher , he spoke of every creature as if one exceedmg 
hke it, and yet different from it, would be washed up 
by the waves next tide Consequently his descrip- 
tions are permanent ” We might also say of Edward, 
that although comparatively uneducated, he possessed 
precisely the same qualities of observmg and seeing 
Nothing that once came under his eyes was forgotten. 
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He remembered, and could describe fluently and 
vividly, the form, habits, and habitats of the immense 
varietj’’ of animals that came under his observation 
How, this Colonel Montagu had in 1808 discovered 
on the shore of South Devonslure the same Midge 
that Edward rediscovered in 1864 on the shore of 
the Moray Firth. Colonel Montagu had cleaily and 
distinctly described the fish in the second volume 
of the Mm.oxrs of tlvc JFcmenan Natural Eistoiy 
Society, but he had not given any figure of it He 
named it the Silvery Gade (Gadus arycntcolus) The 
Colonel passed away, and with him all further notice 
of his fish It was never again observed until, fifty- 
six years later, it was rediscovered by Edward. 
Future writers on British fishes ignored it They 
believed that Colonel Montagu had been mistaken, 
and had merely described the young of some species 
already known Even Mr Couch, the most accom- 
phshed ichthyologist of his time, had swept it out of 
his list of Bntish fishes But Montagu was too 
close an obseiver to be mistaken As Professor 
Foibes had said of him — "There is no question about 
the identity of any animal that he described , conse- 
quently his descriptions are permanent” 

Hence the surprise of Mr. Couch on receiving fiom 
Edward the identical fish that had so long been lost 
“ There is one of your little fishes,” he said in his 
reply to Edward’s letter, "that I am satisfied about, 
and the history of which is a matter of much inte- 
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rest You aie well acquainted witli the little 3Mac- 
kerel Midge, first made known by myself, and which 
has been denominated OoucIvm glauca by Thompson 
But previously to this. Colonel Montagu had pub- 
hshed an account of a species much like it, hut dif- 
fenng in having only two barbels on the snout It 
does not appear that any figure was given, but he 
speaks of them as occurrmg in Devonshire, where he 
hved No one has seen a fish which answers to his 
descnption since that time — suppose more than 
fifty years ago , and it has been judged that some 
mistake was made, especially as he never gave a 
notice of the Midge with four barbels Yet Mon- 
tagu was a good Naturahst, and a correct observer 
He calls lus fish Silvery Gade , for he wrote before 
Cuvier made these fishes mto a new genus, termed 
MoteUa But your fish answers closely to Montagu’s 
lost fish "When I inform you that Montagu gives 
the numbei of rays in the fins, you may judge how 
closely he exammed this fish. When my S%st(yry of 
British Fishes is ended, I intend to give a few as a 
supplement, and as ascertained too late to faU into 
the regular order This httle fish wiU find a place 
there, when I shall take care to mention your name 
as its rediscoverer” 

In a notice which Edward afterwards gave of the 
fish he observed . “ I may mention that this genus of 
little fishes, designated with the appellation of Midges 
&om their small size, and containing three species. 
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are now authentically known to be inhabitants of the 
Moray Tirth, aU three, both young and old of each, 
having been procured heie, — a circumstance which 
perhaps can he said of no other single district hut 
our own This, not so much for the lack of the fish 
themselves, as from the want of scarchas for these 
things , for we cannot allow ourselves to think for a 
single moment, that they could he found m so widdy 
distant locahties as Cornwall, Belfast, Devon, and 
here, and not he met with at intermediate places 
Such a thing appears to me to he one of those affairs 
called tmpossibthiics Let those then who live on 
the coast, and have time and a mind for these thmgs, 
or whether they ha-s e time or not, if they have the 
Will, — let such, I say, look better about them, and 
I doubt not but they uoU find many of these little 
gems, as well as other ranties of a similar and kmdred 
nature ” 

Edwaid had not yet finished his discovery of 
Midges m the Moray Krth In Hovemher 1865 he 
sent to hir Couch a specimen of a httle fish which 
he had caught, and which seemed quite new to him 
^Ir Couch rephed that it was not only new to him, 
but new to science. Mr Couch expressed his regret 
that the Midge "had come too late to find a place by 
the side of its near relation, Montagu’s Midge, m Ins 
work, the last numbei of uhich had just been puh- 
hshed.” He also added "As your httle fish is cer- 
tainly new, I have thought ot sending an account of it 
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to the Linnean Society, m wliicli case I sliotild tlunk 
it only a piece of justice to affix your name to it” 
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Mr Couch, accordingly jirepared a paper for the 
Linnean Society,* in •vvluch he embodied Edward’s 
descnption of the fish, and of its habits and habitat 
He also attached to it the name of Edward’s Midge, 
OoTicJiia Edxoardii In the course of Mr. Couch’s 
papei, he says — 

“ Long before the discovery of the Mackerel Midge as 
a separate species, an account had been given by Colonel 
Montagu of a kindred fish, which he supposed to be common 
to the coast of Devonshire, and which he desciibed ns being 
distinguished by the possession of a pair only of the frontal 
barbs , and yet for more than half a centuiy this species 
of Midge had 'remained in obscunty, imtil it was again 
brought to light by the diligent and acute observation of Mr 
Thomas Edn ard of Banff, who found it in some abundance in 
the Moray Firth, and kindly supplied the writer with ex- 
amples, which enabled him to give an account of it, with a 
figure, in the concluding portion of the fourth volume of his 
Histoiy of the Fishes of the British Islands The five-bearded 
species had been already represented in a coloured figuie m 
the third volume of the same book, as also in Mr Yarrell’s 
weU-laioun volumes But a vacaiic}’- still existed ni the 
analogy between the species of the neaily allied genera 


* linnean Soeiely’s Journal , “Zoologj,” lol i\ p Z8 
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MoteUa nnd Couchia , and it is tins, again, wo are able to 
supply tlirongli tbe porsevenng diligence of Mr Edvard, 
vliosQ intelligence enabled him to detect the eMstence of 
another species, and vhose kmdness has, with an example, 
communicated matcnals vhich enable the wnter to produce, 
Mitli a satisfactory likeness, a soinevhat extended notice of 
its actions, the latter of vhich will be desenbed, as for ns can 
be, m this attentive observer’s own words The length of 
the example from vhicli my notes were taken is an inch and 
fii e-cighths , and os half a doren others were about the same 
size. It may be judged to be their usual magnitude, ns it does 
not differ much also from that of G glauca and 0 Montagm, 
Compared inth the latter, its shape is more slender, the 
pectoral fin rather more lengthened nnd pointed, the vential 
fins longer and slender, the cilia on the back, along the edge 
of the membrane, more extended, appnicntly more numerous, 
^ nnd very fine , barb on the lower jaw long } but vhat espe- 
cially marks this little fish as distinct from the other species 
IS, that, besides the pair of barbs in front of tbe head, there 
IS a single one of niiicli larger size m front of the upper lip, 
and which points directly foruaid with a shght inclination 
downvaid, thus analogically answering to the middle barb 
that projects fiom the snout of the four-bearded Eockling 
{MoleUa cimhria) It is probable that there are teeth in the 
javs, but they can scarcely be seen, nnd there is a row of 
pores along each border of the superior maxillaiy bone 
Some further particulars of this fish I prefer to give in the 
words of its discoverer, who desenbes its colour as a beautiful 
deep green along the back when caught, the sides brilliantly 
white, but when it reached me, preserved in spirit, it was 
blue, with a tinge of the same along the lateral line In some 
examples in Mr Edward’s po'^scssion the colour on the back 
was a faint yellow', with a narrow' stnpe of bluish purple on 
the side, and in all of them the silvery hue of the lower por- 
tions of the body is found to rise nearer the back than in the 
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other species of this genus. The back also and head weie 
thickly covered with very small, dark, star-hke q)ots, which, 
together with two narrow yellow streaks extending from the 
top of the head, above tbe month, and divergmg to the eyes, 
had disappeared when subjected to my examination. Ins of 
the eye silveiy, the pupil bluish-green , the fins dull grey, as 
also the pair of barbs , but the single one on the lip at its 
root is almost of as deep a colour as the top of the head and 
back. 

“ I regard it as no other than an act of justice to the 
discoverer of this fish to assign to it the name of Edward’s 
Midge {Oouehm Edwardti), of which the specific character is 
sufficiently obvious ” 

Mr Edward followed tip tins paper by a fuller 
description of the Midge, after he bad had an oppor- 
tunity of observing a much larger number of speci- 
mens* 

It IS scarcely necessary to describe at length the 
large number of new fishes belongmg to the Moray 
Firth which Edward for the first time recognised and 
described For mstance, the Bonito, the T unny — 
fishes for the most part found m the Mediterranean, 
— ^the Pilot-fish, the Bear-fish, the Short Sun-fish, 
the Bald-fish, the Scald-fish, and several species of 
Sharks Strange fishes such as these had occasion- 
ally been found before , but Edward never missed 
the opportunify of carefully observing them and 
describing their habits, sometimes in the Zoologist 

* “A few additional Particulars regarding Oouchia Edwardtx, 
By Thomas Edward, A L S " Innnean Society’s Journal, “Zoo- 
logy,” vol x. 
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and the Naturalist, and at other tunes in the 
Banffshire Join nal He also endeavoured to secure 
as many specunens as possible for the Banff Museum, 
of which he was curator 

When Edward mformed Mr Couch of the strug- 
gles and difficulties he had to encounter in the 
formation of a museum, the latter replied “ I can 
sympathise with you, with a snule, at your annoy- 
ances and disappomtments as regards your attempts 
at a museum , but a real love of nature, and even a 
wish for anythmg beyond a very slight acquamtance 
with it, are rare , and can scarcely be mfused into 
any one not naturally endued with so great a bless- 
mg With your museum there ought to be a col- 
lection of books on Hatural History What 

you say about the new Midge remmds me of what 
occurred when I first announced the discovery of the 
Mackerel Midge A paper on it was read before the 
Lmnean Somely, but they hesitated to pubhsh it — 
thinkmg, I believe, as m the present case — ^that the 
fish was a young condition of some other known 
species . . There is much m the internal structure 
of fishes that is not known generally, but which can 
only be ascertained by dissection. In fact, the nches 
of nature are inexhaustible , but if we cannot dis- 
cover all, theie is no reason why we should not 
continue our search after more of them The most 
onsatisfactoiy part of the subject is, to find how 
greatly m some instances our best authorities 
mistaken.” 


are 
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The ■works of Mr Couch and Mr Spence Bate 
being now published, and both of these gentlemen 
having been so much indebted to the investigations 
of Edward, it occurred to both of them to endeavour 
to get him elected an Associate of the Lmnean Society, 
as a reward for his labours Mr Couch, in his letter 
to Edward of the 1st November 1865, says “ There 
is another thing which I think worthy of your notice , 
for, as the world goes, honour is of some value , and 
the honour I refer to is of intrmsic value, at the same 
time that it will cost you nothing In the Lmnean 
Society there is a company of Associates (ALS) 
limited to thirty , but at this time I thmk there are 
no more than twenty-eight These Associates are 
entitled to several pn-vileges m the society , and in 
order to be elected, it is necessary to obtam the 
recommendation of at least three of the Eellows, 
which I suppose you can procure I shall feel a 
pleasure m signmg the necessary apphcation, and, if 
apphed to, I have no doubt Dr Gray will do the 
same” 

Mr Bate warmly concurred m the proposal The 
apphcation was drawn up, signed, and sent to the 
Lmnean Society Dr Gray was of opimon that a 
similar apphcation should have been made to the 
Zoological Society for Edward’s admission as an As- 
sociate But this does not seem to have been done 
At length the day of the election arrived, and on the 
6th of April 1866, Edward was unanimously elected 
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an Associate.* Sir Couch -wrote to congratulate Inm. 
Ho said " The number of Associates is now limited 
to a few, so that it is very difficult to get elected, 
but then it is a greater honoui ” 

It ne\er rains but it pours A few months later, 
Edward was unanimously admitted a member of the 
Aberdeen Hatural Hisloiy Society, at its monthly 
meeting, held in Marischal College ; and m March 
1867, he was furnished with the diploma of the 
Glasgow Natural History Society 

"But a prophet is not without honour, save m his 
oun countiy” Although Banff possessed an “Insti- 
tution for Science, Literature, and the Arts, and for 
the encouragement of native genius and talent,” the 
members did not even elect Edward an honorary 
member Tlie Linncan Society — perhaps the most 
distinguished Association of Naturalists in the world 
— had discovered Edward’s genius and talent, and 
elected him an Associate. But the scieniiiic men of 
Banff fought shy of the native shoemaker It may, 
however, be added, that the Banff Institution, find- 
ing no native nor any other genius and talent to en- 
courage, became defunct in 1875, and handed over 
their collection to the corporation, whose property 
it now IS 

* On looking over tlie records of the Linncnn Society, vie find 
that on the Ist of Fchniniy ISGC, Thomas Edward was proposed as 
an Associate by C Spence Bate, Jonathan Couch, A Hancock, W. 
N Brady, J E Gra},andM "W. Baird He was elected by ballot 
an the 5th of April 18CQ, 
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Edwaed had now been working for about ten yeais 
along the sea-shore — collecting Crustacea, MoUuscs, 
Eisb, and marine objects He had won bis honours, 
and lost bis health His medical attendant had often 
warned Inm to give up mght work, and avoid expo- 
sure of all lands But though Edward had given 
up mght work and partly recovered his health, he 
would not give up the study of Hature 

He was now, however, compelled to abandon it 
altogether* The doctor was caEed in agam, and 
found him utterly prostrate It was the old story — 
fever and sore throat, the results of exposure, and 
perhaps of msuf&cieut sustenance EQis iHtipsh was 
more senous now than it had been before In course 
of time, however, he recovered The doctor agam had 
a senous talk with him He even threatened bim 
with a lunatic asylum if he did not altogether aban- 
don his out-door researches 

* This must have been about the beginnmg of 1868 The last 
letter wbicb Edward received from Mr Spence Bate was dated the 
3d March 1868 In that letter Mr Bate referred to some speci 
mens of the Eisdados and Themisto which Edward had sent him 
about three months before The correspondence then ceased, 
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Wlien Edward was able to move about, be learned 
to bis unutterable gnef tbe truth, wbicb be would fain 
have concealed from bimself, that bis career was 
at an end as regarded bis further researches into tbe 
mystenes of nature Thoi^h bis mmd remamed as 
vigorous as ever, bis bodily constitution bad been 
seriously injured. He bad lost tbe elasticity of 
manhood, and never recovered it again 

Edward was so completely broken down, that he 
was in a great measure disabled from workmg at 
his trade What, then, was be to do® His doctor 
thought that it would be better for him to give up tbe 
trade of sboemakmg, and try something else He 
advised him to study electricity, with tbe view of 
setting up a galvanic battery He gave Edward books 
for tbe purpose of studying the subject But on con- 
sidermg tbe matter, Edward came to tbe conclusion 
that be did not know enough of tbe mechanism and 
economy of tbe human system to apply tbe power 
medicmaUy StiU tbe doctor urged him. Numerous 
patients came to him to be galvamsed, and be bad not 
time to attend to them bimself , he would send aU bis 
customers to Edward But Edward bad no desire to 
be a quack, and to pour galvanism, of wlucb be knew 
little, mto a body of which he knew less At length 
be came to the determination not to take up the 
system of treating disease by electrical methods * 

* Of the mischievous results of treatmg disease by eleotncity 
without medical knowledge, a remarkable instance is to be found 
la the Life of tlie Rev F W Robertson, Brighton. 
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He was next advised to obtain some situation in 
connection with Hatural Histoiy, — such, for mstance, 
as the curator of a museum He was already the 
curator of the Banff Museum, but the remuneration 
was almost nominal In 1852, he had been appomted 

I 

curator at a salary of two guineas a year After 
about twelve years’ service, his salary was mcreased 
to four guineas a year* Even that was but a 
nominal consideration Edward naturally desired to 
obtain some position with a salary sufficient to main- 
tain him But he possessed no influence, he was 
too shy to push himseK forward , he had no one to 
help him to obtain any situation , and he eventually 
gave it up as a hopeless project 

His attention was next turned to photography 
He obtamed a treatise on the subject , he read and 
studied it, and then he purchased chemicals and 
a camera. To obtam these, he agam drew upon his 
savings bank by sellmg another portion of his natu- 
ral History collection. He found the practice of 
photography veiy agreeable, and he was at length en- 
abled to take a very fair portrait But he found that 
really good portraits could not be taken except in 
a glass-wmdowed apartment provided for the purpose 
He had no such apartment, and he had not money 
enough to build one His portraits were taken in the 
open air Perhaps, too, he wanted that deftness of 

* The Museum uras haudcd over to ttc Corporation in 1866 
Edward’s salary was raised to ^613 13s It is now £16 , of wliicb 
£4 IS paid to an assistant 
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hand and dehcacy of treatment ^^hlch, had he been 
younger, he would more readily have mastered Foi, 
by this time, Edward was growing old and stiff- 
handed. Besides, there were other photographers in 
the town, better pro\uded with capital and maclnneiy, 
and it is scarcely to be wondered at if his trade in 
photographic pictures should have been but small 
Yet some of his portraits, more particularly of himself 
and his family, are exceedingly well done 

In the meantime, however, the activity of liis 
mind and the closeness of his observation would not 
allow him to remain at rest He had done what he 
could for science But there were other things to be 
thought over and written about One of the subjects 
that attracted him was Antiquities ; and he began with 
the Antiquities of Banff Several articles on the 
subj*ect appealed in the Banffshire Journal, which 
were thus introduced by the editor — “"We recently 
mentioned that our townsman, IMr Thomas Edward, 
was engaged in preparing notes on the Antiquities 
of the town and neighbourhood- We have pleasure 
in giving the following extract from his MSS The 
extract, it will be seen, embodies two important prac- 
tical suggestions — one as to the obtammg and re-erect- 
mgm the town the Old Cross of the Burgh , and the 
other as to the erection of a Drinking Fountain ” 
What Edward said about the ancient cross of 
Banff and the proposed drinking fountam may best 
be given in his own words . — 

2 A 
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"Banff, like every other town, had its 'Cross' 
Where this ancient relic of ours had stood during the 
various revolutions of the burgh, we are not awara 
We are told, however, that its last stance was on the 
Low Street, nearly opposite the foot of the Strait 
Path From this we believe it was suffeied to be re- 
moved (to oui praise as a community be it spoken) 
to adoin the top of a dovecot about a mile from the 
town, and on ground with which the pubhc have 
nothmg to do On inquiry, we learn that it is stiU 
the property of the town. If this is correct, then wo 
say, Get it back Yes, we say get back our venerable 
and time-honoured Cross Ho one can fail to observe 
the almost universal restoration of the old works of 
antiquity which is going on throughout the country. 
Although nothmg of this land has yet taken place 
here, our ancient Cross must be redeemed, and the 
sooner it is done, the greater will be the ciedit due 
to those who accomplish it 

" Our chaiitable bequests, as is well known, are 
many and valuable Still, we lack at least one — one 
which would cost but little, and at the same time be 
a universal good There are many veiy wealthy m- 
dividuals m and belongmg to the burgh, some of 
whom may yet be persuaded to give us this deside- 
ratum. We allude to a Drinkmg Fountain These 
things, too, be it remembered, are becoming universal, 
although we have none of them. We mamtain that it 
Would be a great and an mestimable boon to the place 
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" But some may ask, What has this to do with 
Antiquities ’ Well, perhaps not much yet, hut we 
trust it will soon have We have said that a dnnk- 
ing fountain would cost hut little Once erected, the 
interest of a small sum annually would pay fox the 
water, and keep the place m repair And besides 
tending to ho a blessing to thousands, it would be an 
interesting and conspicuous ornament to the town, — 
and one of the most refreshing which modern inge- 
nuity and gratitude could devise or rear Supposing 
that some of our philanthropic friends, who may 
wish to have their names carried down to future 
generations as bemg benefactors and lovers of their 
species, might yet think well of our suggestion, and 
give us a fountain, — could not our Cross be placed 
upon it as a crowmng stone ? We thmk so And 
sure we are that no better emblem, nor one more ex- 
pressive, could be given to a place of the land But 
although nothmg of this kind may take place, still we 
would urge the restoration of our old and venerable 
Cross” 

The article produced no results The suggestion 
about the Cross trod upon the toes of some person of 
local influence, and the idea of its restoration was 
soon stamped out The Dnnkmg Fountain also re- 
mains to be erected. 

Edward was more successful in his investigations 
of the Ejokken-modding at Boyndie, — a much more 
mterestmg piece of antiquity. Kitchen-middens, or 
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refuse heaps, have been discovered in large numbers 
along the shores of the Danish islands ITot less 
than a hundred and fifty have already been found m 
Denmark They consist chiefly of castaway shells, — 
of the oyster, mussel, cockle, and periwinkle, — 
intermixed with the bones of quadrupeds, birds, and 
fish Some of them also contain fragments of pottery 
and burnt clay, and rude implements of stone and 
bone, which have evidently been dropped by those 
who took their meals m the vicinity of the heaps, or 
who have thrown them away as useless 

These sheU-mounds vary in height, in breadth, 
and in length They are from three to ten feet high, 
and sometimes extend to a thousand feet in length, 
while they vary from a hundred to two hundred 
feet in width. It is evident, from these remains, 
that some pre-histono people were accustomed to 
hve along the sea-shore, or to frequent it when food 
failed them in the interior, and hve upon molluscs 
and fish. That they ventured out to sea m canoes 
hollowed out of the trunk of a smgle tree (such as 
are occasionally found m Danish peat-bogs) is ob- 
vious, from the fact that the bony rehcs of deep- 
sea fish, such as the cod, the herrmg, and the skate, 
are occasionally found in the shell-heaps Ho remains 
of any agricultural produce, nor of domesticated 
animals (excepting the dog), have been found in 
them , so that it is probable that the people who 
then occupied the land, were exclusively hunters and 
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fishers, and that they knew nothing of pastoral or 
agiicnltural pursuits. 

■\\Tio these ancient people were, has been the sub- 
ject of much conjecture It is not improbable that 
they were Lapps or Esquimaux The most ancient 
skulls which have been foimd in Denmark, near the 
shell-mounds, are small and round, mdicating the 
small stature of the people Sir Charles Lyell says 
that they bear a considerable resemblance to those of 
the modem Laplanders It is probable that a great 
part of Europe was ongmally peopled by Lapps ; 
and that they were driven north by the incoming of 
a more civibsed race from the east There are still 
remnants of the Lapps in the island of Malmon, off 
the coast of Sweden, m North Connaught and the 
island of Aran in Ireland, m the island of Lewis off 
the western coast of Scotland, and m several of the 
Shetland Islands * 

When the discovenes m Denmark came to light, 
and were republished in this country, investigations 
began to be made as to the existence of similar shell- 
mounds on the British coast We do not know 
whether the first mvestigations were made along the 
shores of the Moray Eirth ; but they are the first of 

* Br Beddoes, m his Stature and Butk of Nan tn the British 
Isles, says, “The Black-haired Shetlaiiders are of low stature, with 
features approaching the Finnish type, and of a melancholic tranpe 
Mment” (p 13) The island of Lewis also, in the Hehndes, indi- 
cates an abongiunl substratum of population of Finnish type and 
short stature 
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which we have any account Numerous shell-heaps 
had long been observed along the coast They were 
raised above the level of the highest tides , and the 
impression which prevailed was, that they had been 
collected there at some early period by an eddy of 
the ocean The shelly deposits were also adduced m 
proof of a raised sea-margin. 

The Kitchen-midden at Boyndie, near Banff, had 
long been known as a famous place for shells Hence, 
probably, its name of SheUy-bush About forty years 
smce, Edward’s attention was diawn to it by a man 
who had picked up shells fiom it when a boy Edward 
set it down m his mmd as an old sea-margin, and 
although often passing it m his journeys by the sea- 
side, he never thought of it as anything else When 
Professor Macgilhvray, of Aberdeen, was walkmg 
with Edward along the Lmks, about the year 1850, 
the latter pointed out to him the shell bank The 
Professor remarked, that it did not look hkft any 
other raised beach that he had ever seen 

Tears passed , but what with cart-wheels gomg 
over it, and rude hands pickmg at it, the fiTiRlIs and 
bones which it contamed at length became more 
clearly exposed Still it was held to be but an an- 
cient sea-beach Then came the news from Denmark 
about the Kitchen-middens A paper by Mr (now 
Sir John) Lubbock, appeared in the Natural History 
Remeio for October 1861, which had the effect of 
directing the attention of Archaeologists to the sub- 
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ject “ Macgillniay’s lemailc,” sa}s Edwaid, “in- 
stantly flashed upon me I looked at the SheUy- 
hush shells in our collection, and compared them 
■with the raised beaches of Bang Edvs aid, and Gamrie 
I saw the difieience m a moment, and smiled at my 
o'wn stupidity. Away I went to the Bush, and the 
happy result was, that before I returned, I had the 
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inexpressible delight of ascertaming that the old sea- 
beach was neither moie nor less than a veiitable 
Kitchen-midden ” 

The Eev Dr Gordon of Birnie, near Elgm, had 
already found a similar accumulation of shells on the 
old margin of the Loch of Spjuue, — ^formerly an arm 
of the sea The mound is situated in a small wood 
on the farm of Brigzes It had been much dimi- 
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nislaedby its contents having "been caited off from the 
centre of the heap, as manure or top-dressing for the 
adjoinmg fields The mound — or rather couple of 
mounds, for it has been cut mto two parts — ^must 
have been of considerable extent It measured about 
a bundled yaids in length, by about thirty m breadth. 
The most abundant shell found was the periwinlde, 
or the edible “huckie,” as it is usually called. Next 
in order was the oyster ; and magnificent natives 
they must have been. The hay of Spyme was then 
a productive dredging-ground. On the extensive flat 
around it^ wherever a canal or ditch is dug up, the 
shells of oysters are yet to he met with, seemmgly 
on the spots where they lived. Yet the oyster, as 
well as the primitive people who fared on it, have 
long since passed away 

The thud shell m order, in this hank of shells, is 
the mussel, and then the cockle, — all edible “ There 
IS evidence enough on these mounds,” says Dr Gor- 
don, “to show that they have been the work of man, 
and not the effect of any tidal current, or any other 
natural cause. The shell-fish which the remams 
represent are, with scarcely an exception, edible, and 
continue to be eaten to this day In all deposits by 
the sea, there is abundance of species that have ever 
been rejected as food. The shells are full-grown, or 
adult shells In collections made by the sea, the 
young animals aie abundant, and often predominate. 
Now, no movements of wind and water could have 
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thus selected the edible and the adult, and left be* 
hind the noxious and the young They must have 
been gathered by man, and for the purpose of sup- 
plymg his wants Many other arguments have been 
brought forward to prove this, so that no doubt is 
now entertained about the matter One strong proof 
IS, that the pciiwiiilde and the oyster are never found 
hving and mmgled together m the same part of the 
sea. The former exists between tide-marks, the other 
in deep uater The cockle delights in sand; the 
mussel must be moored to a rock or hard bottom 
In different parts of the masses of shells at Bngzes, 
there are to be seen many stones that have been sub- 
jected to considerable heat They probably have been 
used m this state for cooking, as is known to be the 
case among people of primitive habits to this day ” 
The shells found by Edward in the latchen-mid- 
den at Boyndie corresponded m a great measure with 
those found by the Eev Mr Gordon at Bngzes. 
Thus, he found the Periwinkle, the highly-esteemed 
Buckie, the Limpet, the Horse Buckie (m some places 
called the Dog Periwinkle), the Mussel , bones of van- 
ous kmds of wild animals, such as the Deer, the Hare, 
and the Babbit; the remams of several species of 
fish, such as bones of the Skate ; a few of the Crab 
family , fragments of Pottery, and small bits of 
charred wood and ashes The ashes are just like 
those left from a wood or peat fire Small stones, 
also, were got, paitially blackened, as if they had 
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been used for cooking purposes One very common 
ingredient among the fish was that part of the head 
known as the “lug been,” — a bone usually given to 
the children of the family to pick. 

“ A remarkable fact,” says Edward, in his account 
of the Boyndie latchen-midden, “ and one not men- 
tioned m any account of a similar place, is, that 
whilst some of the sheUs ciumble to dust almost with 
the least touch, others are stiU so hard that they 
would require the fingers of a giant to pound them 
The enamelhng of some of the hmpet and mussel 
shells IS stiU as beautiful as almost to persuade one 
that the animal had been but newly taken out On 
the other hand, some are so far gone and so soft, as 
to feel like a piece of wet blotsheet But what ap- 
pears to be the most remarkable pecuhanty in these 
two very opposite extremes is, that the shells thus 
spoken of may be found m the same handful and 
from the same spot Another very stidang feature 
is, that m handlmg the old ‘muck,’ one’s fingers 
soon get nearly as black as ink. Here also, as m all 
the other shell-accumulations, the larger bones are 
broken — not cut, but broken up longitudinally, or 
what might rather be called splmtered This has 
been done, it is thought, to get at the fat or marrow, 
of winch these early people seem to have been veiy 
fond They broke the bone just as we bieak up with 
some heavy instrument the large toes of a lobster 
or parten in order to reach the food.” 
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M EngcUiordt, in describing the Eaokkenmod- 
dings of Deimmric, says that no Iraman bones have 
been found among the shell-heaps. Sir J ohn Lub- 
bock has also said that " the absence of human re- 
mams satisfactorily proves that the primitive popu- 
lation of the IToith were fiee from the practice of 
cannibalism ’* Kecent investigations have, however, 
cast some doubts upon this statement, 3?or in- 
stance, Mr Laing, M P, lead a paper before the Eth- 
nological Society on the 14th December 1864, in 
which he described the results of his investigations 
of the kitchen-iniddens at Keiss in Caithness, about 
eight miles north of Wick. Large masses of pen- 
uiiilde and limpet shells, mixed ivith bones, flint 
sphnters, and bone instruments of the rudest sort, 
were found Among the bones, part of the jaiv of a 
cluld was discovered, which had been bioken as if 
to get at the marrou , and aflbidmg ground for pie- 
sumption that cannibalism was prevalent, or, at least, 
was occasionally lesorted to among the race to winch 
the remains refer. 

No human bones were found in the shell-heaps of 
either Boyndie or Biigzcs , so that Mi Laing’s re- 
marks may, after all, prove to be a mere conjectuie 
“ One tlung,” says Edward, “ must be observed — ^that 
no implements have as yet been found mixed up with 
our shells , but whethei tins would mdicate an eailier 
or a later date, it would be premature even to hint 
Flmt flakes, a portion of a fhnt Iciufe, and a stone-axe 
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or hatchet, have been found near some of the Moray- 
shire mounds, but not m them They are, however, 
considered to belong to the same period. In the 
same way, the flint flakes, arrow-heads, eKshots, 
found m the lower part of Banffshire, as also the two 
curious rough-looking bite of stones formed like 
knives, lately dug up near Banff, and now placed m 
the Banff Museum, doubtless belong to the same by- 
gone days. Of this, however, we have a proof beyond 
doubt, that those who had for a time sojourned at 
Boyndie had, hke the men of Demnarl^ gone out to 
sea fishing This we learn from the fact that 
spmes of large rays or skate, bones of other big fish, 
such as the cod, hng, and haddocks, bits of old 
sponge-eaten shells, as the scallop (Pecten maximus 
and operculans), the cow shell (Cyprma Islandica), 
and the roarmg buckie (Fusus antiquus^, are found 
in our shell-mound. ITow these cannot be got ex- 
cept m pretty deep water ; and although no traces 
of any of their vessels have as yet been met with 
near the mound, still one, a canoe — ^very similar to 
the ancient Danish canoe — ^was dug up some years 
ago from a piece of marshy grotmd betwixt Portsoy 
and Cullen 

“ Durmg a recent excavation of the mound m the 
presence of a clerical fhend, we came upon the two 
followmg species of shells not previously noticed — 
the flat-topped penwinMe (Littorma littorahs) and 
the grey pyraimd shell (Trochus cmeranus) These 
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shells are both very common amongst the rocks at the 
present day. As the list indicates, the periwinkle 
was the most frequent shell in the monnd , but we 
went deeper down, and the farther we went into the 
bank the limpet was most predominant, and in fact 
was almost the exclusive shell 

“Taking all these circumstances mto account, 
and weighing the matter carefully over, we cannot 
come to any other conclusion than that the Kitchen- 
middens must be of a very remote age We know 
nothing of the people who formed these mounds of 
shells and bones. Tradition and history are alto- 
gether silent Archaeology seems powerless to help 
us, and ethnology’s vision fails to penetrate the 
depths of obscurity. It would appear to be one of 
those mysteries of the past which bafBes even the 
wisest* 

Edward collected further samples of articles taken 
from kitchen-middens for the Museum, including a 
series of shells — ^the oyster, the coclde, the periwinkle, 
and the brown buckie or whelk — ^gathered from the 
shell-heaps on the farm of Brigzes, near Elgin. He 
had also several other fragments of antiquity col- 
lected m the Museum, one of the most interesting 
of which was the joint-bone of some extinct animal 
The story connected with this bone is rather curious 

Before Edward had any official connection with 
the museum, he visited it one day m company with 
his master ; and there he first saw this particular bona 
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He was struck by its size, tbiclaiess, and peculiai 
shape The idea flashed across his mind that 
he had seen somethmg like it in a picture , hut he 
could not remember where Seeing his mtent glance, 
the curator asked him if he knew anythmg about it? 
" Hothing,” said he, “ except that it appears to me to 
be a semi-fossihsed bone of some of the pre-Adamite 
monsters that are dug up now and then , but what 
it IS I cannot telL” "It looks to me,” said the 
curator, “to he nothing more than the root of a 
tree m fact I am sure it is If it were a bone, as 
you say, surely some of the gentlemen composmg the 
Scientific Society would know” “Give it time,” 
rephed Edward, “ and some one will yet be able to 
tell us all about it.” “ Time mdeed • ” said the curator, 
“we have had it lying here far too long I have 
often thought of throwing it mto the fire, and I will 
do so when I have next the opportumty It would 
never have been here but for that old fool (nammg a 
previous curator), whose only aim seems to have been 
to get the place filled up with useless trash ” 

In the meantime the previous history of the bone 
may be given. Some sixty years before, when a mill- 
dam was bemg enlarged at Invenohny, m the parish 
of Alvah, near Banff, one of the workmen came upon 
a daik-looking object embedded m the bank amongst 
clay and shmgle, about six feet from the surface 
After bemg disengaged, it was found that the object 
was very hke a large hour-glass, though not tapermg 
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so mucli towards the middle There were differences 
of opinion amongst the workmen about the nature ol 
the thmg One said it was a “ been,” another said 
it was “ an auld fir knot ” One man tried to break 
it mto pieces with a spade, but he failed The hard 
bone turned up the edge of the spade It was 
handed about, to ascertain if anybody could make 
anything of it At last it got mto the hands of 
Captain Eeid of Inverichny He showed it to the 
three most important persons m his neighbourhood — 
the minister, the doctor, and the dommie 

The minister, though he could say nothmg about 
the bone, knew that there were great leviathans in the 
waters, for he had read about them m the Scnptures , 
but he had never seen any notice of such thmgs 
being found m clay banks The doctor, after look- 
mg at it, and turning it round and round, said that 
if it was a bone, at least it did not belong to the 
human structure. The dommie, hke his other learned 
fnends, could throw no greater hght upon the subject 
He did not think it was a bone at aU, but only a 
monstrous piece of petrified bamboo > Then the 
men of science of the Banff Institution were apphed 
to, but they could make no more of the object than 
the m ini ster, the doctor, and the dommie BmaJly 
Captain Herd presented it to the museum of the 
Banff Scientific Society , and there it remamed until 
Edward first saw it 

' It would appear, however, that the curator had 
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become tired of the bone, or whatever else it was, 
and wished to get nd of it He removed it fiom 
the case m which it was deposited, and threw it 
among the rubbish of the museum "When Edward 
was appointed sub-curator of the museum, about 
nme years afterwards, his first natural impulse was 
to go to the table where the bone had been deposited, 
but lo J it had been removed He searched the whole 
place, but no bone was to be found He feared lest 
the curator had earned out his intention, and burnt it 
Hext morning, Edward received orders to destroy 
a lot of useless stuff which lay on the fioor, consisting 
of broken-down astronomical and philosophical mstru- 
ments, moth-eaten beasts, birds, and fishes, together 
with other wrecked specimens of the long-neglected 
museum, Edward went to work, and whilst groping 
amongst the rubbish at the bottom of the heap, ho 
came upon a round dark object He brought it up, 
and lo ' it was the " auld been ” — other words, the 
old bone » It had not been burnt ’ He cleaned it 
and put it in the old place 

When the curator next made his appearance to 
ascertam how far the burning had gone, he gave a 
glance at the case where the bone had been replaced. 
He stood aghast " You have put this thmg on the 
table agam'” he shouted. "Yes,” rephed Edward. 
"Do you know,” rejomed the curator, "that by so 
domg you are msultmg myself, and the gentlemen 
of the Society, who requested all objectionable 
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uiattei to bo lemoved fioiu ilic collection * ” "I am 
very sorry for that/’ said Edwaid " Then remove it 
at once, and burn it with the lest ” Edwaid lemoved 
it accoidingly, but lie did not burn it He took it 
home, and kept it tlieie until he was able to replace 
it in the museum. 
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Wlien the cuiator next enteied the apartment, 
he glanced at the place where the bone had been, and 
seemg that it had been lemoved, he said notlung 
further about it Shortly aftei, Edwaid was himself 
appomtcd curator, and havmg the contiol of the 
collection m his own hands, he restored the bone to 
its former place He was still most anxious to know 
of what animal the bone had constituted a part He 
never failed to direct the attention of ^asltols to 
the bone, and to inquiie of them whether they could 
give lum any information about it Thus time rolled 
on, and desj)ite of all Ins endeavours, the bone stiH 
remained imknovTi and unnamed. 
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At last Sir Eodenck Murchison and Professor Barn- 
say honoured the museum -with a visit, m September 
1859. Edward was sure that Sir Eodenck would he 
able to teU him all that he wanted to know respectmg 
the hone It was the first thmg that he put mto Sir 
Bodenck’s hands “ Can you teU me what that is, 
sir * ’’ He took it up, turned it round and round, and 
over and over, and remarked, “ That is a most extra- 
ordinary hone ; ” and then he asked when and where 
, it had been found. Edward told him all the facts 
he knew respectmg it, and added* "But can 
you teU me to what animal it belonged?” "Ho, 
I cannot tell,” replied Sir Bodenck. Neither did 
Professor Bamsay Icnow anythmg about the bone 
“Ton see,” said Sir Eodenck, "this does not he in 
my way. This is not exactly a geological specimen. 
I am more a stom man than a lone man. Besides, it 
IS often a difficult matter to distmguish small hag- 
ments or smgle bones of a skeleton, especially such a 
lemarkable one as this, and to detemune with cer- 
tainty to what creature it belonged. But,” he added, 
"if you have any stones m your collection unnamed, 
or any particular rock in your neighbourhood that 
you can show us, and which you and the stone men 
of the district are in any doubt about, my colleague 
and I will be most happy to sort them out for you. 
As regards the bone. I’ll teU you what to do Send 
the bone to London, to Professor Owen. He’s your 
nifl.-n He’s made up of bones He’ll soon tell you 
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all about it And more, you can give liim my com- 
pbments, say you sav me, and that I told you to 
send it.” 

Edward did not, however, send the bone to Lon- 
don He knew from experience, that such things, 
when sent so far awaj, rarely came back That had 
been the case with many of lus Crustacea He there- 
fore kept the bone at home, and continued his in- 
quiries of the savans who from tune to tune visited 
the museum , but he never succeeded in obtaining 
any favourable answer to his questionings 

Years sped on, and still the bone remained un- 
known At last, when Edward was rummagmg over 
some old books, he came upon the second volume of 
the Fenny Magazine Whilst turumg over the pages 
by chance, he saw a picture of old bones which had 
much puzzled his brams some thuty years before 
And now he remembeied that it was the picture of 
the bones here drawn, that had first given him the 
idea that this bone in the museum was the lemnant 
of some extmet animal And here was the creature 
itself from which the bone had been taken It was 
the Plesiosanras dohcliodeiras ; the bone in the 
museum bemg one of the femurs of the fore-paddle 
of that long extinct monster 

To make assurance doubly sure, Edward took a 
photograph of the bone, and sent it to a scientific 
correspondent in Ijondon , when he had the pleasure 
of being informed there was no doubt whatever that 
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tlie bone was one of tlie femuis of the fore-paddle of 
the Plesiosaurus Here, then, was a discoveiy well 
worth all the caie, the trouble, and the anxiety which 
the bone had occasioned It maj’^ also be mentioned 
that, so far as is knoum, no other fragment of the 
Plesiosaurus has yet been found in Scotland. They 
have been met ivitli in England in the secondary 
strata, and on the Continent, pimcipaUy m the 
Oohte and Lias The bone m question is now one 
of the most cherished relics of the Banff Museum 
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CONCLUSION. 

Edward’s labours were now di awing to a close He 
had fought the fight of science inch by inch, until he 
could fight no more. He had also fought the fight 
of honest poverty — a great triumph and a great 
glory. 

The honest man, though e’er sae x>oor, 

Is king o’ men, for a’ that 

It is said that the man who can pay his way is 
not poor Edward could always do that He was m 
no man’s debt He had lived within his means, small 
though they were Towards the end of his Me, he 
could only earn about eight shillings a week. But 
his children were now growing up , and as he had 
helped them in them youth, they now helped him in 
his age 

He had become prematurely old. His consti- 
tution had been seriously injured by his continuous 
exposure to the mght air He had repeated illnesses 
— inflammations of the throat and lungs, inflamma- 
tions of the stomach and bowels — each attack ren- 
dermg him weaker than before, until at last he 
altogether gave up his researches, and confined him- 
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self to Bhoemalmig, — occasionally attending as cnia- 
tor at the musenm 

Tet he never could get nd of his love of N’ature 
He contmued to admire the works of the Creator as 
much as ever On recovermg from one of his illnesses, 
he went to Huntly for a change of air His wife 
accompanied him. "When she proposed doing so, he 
asked the reason. “0 she rephed, "just to keep 
ye company, and to help ye” Accordmgly she went 
with him. "While at Huntly, he felt his old cravmg 
for Nature returning upon him. He wished to go 
out and search the woods, the mosses, and the bums, 
as before , but his wife never left him. 

"Whenever he indicated an intention of penetratmg 
a hedge or leaping a wall, she immediately mterfered 
The hedge would tear his clothes, and she could not 
accompany him m jumpmg dykes He demurred, 
and said, that if he went across, he would "come 
back agam ” But that did not suit her purpose, and 
she would not let him go. As evenmg approached, 
she said, " Well awa back noo.” He protested that 
he would rather stay out "No, no,” said she, "Tm 
no gaun mtdl a hole hke a wild beast , and, besides, 
the mcht air would kill me” In fact, as he after- 
wards observed, "he had fallen into the hands of 
the Philistmes ” 

Edward stiU took pleasure in wandering along the 
coast, and surveymg the scenes of his former exploits 
One day he took a fnend round to Tarlair, to look at 
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the Tock from -wliicli he had fallen Standing on the 
high ground above the shore, and looking dovrn upon 
the rock-pools beneath the promontory, he observed : 
“I set many of my traps dovn there I filled them 
with seaweed, and sometimes with a piece of dead fish 
The sea came in and filled my traps, and sometimes 
brought in many rare Crustacea. I set my traps 
along the coast for about ten miles, from Portsoy to 
Melrose Head- Many a time have I scrambled 
amongst these rocks But when I took ill, and the 
inflammation went to my brain, I had to leave all 
my traps, and there they are stilL” 

“"What a fine chance that will be for some future 
Ichthyologist,” said his friend ; ** he wiU find the traps 
ready-made, and perhaps fdU of new species of crus- 
taceans "Weel,” said Edward, "it may be sae, 
but I dinna tlunk there’ll be sic a feel as me for 
mony a lang year to come • ” 

Although he had long given up searching along 
shore for new specimens of Eish, Crustaceans, or Mol- 
luscs, yet he had still another discoveiy to announce 
There was a new fish remaining in his possession 
which had been entirely lost sight of. He had taken 
it in 1868 , whilst searching amongst the rock-pools at 
the links He kept it alive for two days, and when 
it died he put it into a bottle, intending to send it to 
Mr Couch , but somehow or other the bottle got losti 
and, though he turned the house almost upside down, 
he could never find 
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, Only about a year ago, while turning over his 
papers to find the letters referred to in the preceding 
pages, he found the bottle containing the new fish at 
the bottom of the box How great was his dehght • 
But what was he to do with it ? Mr Couch was 
dead, aU his fish friends were dead, and he did not 
know to whom to apply, to name the new fish. Bui 
as he was about to proceed to Aberdeen to see Mr. 
Eeid, who was so kind as to offer to pamt Ins portrait, 
he took the fish with lum Mr Eeid procured an 
mtroduction for Imn, through Dean of Guild Walker, 
to Professor Hicol of Manschal OoUege The Pro- 
fessor did not at first recognise the fish, but on re- 
ferrmg to his works on Ichthyology, he found that 
it was a specimen of Hilsson's Goby, a species not 
before known to have been taken m British seas 
Hotwithstaudmg the thousands of specimens and 
the hundreds of cases that Edward had been obhgod 
to part with dunng his successive illnesses,* he has 
still sixty cases fiUed with about two thousand speci- 
mens of natural objects Durmg his hfetime he has 
made about five hundred cases with no other tools 

* After parting with the greater part of his third collection in 
1867, Dr Gray of the Bntish Museum ivrote to him “I wish I 
had known that you had one or more collections to dispose of, as I 
should have been very glad to have purchased specimens of the 
MoUusca, Annelids, Star-fish, Holothurca, Echma, and small fishes 
of the coast of Banfisliire, as I like to get specimens from the differ- 
ent parts of the coast Should you have any mor^ please let me 
know ” But the reguest came too late 
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tlian lus shoemaker’s kniie and hammer, and a saw , 
and he papered, painted, and glazed them all himself. 

As to the mimher of different species that he has 
accumulated during thu'ty years of mcessant toil, it 
IS of course impossible to form an estimate, as he 
never kept a log-book , but some idea of his perse- 
vering labours may be formed from the list of Banff- 
shire Pauna annexed to thm volume 

Many of his discoveries have already become facts 
in history, but a large proportion of them can never 
be known. His specimens were sent to others to be 
named, but many of them were never afterwards 
heard of. This was particularly the case with his 
shrimps, insects, zoophytes, corals, sponges, sea-slugs, 
worms, tumcata or leathem-bag molluscs, fossils, 
and plants “Had any one," he says, “taken pity 
on me in time (as has sometimes been done with 
others), and raised me from the dirt, I might have 
been able to name my own specimens, and thereby 
made my own discoveries knoivn mysel£” 

Many of Edward’s friends told him that he should 
have extended his inquiries mto Aberdeenshire and the 
northern counties, and that he should have explored 
the coasts of the Moray Euth m all directions 
Others told him that he should have written and 
pubhshed much more than he did, or was ever able 
to do , and that he should have given many more 
frets to the pubhc The only reply that he gave to 
* ’^sers was, that he had neither the opportumiy 
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nor the means of domg so, having to work for liis daily 
bread all the time that he was carrying on his re- 
searches. 

He had another difficulty to contend with, besides 
his want of time and means When he did pub- 
lish what he had observed with his own eyes, and 
not m hoolcs through the eyes of others, his facts were 
often disputed by the higher class of Haturalists 
He was under the impression that this arose from the 
circumstance that they had never been heaid of before, 
and that they had now been brought to light by a poor 
shoemaker — a person of no standing whatever This 
deterred him, m a great measure, from publishing his 
observations, as he did not like his veracity to be 
called m question. And it was not until years after, 
when others higher up the ladder of respectability 
had published the same facts, that his observations 
were accredited, — simply because they could no 
longer be demed 

Towards the close of his labours, Edward, on 
lookmg back, was himself surprised that in the midst 
of his difficulties — ^his want of learning, his want of 
time, his want of books — he should have been able to 
accomplish the little that he did He had had so 
many obstructions to encounter His bringing up as 
a child, and his want of school education, had been 
very much agamst him Then he had begun to work 
for daily bread at six years old, and he had contmued 
to labour mcessantly for the rest of his life. Of course 
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there ■was something much more than the mere manual 
labourer in him Hia mind had risen above his daily 
occupation. For he had the soul of a tiue man. 
Above all, he loved Nature and Nature’s -worlis 

We need not speak of his stern self-reliance and 
his mdomitahle perseverance These v^ere among the 
promment features of his character Of his courage, 
it is scarcely necessary to speak. "^Tien we think ot 
his mghtly wanderings, his trackings of birds for days 
together, his encounters with badgers and polecats, 
his climbing of rocks, and his rolling down chffs in 
search of sea-birds, we cannot but think that he taxed 
his courage a great deal too much. 

A great pomt with him, was his sobriety. For 
thirty-six years he never entered a public-house nor 
a dram shop He was not a teetotaller. Sobriety 
was merely his habit Some of his fnends advised 
him to take “ a wee drop whisky” with him on cold 
nights , but he never did. He himself believes that 
had he drunk whisky, he never could have stood the 
wet, the cold, and the privations to which he was 
exposed duimg so many years of his life When he 
went out at night, his food consisted for the most part 
of plain oatmeal cakes ; and his dunk was the water 
from the nearest brook. 

He never lost a moment of time When his 
work for the day was over, he went out to the Itnka 
or the fields with his supper of oatmeal cakes m his 
hand , and after the mght had passed, he returned 
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home in time for lus next day’s woik. He stuffed 
his birds, or prepared the cases for his collection, by 
the bght of the fire He was never a moment idle 

Another thmg must be mentioned to his credit, — 
and here his wife must share the honour He brought 
up his large family of eleven children respectably and 
virtuously He educated them much better than he 
himself had been educated Tliey were all well clad 
and well shod, notwithstandmg the Scottish proverb 
to the contraiy* Both paients must have felt hope 
and joy in the future bves of their children This is 
one of the greatest comforts of the poor, — ^to see their 
family growmg up in knowledge, virtue, mdustry, 
weU-bemg, and well-domg We might say much of 
Edward’s eldest daughter, who has not only helped to 
keep her parents, but to maintain her brother at 
school and college. It is families such as these, that 
maintain the character and constitute the glory of 
their country 

But to return to Edward and his culture. In one 
of the earbest letters which the author addressed to 
turn, he made inquiry as to the manner m which he had 
become acquamted with the scientific works which 
are so necessary for the study of Hatural History 
“You seem to wonder,” he said m his reply, “why I 
did not mention hooks m my memoir You may just 
as well wonder how I can stnng a few sentences to- 

* “ The Smith’s meer and the Shaemakers’ bairns are aye the 
worst shod. ’’ 
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gether, or, indeed, how I can write at all My books. 
I can tell you, were about as few, as my education 
was brief and homespun. 

“ I thought you loiew — yes, I am sure you Iniew — 
that any one having the himd and the "Will, need not 
stick fast even m this woild. True, he may not shme 
so greatly as if he were better pohshed and better 
educated, but he need not sinlc m the mire alto- 
gether 

“You may very hlmly wonder at what I have 
been able to do — ^bemg only a poor souter,* — ^with no 
one to help me, and but few to encourage me in my 
labours Many others have wondered, hke yourself. 
The only answei I can give to such wonderers is, that 
I had the will to do the httle that I have accom- 
phshed 

"If what I have done by myself, unaided and 
alone and without the help of books, surpasses the 
creduhty of some, what might I not have accomphshed 
had I obtained the help from others which was so 
often pronused me' But that tune is past, and there 
IS no use m saying anythmg more about it If I suf- 
fered privations, I had only myself and my love of 
Nature to blame” 

He was sometimes told that it was his “pnde” 
which prevented lumftom bemg assisted as he should 
have been. His answer was, that he did not know 
anythmg about pride But if it consisted m not so- 


* SotUer—a shoemaker jVe suior, etp, 
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licitmg aid when m want, and in endeavouring to 
conceal his poverty even when in need of help, — ^in 
order that the world nught not know of the misery 
which himself, his wife, and his family suffered, — ^then 
he did not hesitate to say that he and his wife weie 
proud They never refused a kmdly gift, but they 
always refused pubhc chanty 

" Although,” he says in a recent letter, “ I have 
not known the pangs of want for some time, thanks 
to my children, I could scarcely have failed to do so 
m the years that are past It would have been be- 
yond the common run of things, if I had not What 
workmg-man, especially what journeyman shoemaker, 
could have brought up and educated a large family, 
without at times feehng pnvation and the pressure of 
poverty ? There are other trades which have their dull 
seasons , but, unlike most other tradesmen, shoemakers 
are not, from their low pay, able to lay anythmg by, 
even when they have plenly of work And, as a 
matter of course, this made the struggle, when it did 
come, all the worse to bear 

"Erom these facts and others which I have told 
you before, I say, and am ready to mamtam against 
every opposition, that no one who steps this earth, or 
even crawls upon it, need ever despair, after what I 
have done, of achievmg whatever of good they have 
once set their minds on Firmness of purpose and 
the WiU to do and dare, will acconiphsh, I may say, 
almost anythmg The Will is the key that opens the 
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doox to eveiy path, ■whether it he of Science or of 
Nature, and every one has it m his po'wer to choose 
the road for himself” 

Notwithstandmg Edward’s power of will and in- 
donutahle perseverance, and the amount of useful 
scientific work which he has accomphshed, it was easy 
to see that he was rather disappomted at the results 
of his labours. It is true that his zoological labours 
did not enable Inm to earn money : indeed, he 
had not worked for money considerations Natural 
science is always unremunerative, especially to those 
who have to work for their daily bread.* Nor had his 
self-imposed labours lifted him above his position m 
any way He began hfe as a shoemaker, and he con- 
tinued a shoemaker to the end Many called him a 
fool because he gave himself up to “beasts” He 
himsdf says, " I have been a fool to Nature all my 
hfe” 

“ If it had not been for the industry of my child- 
ren,” he says, " my ■wife and myself would have been 
m starvation these many years back, as all that I 
have been making could scarcely have kept myself 
m bread So that is something But if ever I com- 
plained about my hfe, I never meant it to be in that 
way Had the object of my life been money instead 


* We are sorry to observe that the late Mr Jonathan Conch, 
for whom Edward made so many of his researches at Banff, died in 
reduced circumstances, — ^rendenngit necessary for his daughters to 
go out m search of employment. 
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of Nature, — ^had I pursued the one with half the 
ardour and perseverance that I did the other, — I have 
no hesitation in saying that by this tune I would 
have been a rich man 

“ But it IS not the things I have done that vexes 
me SO much, as the things that I have not done I 
feel that I coM?rf have accomplished so much more. 
T did not want the wiU, but I wanted the means It 
IS that consideration that hurts me when I thiuh 
about it, as I sometimes do I know what I have 
done, and from that I can conceive how much more 
I might have done had I got but a httle help Think 
yourself — only think for a few moments — of a poor 
illiterate workmg man struggling agamst every sort of 
pnvation for so many years, with no other object in 
view but simply to gam a little knowledge of the works 
of creation, — ^think of that, and say if I can be blamed 
because I occasionally gneve that I had no help, 
when it would have enabled me to do so much more 
than I have already done Bor these reasons I some- 
times consider my hfe to have been a blasted one — 
like a diamond taken from the imne, and, mstead of 
being polished, crushed to the earth m a thousand 
fragments ” 

StiB, Edward must, to a great extent, have en- 
joyed a happy life He was hopeful and cheerful 
He had always some object to pursue, with a purpose 
That constitutes one of the secrets of happmess He 
had an interestmg hobby that is another secret. 
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Natural History is one of the most delightful of 
hohhies He had the adventure, the chase, the cap- 
ture, and often the triumph of discovery He must 
have found great dehght m finding a new hiid, a new 
star-fish, a new crustacean, a new ascidian It must 
also have been a pleasure to him to he in correspond- 
ence with some of the most enhghtened men of the 
time , to have received their congratulations upon his 
discoveries ; and to have been rewarded with the 
titular honours which they had to bestow 

But what did they thinlc of him at home ^ A man 
may he a well-disposed man out of doors, yet alto- 
gether different in his domestic circle Follow him 
home, and see what he is there We have seen that 
Edward was a happy father and a happy husband 
His children, as we have said, were brought up well 
and virtuously. There was no better conducted family 
m Banff When young they assisted him m his 
labours amongst his fishes and crustaceans , and, 
when old, they were proud to help lum m all ways 
Is not this a great feature m a man's character ? 

What did his wife say of him * When reminded 
of his wandermgs about at mght, and asked what 
she thought of them, she rephed, “ Weel, he took 
such an mterest in beasts, that I didna compleen 
Shoemakers were then a very drucken set, but his 
beasts keepit him frae them My man’s been a sober 
man all his life ; and he never negleckit Ins wark. Sae 
T let him be ” Wise woman I 
, 2 0 
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Scotch people are very reticent They rarely 
speak of love or affection. It is aU “ understood.” It 
IS said that a Scotchman will never tell his wife that 
he loves her, until he is dying But you can always 
tell, from the inside of a house, what the woman is, 
and how her husband regards her In these respects, 
it may he said, that Edward, though poor and scrimp 
of means, has always enjoyed a happy home, and 
that IS saymg a great deal 

It is not, however, the amount of love and respect 
with which a man is regarded at home, that satisfies 
hiTu, — so much as the esteem with which he is 
regarded by his fellow-men. "When a man works 
gratuitously for science, and labours for the advance- 
ment of knowledge, he seems entitled to adimraiaon 
and respect. But Edward did not think that his 
labours had been properly recognised. This seems 
to have vexed him very much He had often 
been promised aid m the shape of books But 
no such aid ever came. “All my honours,” said he, 
“have come from a distance. I have kept the 
museum of the Banff Institution for about tweniy-one 
years, for I may say almost nothmg , and though the 
Linnean Sociely thought me worthy of bemg elected 
an Associate, the people here did not think me worthy 
of bemg an honorary member of their Society Still, 
I am not complammg The people of Banff had no 
right to make me a gentleman ” 

The truth is, that it was a misfortune for Edward 
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to liave lived so far from, the centre of scientific 
pursuits Banff was a place comparatively unknown. 
In the pmsuit of science, a man requires fellowship 
He especially requires the fellowship of hooks Banff 
could do little for Imn m this respect Had he lived 
m a larger town, with a library at his command, he 
could have acquired the friendship of scientific men, 
who are rarely disposed to he narrow m their “ en- 
couragement of native genius and talent,” however 
poor the student may be 

But it was difficult for Edward to remove to any 
other place He had his family to provide for, and 
he had not the means of removmg them elsewhere. 
He was tied hke a limpet to its rock Still, he did all 
that he could to improve his position where he was 
He tned to secure an appomtment in connection with 
the police , hut having no influence, he failed. He 
applied to the London College of Surgeons for a 
curatorship, hut Mr Quekett havmg informed him 
that it was only a fourth portership that was wanted, 
he failed there too Then he studied electncily, for 
the purpose of assisting a doctor in electrifymg his 
patients , hut thinkmg that he might kill more than 
he could cure, he gave up the idea of proceedmg 
further He next tned photography, hut not hemg 
provided with sufficient capital, he gave up that too 
The last apphcation he made was for an appointment 
as suh-curator of the City Industnal Museum of 
Glasgow, hut he received no encouragement. 
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After abandoning photography as a means of sub- 
sistence, he returned to his old trade. “ As a last 
and only remaining source,” he said m June 1875 
“ I betook myself to my old and time-honoured fiiend, 
a friend of fifty years’ standmg, \7ho has never yet 
forsaken me, nor refused help to my body ivhen-v^eaiy, 
nor rest to my limbs ■when tired — my -well-worn 
cobbler^s stooL Akd hebe I am still on the old 
boards, domg what little 1 can, -with the aid of my 
well-worn Mt, to mamtam myself and my family , 
with the certainty that mstead of my gettmg the 
better of the lapstone and leather, they -will very soon 
get the better of me And although I am now like 
a beast tethered to his pasturage, -with a portion of 
my faculties somewhat impaired, I can still appreciate 
and admire as much as ever the beauties and wonders 
of Nature, as exhibited in the mcomparable works of 
our adorable Creator” 
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